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A  VEEY  interesting  turning-point  in  the  career  of  O'Connell 
is  now  approached.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  so  nicely 
balanced  at  this  time  that  fifteen  would  turn  the  scale. 
The  General  Election  of  1835  left  him  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  led  sixty-six  men  who  could  make  or  break 
a  Cabinet.  In  March  1835  Peel  introduced  a  measure  to 
extinguish  tithes,  but  O'Connell  declared  that  it  lacked  the 

*  appropriation  principle,'  by  which  the  surplus  of  the  Church 
Fund  would  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  general  education. 
This  clause,  he  declared,  was  worth  the  entire  Bill.  Over  that 
principle  a  great  battle  was  to  be  fought,  and  previous  to  it  a 
memorable  meeting  took  place  at  Lichfield  House,  at  which 

*  The  Liberator's  '  views  were  adopted.  It  was  there  arranged 
that  Lord  John  Eussell  should  move  the  Appropriation 
Clause  as  an  amendment  to  Peel's  resolutions.  The  latter 
branded  the  proposed  course  as  '  spoliation '  and  threw 
down  the  gauntlet.  For  days  and  nights  hostilities  raged. 
Lord  John  Eussell  had  already  shaken  the  Government  by 
obtaining  a  majority  of  thirty-three  against  them  on  the 
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Tithe  question,  and  lie  now  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
moved  a  resolution  embodying  still  more  determinedly  the 
Appropriation  Clause.  This  motion  was  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity of  twenty-seven.  Peel  regarded  the  result  as  implying 
a  want  of  confidence,  and  on  April  8  resigned.  While 
excitement  filled  every  political  circle,  and  Brooks's  Club 
was  thronged  with  expectant  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and 
others,  the  London  press  discussed  the  situation  in  terms 
not  always  uncomplimentary  to  O'Connell.  The  Courier 
said  that' '  ever  since  the  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  Ad- 
ministration Mr.  O'Connell  had  acted  in  the  most  disinte- 
rested manner,  without  showing  the  slightest  regard  to  his 
own  personal  objects;  and  we  hope  that,  in  any  new 
arrangements,  the  benefit  of  his  great  talents,  and  still 
greater  popularity,  may  be  obtained  to  promote  the  mutual 
;advantage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell 
has  not  only  kept  himself  aloof  from  political  intrigue  of 
every  kind,  and  has  made  no  attempt  to  forward  his  own 
views,  but  has,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  most  unequivo- 
cally declared  that,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  he  will  sup- 
port with  all  his  energies  any  Administration  resolved  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland.' 

The  Morning  Chronicle  declared  that  wisdom  and  policy 
demanded  the  conciliation  of  the  men  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people ;  that  O'Connell's 
hold  of  that  people  arose  from  a  conviction  that  he  was 
their  friend,  to  whom  they  owed  emancipation  from  bon- 
dage ;  and  that,  '  if  it  were  wished  to  smooth  the  way  of 
Government  in  Ireland,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
secure  his  services.' 

'  The  people  of  England,'  said  The  Times,  '  ought  to 
know  of  a  case  on  which  the  Eussell  Cabinet  is  now  sitting, 
and  in  the  decision  of  which  the  King  of  England  and  all 
his  subjects  are,  we  grieve  to  say,  too  deeply  interested. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  delay  and  difficulty  hitherto  expe- 
rienced by  Lord  Melbourne  in  his  attempt  to  form  a  "Wliig- 
Eadical  Administration  had  arisen  from  the  servile  fear 
entertained  by  his  Lordship's  party  of  the  Eepeal  agitator, 
Mr.  O'Connell.' 

The  coalition  which  followed  has  been  described  thou- 
sands of  times  as  the  '  Lichfield  House  Compact.'  ^     *  Com- 

'  Two    meetings  were    held    at       other  on  the  23rd  March. — Greville, 
Lichfield  House,  one  on  the  12th,  the      iii.  224,  233. 
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pact  there  was  none,'  writes  Earl  Eussell  in  his  Recollec- 
tions, '  but  an  alUance  on  honourable  terms  of  mutual 
co-operation  undoubtedly  existed.'  ^  Indeed,  the  conduct 
both  of  O'Connell  and  the  Government  made  the  under- 
standing and  the  coalition  equally  notorious.  The  new 
Ministers  were  anxious,  so  far  as  the  Hereditary  Chamber 
would  permit,  to  do  justice  to  Ireland  by  carrying  various 
reforms,  and  O'Connell,  on  the  faith  of  that  anxiety, 
exerted  his  vast  power  to  sustain  the  Government.  Any 
one  who  turns  over  the  newspaper  files  for  the  two  years 
which  succeeded  the  coalition  must  see  that  Ireland  enjoyed 
a  great  calm.  The  characters  of  three  men  in  the  Admini- 
stration gave  O'Connell  a  guarantee  for  the  reforms  he  had 
been  led  to  expect.  The  Viceroy,  Lord  Mulgrave,  opposing 
all  the  traditions  of  his  family,  held  almost  Eadical  views. 
Lords  Morpeth  and  Duncannon  were  thorough  friends  to 
Ireland,  and  Drummond  was  prepared  to  show  the  energy 
of  a  Hercules  in  cleansing  the  Augean  stable  of  Dublin 
Castle. 

It  has  been  so  often  assumed  that  a  treaty  was  ratified 
between  O'Connell  and  Melbourne  that,  doubtless,  some 
curiosity  will  be  excited  to  see  documental  evidence  of  its 
terms.  But,  the  arrangement  having  been  verbal,  no  docu- 
ments passed,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  '  Be- 
tween parties  hitherto  divided  a  compact  alliance  has  been 
formed,'  Shell  said  in  one  of  his  speeches  ;  and  soon  the 
word  '  compact '  was  made  the  text  of  startling  leaders 
and  excited  declamation.  The  warmth  of  feeling  thus 
evoked  received  no  small  stimulus  from  an  account  of  the 
negotiations  which  the  Morning  Post  claimed  to  be  able  to 
furnish. 

Lord  John  Eussell,  it  stated,  asked  O'Connell  if  he  had 
any  suggestions  to  offer  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
a  new  Administration,  and  O'Connell  named  certain  terms 

^  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  after-  ment  that  can  be  ascribed  to  it. 
wards  Lord  Broughton,  had  a  seat  Little  right  had  the  Tories  to  taunt 
in  the  Cabinet ;  but  his  privately  us  with  trying  to  please  O'Connell, 
printed  Becollcctions  make  no  refer-  as  they  were  ready  at  all  times  to 
ence  to  '  the  compact.'  The  same  co-operate  not  only  with  the  ultra- 
remark  applies  to  the  gossiping  Eadicals,  but  with  the  Chartists.' 
Life  and  Letters  of  Palmerston.  {Life  of  Campbell,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.) 
Lord  Campbell,  less  reticent,  calls  Among  the  Whig  creations  was 
it  a  perfectly  legitimate  understand-  a  title  for  Bulwer,  which  stimulated 
ing,  and  adds  :  *  I  am  not  aware  of  him  to  increased  literary  exertion, 
any  bad  measure,  or  bad  appoint- 
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indispensable  to  his  support  of  it,  adding  that  he  was  not 
personally  desirous  of  office.  '  Mr.  O'Connell  demanded 
that  he  shall  have  the  absolute  nommation  of  the  next 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  with  the  power 
of  filling  up  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  those  offices. 
2.  That  he  shall  have  an  absolute  vote  ^  on  the  appointment 
of  the  new  Lord- Lieutenant  during  the  existence  of  the 
forthcoming  Ministry.  3.  That  three  great  measures  of 
State  policy  for  Ireland  shall  be  framed  by  him,  and  sup- 
ported in  Parliament  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Admmi- 
stration.  The  public,'  adds  the  Post,  '  will  be  astounded  to 
learn  that  the  whole  of  these  conditions  are  acceded  to 
without  reserve.  In  pursuance  of  the  first  article  of  the 
O'Connell  treaty,  Mr.  Per r in  is  already  nominated  for  the 
office  of  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  O'Loghlen  for  that  of 
Solicitor-General  of  Ireland.  In  pursuance  of  the  second 
article,  Lord  Mulgrave  has  already  been  honoured  by  Mr. 
O'Connell's  approbation  as  the  new  Lord-Lieutenant.  With 
respect  to  the  third  article,  extensive  explanations  were 
demanded  and  given,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have  not 
learned,  except  that  one  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  remedial 
measures  is  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  elective 
franchise  throughout  Ireland,  by  means  of  lowering  the 
qualification.  This  measure  is,  we  understand,  and  the 
public  will  not  be  slow  to  believe,  founded  upon  such  prin- 
ciples as,  when  brought  into  practical  operation,  will  give 
Mr.  O'Connell  an  effective  nomination  of  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  the  whole  body  of  Irish  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  stated  to  us,  and  we  believe  correctly, 
that  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
objected  at  first  very  strongly ;  but  when  Lord  John 
Eussell  asserted  that  the  support  of  Mr.  O'Connell  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  any  Government  to  carry  on 
the  public  business  in  the  House,  and  when  he  declared, 
moreover,  his  fixed  determination  not  to  form  part  of  any 
Government  of  which  Mr.  O'Connell  is  not  either  a  mem- 
ber or  pledged  supporter,  the  noble  lords  at  length,  and 
reluctantly,  ga,\s  way.  It  is  said  also — and  we  have  heard 
the  statement  from  such  a  quarter  as  leaves  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  our  mind  of  its  correctness — that  various  attempts 
have  been   made  to   extort  conditions  from   his  Majesty 

'  This  was  put  by  The  Times  and       which  has  been  adopted  by  O'Keeffe 
Chronicle    as    an    '  absolute    veto,'      in  his  Life  of  O'Connell. 
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with  respect  to  the  creation  of  peers,  and  other  exertions  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  and,  we  rejoice  to  add, 
that  to  all  such  attempts  his  Majesty  has  offered  a  deter- 
mined and  successful  resistance.' 

Part  of  this  '  resistance '  was  a  letter  of  six  pages, 
levelled  mainly  at  O'Connell,  as  we  learn  from  the  unpub- 
lished Recollections  of  Lord  Broughton. 

If  some  things  are  overstated  in  the  account  supplied 
by  the  Morning  Post,  there  are  several  important  points  not 
mentioned  at  all.  O'Connell  consented  that  the  great 
question  of  Eepeal  should  be  placed  in  abeyance  ;  to  aid 
the  Irish  Executive  in  maintaining  English  authority  in 
Ireland,  while  requiring,  on  the  other  hand,  that  men  of 
popular  sympathies  should  be  appointed  to  official  posts ; 
*  in  fact,  a  real  union  between  the  two  countries,  involving 
equal  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises,  and  also  that 
practical  effect  should  be  given  to  the  Belief  Act  of  '29,  by 
taking  the  Government  of  Ireland  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Orange  ascendancy  and  identifying  it  with  the  nation  at 
large.'  ^  The  papers  of  the  day  describe  the  exciting  scene 
where  the  Liberal  section  of  the  House,  including  O'Connell 
and  his  sons,  advanced  amidst  shouts  of  applause  and  took 
possession  of  the  Ministerial  benches  ;  while  Melbourne,  in 
the  calm  of  the  House  of  Lords,  announced  that  he  had 
formed  a  Ministry.  Lord  Alvanley  rose  to  mquire  whether 
the  noble  lord  had  or  had  not  the  powerful  aid  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  whom  the  same  Government,  when  in  power  a 
few  months  before,  had  denounced  pointedly  in  the  King's 
Speech.  '  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  or  not,'  replied  Lord  Melbourne,  '  but  I  say 
most  distinctly  that  I  have  taken  no  means  to  secure  it,  and 
I  most  particularly  state  that  I  have  entered  into  no  terms 
whatever,  or  have  said  anything,  from  which  any  inference 
can  be  drawn,  in  order  to  secure  that  individual's  support.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Lord  Wellesley  in  his  will  describes 
O'Connell  as  '  Melbourne's  pillar  of  state  '  ;  but  Wellesley 
to  his  death  smarted  under  the  slight  of  not  having  been 
reappointed  Viceroy  by  Melbourne. 

O'Connell  did  not  long  delay  to  show  the  Premier  how 
ready  he  was  to  help.  Indeed,  friendly  relations  subsisted 
between  them  when  Mr.  Lamb  filled  the  post  of  Irish 
Secretary,  and  I  find  several  letters  written   in  January 

*  Fifty  Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland. 
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1827  expressing  anxiety  that  Lamb  should  be  returned 
for  Dublin.  Lord  Houghton  says  of  him,  '  there  was  a 
certain  Irishry  (as  Irishmen  then  were)  in  William  Lamb's 
character.'  ^ 

The  Government  had  yielded  to  a  request  of  O'Connell's 
that  a  commission  might  be  sent  to  Dublin  for  the  exami- 
nation of  700  witnesses  in  respect  to  the  Petition  which  had 
been  presented  against  his  return.''  The  commission  was 
now  about  to  sit,  and  O'Connell,  on  arrival  in  Dublin,  issued 
a  manifesto  to  the  people  which  deserves  to  be  preserved. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  he  said  :  '  I  come  now 
before  that  people  to  avow  myself  the  determined  supporter  of 
the  Administration.  To  the  King's  Ministers  I  have  ten- 
dered my  unbought,  unpurchasable,  unconditional  supj)ort. 
I  have  neither  made  terms  nor  stipulations  with  them.  It 
suffices  for  me  that  their  political  principles  are  all  identified 
with  the  cause  of  good  government  and  of  justice  to  the 
loved  land  of  my  birth.  The  tranquillity,  the  prosperity, 
the  liberty  of  Ireland  also  appear  to  me  identified  with  the 
maintenance  in  power  of  the  present  Ministry. 

'  It  is  under  this  impression  that  I  have  tendered  my 
support.  It  is  simply  and  singly  because  I  deem  them 
the  friends  of  Ireland  that  they  command  my  services,  such 
as  they  are.  Ireland  is  the  object  of  my  earthly  idolatry  : 
whoever  is  her  friend  is  dear  to  me  as  the  red  blood  flowing 
through  my  heart,  and  the  horrid  specimen  we  have  just 
had  of  Conservative  and  Orange  ascendancy  makes  me 
smile  with  delight  at  finding  the  bigoted  oppressors  de- 
prived of  power,  and  the  prospect  of  a  sanguinary  contest 
between  the  people  and  the  Orange  faction  closed,  I  trust, 
for  ever. 

*  But  as  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  or  wise  to  make 
stipulations  with  the  present  Ministry,  I  may  and  I  ought  to 

*  Fortnightly  Eeview,  February  land  for  the  defence,  the  Duke  of 

1878.  Bedford   contributing   one   hundred 

"  The   Carlton   Club   is   said  to  guineas.     The  King  waxed  angry  at 

have  largely  defrayed  the  costs  of  this  act,  and  ordered  the  duke's  bust 

the  petitioners,  which  amounted  to  to    be    removed    from    among    the 

£40,000.  sculptures  at  Windsor. 

Large  sums  were  raised  in  Eng- 
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be  asked  what  benefits  I  expect  and  anticipate  for  Ireland 
from  the  King's  present  Ministers  ?  '  Among  the  antici- 
pated advantages  were : — 

*  The  country  will  cease  to  be  governed  by  its  unrelenting 
enemies.  The  Ministers  will  necessarily  displace  their  own 
and  the  people's  enemies,  and  employ  the  friends  of  the 
people  and  their  own.  How  Ireland  will  rejoice  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Castle  has  been  cleansed  of  those  who  dis- 
torted everything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  popular  interest, 
and  countenanced  and  protected  everybody  and  everything 
hostile  to  the  Irish  people  ! 

'  The  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  will  be  purified. 
The  selection  to  judicial  offices  of  political  partisans  will 
never  more  be  heard  of ;  men  who  have  proved  their  inte- 
grity and  independence  by  political  honesty  in  times  when 
it  was  a  crime  to  dare  to  be  liberal  will  be  the  fit  objects  of 
the  selection  of  the  Ministry;  and  the  waters  of  justice 
will  no  longer  be  poured  through  mephitic  channels,  de- 
structive of  life  and  property,  but  will  flow  in  j)ure  sources, 
diffusing  salubrity  and  gladness  over  the  land.' 

He  goes  on  to  say : — 

'  There  is  but  one  magic  in  politics,  and  that  is,  to  he 
always  right.  Eepealers  of  Ireland,  let  us  be  always  right ; 
let  us  honestly  and  sincerely  test  the  Union  in  the  hands 
of  a  friendly  Administration,  and,  placing  no  impediments 
in  their  way,  let  us  give  them  a  clear  stage  and  all  possible 
favour,  to  work  the  Union  machinery  for  the  benefit  of  old 
Ireland.' 

*  People  of  Ireland  ! '  he  concluded,  *  let  us  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  present  all-important  crisis.  Let  us  forget 
all  bygone  dissensions  and  injuries.  Let  us  rally  round  a 
Ministry  which  promises  a  new  era,  an  era  of  justice  and 
conciliation  to  the  Irish  people.  Let  us  assist  to  reduce 
the  Orangeists  to  their  natural  state  in  society — powerless 
and  therefore  harmless  ;  enjoying  the  full  protection  of  the 
law,  a.nd  the  fullest  use  of  their  properties  and  rights  as 
subjects,  but  deprived  of  political  favour   or  power,  and 
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reduced  to  the  level  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Let  us  assist 
the  Ministry,  finally,  to  adjust  all  rights  connected  with  the 
system  of  tithes,  and  so  totally  to  extinguish  for  ever  that 
"blood- stained  impost.  Above  all,  let  us  aid  them  to  esta- 
blish, at  once  and  effectually,  a  complete  Corporate  reform, 
and  to  banish  for  ever  from  their  usurpations  that  pestilent 
nest  of  corporate  bigots  and  monopolists,  who  have  so  long 
disgraced  and  plundered  our  cities  and  towns. 

'  The  new  Ministry  are  placed  in  a  situation  of  some 
difficulty,  and  will  want  the  entire  aid  of  all  the  friends  of 
reform  and  amelioration.  Let  Ireland  become  a  portion  of 
their  strength  and  security,  and  let  them,  on  their  part,  so 
deal  with  Ireland  as  to  be  able,  hereafter,  to  look  back  with 
pride  to  the  pacification  and  prosperity  of  this  country 
as  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  grateful  Ireland  will  recog- 
nise them  as  the  first  of  its  benefactors. 

'We  are,  after  all,  a  generous  and  confiding  nation. 
May  our  generosity  be  met  with  a  congenial  and  a  reci- 
procal spirit ;  and  may  our  confidence  be  justified  by  the 
sincerity,  the  zeal,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  the 
King's  Ministers  will  manfully  do  justice  to  Ireland.' 

Thus  was  sealed,  in  the  face  of  day,  this  famous  alliance. 
Eidicule  and  invective  sought  at  the  time — and  often  suc- 
cessfully— to  discredit  it ;  but  the  importance  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Administration  must  be  historically  confessed. 
Mr.  Barry  O'Brien  says  that  it  was  the  first  which  dealt  in 
earnest  with  Irish  grievances  :  it  did  more.  In  days  when 
Governments  rose  and  fell  like  meteor  lights,  Melbourne 
ruled  for  six  years  and  a  half.  He  formed  his  Government 
under  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  His  following 
was  largely  composed  of  disappointed  men,  on  whose  fidelity 
he  could  not  always  rely  ;  and  he  had  to  contend  against  a 
majority  of  near  one  hundred  in  the  Lords.  Yet  this  coalition 
Government — thanks  to  O'Connell's  support — survived  two 
dissolutions,  closed  the  reign  of  a  king,  and  inaugurated 
one  of  the  most  important  sovereignties  in  the  annals  of 
England.  It  carried  a  number  of  important  measures 
against  a  powerful  Opposition,  headed  by  the  master-minds 
of  Peel,  Wellington,  and  Lyndhurst,  not  to  speak  of  the 
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ingenious  hostility  of  Brougham,  former  Chancellor,  but 
whom  Melbourne  had  now  thrown  overboard.'^ 

'  It  gradually  alia}  ed  the  agitation  which  lingered  after 
the  great  Eeform  tempest  of  '32,'  observes  a  writer.  '  It  sub- 
dued the  revolt  in  Canada,  and  introduced  a  new  era  of 
Colonial  Government ;  it  established  and  maintained  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  secured  constitu- 
tional government  in  Spain,  and  triumphantly  encountered 
one  of  the  crises  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  in  its  closing 
hours  it  raised  that  standard  of  Eree  Trade  which  was  ere 
long  to  win  over  to  its  cause  the  most  eminent  of  its  former 
opponents.'  ^  All  this  while  Melbourne,  as  Prime  Minister, 
was  honoured  by  the  fullest  confidence  and  regard  which 
his  youthful  sovereign  could  bestow.  An  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  '  our  darling  Queen '  will  be  found  to  pervade 
O'Connell's  letters. 

Earl  Eussell,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Daily  News 
shortly  before  his  death,  said  : — '  It  is  late  now  to  discuss 
the  merits  and  the  faults  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  but  I  cannot 
forget  that  when  the  Canadian  insurgents  were  seeking 
everywhere  for  aid,  Mr.  O'Connell  refused  to  countenance 
them  ;  and  in  a  similar  manner,  when  strikes  were  going 
on  in  Ireland,  resolutely  refused  to  give  them  any  encourage- 
'ment.'  In  fact,  O'Connell  was  hooted  at  a  meeting,  and 
even  threatened  with  death,  for  opposmg  the  Trades'  Union 
and  their  exclusive  '  'Prentice  Laws.' 

Judge  Keogh  once  surprised  some  friends  by  sa3ang,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Edward  Ellice,  a  member 
of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  of  1834,  that  O'Connell 
had  been  nominated  Attorney-General,  and  was  for  half  a 
day  the  first  Law-officer  of  the  Crown.  Ellice  ^  was  the  nego- 
tiator, and  O'Connell  said  that  he  would  like  to  be  in  office,  if 
it  were  only  to  show  Protestants  how  impartially  he  could  fill 
it.  His  commission  as  Attorney-General  was  duly  made  out, 
but  difficulties  intervened,  and  the  appointment  was  can- 
celled in  favour  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Judge)  Perrin. 

"  O'Connell   said   of    Brougham  born  1787,  died  1863,  having  in  the 

when  Lord  Chancellor, '  What  a  pity  previous  year  received  the  honorary 

he  does  not  know  a  little   law,  for  degree   of    D.C.L.      He    married   a 

then  he  would  know  a  little  of  every-  daughter   of    Earl   Grey,   and    was 

thing.'  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  Whip 

*  Edinbtirgh  Revieto,  A-prU.1871.  during   the  Administration  of  that 

°  The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ellice,  statesman. 
originally  a   merchant   of   London, 
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O'Connell's  letters  to  FitzPatrick  are  not  explicit  as  to 
the  hitch,  but  the  opposition,  it  is  certain,  came  from  the 
King.  O'Connell  was  admittedly  quite  competent  for  the 
post,  but  the  King  seems  to  have  seen  an  awkwardness  in 
entrusting  the  direction  of  State  prosecutions  to  one  who, 
throughout  a  long  career,  had  dexterously  sought  to  evade 
the  law.  The  writers  who  deal  with  the  Melbourne  Admi- 
nistration, from  Lords  Houghton  and  Broughton  to  Mr. 
Torrens,  are  confessedly  puzzled  on  points  which  this  cor- 
respondence helps  to  make  clear. ^  Lord  Houghton  did  not 
himself  enter  Parliament  until  two  years  later,  but  he  had 
the  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance  both  with  Melbourne 
and  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Friday,  near  6  p.m.  April  10,  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — No  final  arrangement  as  yet 
made.  Lord  Grey  has  positively  declined  to  be  Premier, 
and  Lord  Melbourne  is  forming  the  Administration.  As  yet 
no  difficulty  occurs,  save  as  far  as  relates  to  Irish  affairs, 
the  old  stumbling-block  to  British  ministers.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne has  been  for  hours  upon  hours  with  the  King, 
and  everything  progresses.  There  is  no  doubt  of  Black- 
burne  being  immediately  dismissed,  nor  of  liberal  measures 
being  adopted  towards  Ireland.  At  all  events,  this  is  a 
brain  blow  to  the  Orange  faction.  I  do  not  like  specu- 
lating on  what  is  to  be  positively  known  so  very  soon  as  to- 
morrow, by  which  time  I  should  hope  the  project  of  the  new 
Administration  will  be  compleat  in  all  its  English  details. 
You  may  be  convinced  that  I  will  not  accept  offers  of  any 
kind  without  distinct  pledges.  Nor  is  there  any  office  I 
should  accept  save  Attorney-General  or  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. But  there  may  be  objections  in  the  prejudices  of 
the  King  against  me  which  may  render  it  unwise  to  have 
me  named  to  any  situation.  The  result,  however,  will  be 
that  the  less  of  personal  advantage  I  acquire  the  more  of 
national  benefit  shall  I  stipulate  for.  I  do  believe  I  will 
possess  much  of  the  confidence  of  the  new  Ministry,  and 
my  hopes  are  high  for  Ireland. 

'  See  the  Fortnightly  Eeviciv  for  February  1878. 
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My  committee  are  arranging  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
mission ^  with  a  ]3erseverance  and  botheration  unequalled. 
The  results,  however,  are  satisfactory,  and  every  hour 
convinces  me  that  I  approach  to  the  close  of  the  struggle. 
I  have  been  unable  to  write  hitherto  since  the  committee 
began ;  but  I  see  my  way  now,  and  will  write  to  somebody 
every  day.     In  the  mean  time  be  in  good  spirits  about 

Ireland  and  xr  •         ■, 

lours  smcerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Spencer  Walpole,  in  his  '  History  of  England,'  writes  : 
'  O'Connell  was  the  greatest  of  living  Irishmen  ;  he  was  the 
greatest  of  living  orators.  Such  a  man  might  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Ministry  and  rewarded  with  the  position 
which  his  abilities  deserved.'  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  felt  by  Melbourne  that  an  alliance  so  close  with  the 
Irish  Liberator  would  estrange  from  the  Ministry  as  many 
English  adherents  as  it  would  gain  from  the  Eoman 
Catholics. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

(Private.)  London  :  Tuesday,  April  14,  '35. 

My  dear  Fitz, — It  is  not  wise  to  be  so  uneasy  about  the 
Commissioners.  They  have  no  discretion  to  reject  evidence. 
They  can  only  declare  their  reasons  for  not  thinking  it 
admissible,  but  they  must  put  it  on  their  fyle.  In  short, 
they  are  to  decide  nothing — with  the  prospect  of  a  year's 
constant  work  at  the  least.  Pray  quiet  the  minds  of  our 
friends  on  this  point.  It  really  is  not  worth  one  moment's 
thought. 

With  respect  to  myself,  most  of  the  facts  never  oozed 
out.  I  was  offered  the  Eolls,  which  I  at  once  rejected.  I 
understand  the  King  made  a  personal  objection  to  my 
being  in  power.  Heaven  help  the  worthy  old  gentleman  ! 
As  if  the  way  to  give  me  power  was  not  to  keep  me  out  of 
office !  You  are  aware  that  I  did  at  once  disclaim  taking 
any  office,  and  freed  the  new  Ministry  from  any  embarrass- 
ment arising  from  their  2vant  of  me.     I  have  been  most 

"^  See  p.  6,  ante. 
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highly  flattered  and  thanked  &c.  &c.  for  my  conduct,  and  yet 
it  would  be  not  only  folly  but  guilt  in  me  to  accept  any 
office  until  I  had  seen  how  the  new  Ministry  works.  My 
policy  is  obvious — to  keep  what  controul  I  possibly  can 
over  the  new  Government,  instead  of  being  under  their  con- 
troul. I  will  also  be  more  useful  by  influencing  the  ap- 
pointment of  others  than  by  submitting  to  take  an  appoint- 
ment  myself.  I  confess  I  never  in  my  life  ever  supposed  I 
could  become  so  obdurate  towards  the  Corporation  and 
Orange  factions  as  I  am.  Do  not  believe  one  word  of  any 
story  of  my  relaxing  on  these  points.  Delenda  est  Carthago 
is  my  device  ^  as  opposed  to  that  horde.  I  will  not  support 
the  Ministry  if  they  leave  in  place  or  power  one  of  them. 
They  must  all  go.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  tolerated  as  an 
instrument  of  government.  As  to  Blackburne,  Martley,^ 
and  that  gang,  out  they  go  !  Do  not  credit  the  possibility 
of  any  one  of  them  remaining  in  office.  In  short,  all  the 
Shawites  must  meet  a  rigid  exclusion. 

For  the  rest,  the  details  of  the  new  Administration  are 
not  as  yet  compleated,  and  nothing  is  known  beyond  what 
I  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Dublin  yesterday,-'  but  the  arrange- 
ments are  going  on  most  satisfactorily.  It  requires  time  to 
compleat  them,  but  they  will  be  ready  for  announcement 
by  Thursday.  Not  only  is  there  no  appearance  of  a  Tory 
reaction,  but  it  is  believed  that  Peel  has  actually  declared 
that  he  gives  up  that  party  for  ever.  There  is  some  truth 
in  the  report.  The  party  are  down,  I  do  believe,  for  ever ; 
but  they  must  be  excluded  rigidly  in  Ireland,  or  nothing  is 
done. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  my  political  education  has 
been  perfected  by  the  conduct  of  the  faction  towards  myself 
and  my  family.  The  unrelenting  hatred  with  which  they 
came  out  against  me  and  my  family  after  my  five  years  of 
conciliation  hus  surely  taught  me  that  it  is  a  faction  which 
may  be  beaten,  but  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  conciliated 

3  It    will    be   remembered   that  ■■  Afterwards  Judge, 

this   was   the    phrase    with   which  ^  The  fate  of  this  letter  cannot 

Cato  usually  ended  his  appeals  to  be  traced, 
the  people  of  Eome. 
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or  even  mitigated.  I  am  therefore  for  depriving  them  of 
all  power  to  do  mischief.  I  am  determined  never  again  to 
enter  into  any  compromise  with  the  scoundrels. 

The  expenses  of  the  election  j)etition  for  Dublin  have 
all  fallen  on  me.  They  are  frightful,  although  certainly  not 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  petitioners. 
Their  expenses  must  be  enormous,  but  that  is  small  comfort 
to  me,  who  have  the  Youghal  and  Tralee  petitions  yet  to 
combat  at  my  own  expense,  for  I  cannot  expect  one  shilling 
from  either  of  these  places.  No  wonder  that  my  heart 
should  sometimes  sink  within  me.  I  must  draw  two  more 
bills  like  the  last,  but  I  will  defer  them  as  long  as  I  can. 
I  hope  to  be  in  Dublin  next  week  to  get  uj)  personally  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
and  also  to  make  my  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the 
Youghal  petition,  which  is  to  be  heard  on  the  5th  of  May. 
I  sometimes  hope  it  may  be  abandoned,  as  no  counsel  have 
as  yet  been  retained  for  the  petitioners,  but  the  Orange 
faction  hate  me  so  much  that  they  will  certainly  put  me  to 
the  expense  of  the  petition  in  its  fullest  measure  of  costs. 
How  idle  to  suppose  that  I  can  compromise  with  such  a 
party  !  I  may  forgive  them,  as  I  ought  for  myself,  but  I 
should  be  a  villain  if  I  did  or  could  forgive  them  for  Ireland 
— that  is,  if  I  consented  to  leave  them  the  power  to  injure 
Ireland. 

Banish,  therefore,  from  the  minds  of  my  friends  every 
idea  of  my  being  any  party  to  the  remaining  in  power  of 
any  one  of  the  Orange  faction,  great  or  small. 

The  Cork  election  petition  will  be  over  probably  to- 
morrow. The  petitioners  will  be  seated — Callaghan  and 
Baldwin.  It  is  hoped  the  Cork  Sheriffs  will  be  sent  to 
Newgate. 

Believe  me  always,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell.^ 

^  Ere  this  letter  reached  Dublin  plosion.     The  late  Mr.  Luke  Dillon, 

the  statue  of  William  III.  in  College  of     Parliament    Street,    Dublin,    a 

Green  was  blown  off  its  horse.    (See  Badical,  was  said  by  his  friends  to 

vol.  i.  p.  84.)     Each  party  accused  have  unhorsed  King  WiUiam. 
the  other  of  being  privy  to  the  ex- 
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Morgan  O'Connell,  M.P.,  to  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

April  15,  1835. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  new  Ministry  will  be 
completed  by  to-morrow.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  despatch 
of  public  business  that  this  break  up  occurred  so  near  the 
recess,  so  that  in  fact  but  a  few  days  of  our  time  will  be 
lost  instead  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  which  must  have 
been  the  case  had  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Ministry 
occurred  at  any  other  period  of  the  Session.  My  father's 
conduct  has  raised  him  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  all 
good  and  liberal  men.  In  or  out  of  office,  he  will  continue 
the  arbiter  of  Ireland.  The  Orange  faction  here  are  quite 
piano  in  their  notes.  Shaw  looks  as  if  he  had  had  the 
ague,  so  pale  and  ghastly  ;  and  even  Perceval's  jolly  visage 
is  much  elongated.  But  no  wonder ;  they  are  down  for 
ever,  and  we  must  keep  them  down  ;  and  we  will  keep  them 
down,  with  the  divine  blessing.'^ 

I  hope  there  is  no  danger  of  a  split  in  the  Liberal 
interest  of  Drogheda.  Those  boroughs  are  vile  places,  and 
I  pity  any  man  who  has  to  do  with  them.  That  dirty 
little  town  of  Youghal  was  more  expensive  to  me  than  the 
county  of  Meath,  where  we  had  to  bring  voters  from  twenty- 
our  miles  and  farther.  As  William  Ford  says,  '  In  the 
towns  it's  the  ready  money  down.' 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

(Postmark,  April  16,  1835.)  London  :  Thursday. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  have  waited  until  the  last  moment 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  you  authentic  information. 
You  will  see  by  the  papers  that  the  House  is  again  ad- 
journed. All  the  interior  arrangements  for  the  new  Ministry 
are,  I  may  say,  quite  compleat,   but  the  King  is  giving 

'  All  this   must   be   taken   cum  Orange   ascendancy  had  held  office 

grano.    When,    in     1845,     Morgan  in  the  same  department.     It  will  be 

O'Connell     became     Eegistrar     of  seen  that  O'Connell  asked  for  Sterne 

Deeds,  he  appointed,  besides  nume-  Harte,  a  Protestant,  the  post  which 

rous     Liberals,    at     least      twenty  Melbourne  gave  to  Morgan. 
Tories,  whose  fathers  in  the  days  of 
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every  possible  delay.  The  basis  of  the  new  Government  is 
therefore  not  acceded  to.  Lord  Melbourne  very  properly 
refuses  to  be  united.  The  King  has  been  driven  from  point 
to  point,  and  now  takes  his  stand  on  the  Horse  Guards, 
insisting  that  Lord  Hill  shall  not  be  removed.  On  this 
topic  the  negotiation  rests.  The  King  would  persevere  if 
he  could,  but  Peel  has  too  much  at  stake  in  his  princely 
fortune  to  consent  to  a  new  dissolution,  which  might  con- 
vulse the  social  frame,  and  without  a  dissolution  no  Tory 
Ministry  has  the  least  chance  to  stand  a  month.  I  do 
therefore,  from  all  I  hear  and  see,  most  confidently  expect 
that  the  post  of  Saturday  will  carry  the  gratifying  tidings 
that  the  new  Ministry  is  finally  arranged.  I  heard  from 
the  very  best  authority  this  expectation  exjDressed,  and  do 
not  myself  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise.  Let  me  then  pro- 
mise you  that  my  letter  of  Saturday  will  contain  a  list  of 
the  new  Ministers. 

The  volume  of  the  Dublin  Commission  goes  over  by  this 
post. 

The  Cork  Committee  spent  the  day  striking  off — of  the 
majority  of  the  popular  party — one,  just  one.  There 
remain  168. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

From  a  Nobleman,  requesting  a  frank. 

[1835.] 

Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  ac- 
quaintance, I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  complying — the 
more  so  as  I  take  it  as  an  augury  of  the  friendly  relations 
which  I  trust  may  soon  subsist  between  men  of  your  rank 
and  the  Popular  party. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

9  Clarges  Street,  London :  ITth  April,  1835. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
all  is  arranged.  The  King  comes  to  town  to-morrow  at  one 
to  swear  in  the  new  Ministry.     I  am  not  apprised  of  the 
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details,  but  this  intelligence,  that  all  is  settled,  I  have  from 
two  sources  of  the  highest  authority,  the  one  belonging  to 
the  royal  staff,  the  other  to  the  new  Ministry.  Blessed  be 
God  !  we  have  had  a  great  escape.  Lord  Melbourne  went 
down  to  Windsor  this  morning.  The  Council  to  swear  in 
the  new  Ministers  is  to  be  held  at  one,  and  shortly  after 
four  the  new  writs  are  to  be  moved  for.  I  will  write,  of 
course,  after  the  House  rises.  Again  I  say,  blessed  be  God  ! 
who  delivers  us  from  the  Orange  insulting  oppressors. 

I  could  write  a  volume  of  reports  about  offices,  but  my 
spirits  are  too  buoyant.  They  say  that  it  is  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  who  is  to  shine  as  Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland. 
They  say  Brougham  is  to  be  propitiated  by  being  made 
Chairman  of  the  Lords  ;  but  what  signifies  all  these  sayings  ? 
It  is  certain  that  the  new  Ministry  is  framed,  and  will  he 
officially  published  to-morrow. 

The  news  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  publication  of 

the  evening  papers. 

Ever  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell.^ 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

National  Bank  of  Ireland,  39  Old  Broad  Street, 
London  :  21st  April,  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — In  the  first  place,  see  my  friend 
Mr.  O'Neih,^  and  tell  him  I  was  this  day  at  the  Treasury  to 
inquire  when  and  how  he  was  to  be  paid,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  found  the  best  dispositions  in  that  quarter.  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  had  indeed  left  a  favorable  memorandum, 
shewing  that  he  was  determined  to  act  on  the  spirit  of 
Lord  Althorp's  agreement,  and  I  find  that,  although  nothing 
definite  can  be  done  until  after  Mr.  Piice  is  returned  for 

i*  Later  on,  when  an  attempt  was  very   close.      Holland   House    knew 

made  to  destroy  RTelbourne's  prestige  him  not;    he  never  penetrated  the 

by  an  unworthy  charge  from  which  arcana  of  Woburn  Abbey;  to  Bowood 

an  Enghsh  jury  at  last  acquitted  him,  he  was  a  stranger. 
some  Orange  scribes  designated  his  ''   Vide  letter  of  March  7,  1884. 

Government  as   the   '  Crim-Connell  O'Neil  was  a  heavy  sufferer   by   a 

Administration.'    Socially  the  Whig  destructive  tire  in  the  Custom  House 

alliance  with   O'Connell  was  never  stores  in  1833. 
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Cambridge,  yet  tliat  the  present  Government  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  interpose  no  formal  or  technical  difficulties  in  our 
way,  but  to  act  honestly  and  fairly  on  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  agreement  and  verdict  had  in  consequence. 
On  my  return  here  by  the  11th  of  May  I  have  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  final  arrangement  will  be  made  very 
satisfactorily  for  my  friends,  and  indeed  for  some  of  my 

bitter  enemies,  such  as ^  &c. ;  but  no  matter.    I  will,  I 

trust,  be  useful  to  them  all.  I  can  now  entertain  no  doubt 
of  obtaining  payment. 

I  will  remain  in  Dublin  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
vacation.  I  have  to  organise  the  working  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  my  foolish  enemies  persevere  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
I  have  much  business  with  the  Irish  Government  to  transact 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  You  will  have  a  clean  sweep 
at  the  Castle  and  in  the  offices.  I  have  not  yet  heard  who 
is  to  succeed  Sir  William  Gossett  ^ ;  indeed,  the  fault  is  mine, 
as  I  did  not  ask ;  but  no  matter.  We  have  an  excellent 
man  in  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  new  Lord-Lieutenant.  I  tell 
you  there  cannot  be  better.  Lord  Morpeth,  too,  is  excellent. 
Then  the  Law-officers  are  admirable.  We  shall  have  a  new 
Registry  Bill  and  the  Corporate  Eeform  Bill  for  the  great 
towns  brought  in  at  once,  and  pass  the  House  of  Commons 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Let  the  Lords  dispose  of  them  as 
they  choose — perhaps  I  may  say  as  they  dare.  It  is  re- 
ported, I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  vacant  sergeantcy  will 
be  offered  to  Holmes,^  then  to  Richards,"*  and  I  believe  it 
quite  certain  that  Sergeant  Greene  will  be  deprived  of  the 
office  of  Law  adviser  to  the  Castle,  which  place,  it  is  said, 
will  be  given  to  Woulfe.^  Every  exertion  will  be  made  to 
bring  forward  the  Liberal  part  of  the  Bar,  and  in  every  de- 
partment the  enemies  of  the  country  will  be  discounten- 

'  Name  erased  by  the  recipient  John  E.  Corballis  that  a  stuff  gown 

of  the  letter.  should  be  his  shroud.      This  great 

-  The   Under  Secretary  for  Ire-  orator  survived  until  October,  1859, 

land.  when  he  died,  aged  ninety-four. 

'  Robert  Holmes,  the  cousin  of  *  Afterwards  Baron  Richards. 

Emmet,  and  State  prisoner  of  1803,  =  A  Roman  Catholic  orator,  ap- 

declined   all  favours   at   the   hands  pointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 

of  the  Government,     He  declared  to  quer, 

VOL.  II.  C 
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anced.  I  hope  we  shall  have  some  valuable  changes  in  the 
different  Dublin  establishments,  especially  in  the  Paving 
Board.  If  my  Commission  goes  on,  a  dismissal  or  two  will 
be  quite  certain.  But  of  this  more  when  we  meet.  There 
is  a  fixed  determination  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  and  Lord 
Mulgrave  is  a  man  not  to  be  baffled  or  deluded.  Some 
strong  blows  will  be  struck  on  the  Orange  system.  We  are, 
I  believe,  on  the  verge  of  better  times.  I  can  not  tell  you 
all  my  reasons  for  being  satisfied,  but  I  have  abundant 
reasons  for  hope,  nay,  certainty. 

You  must  not  allow  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  get 
directly  or  indh-ectly  into  the  newspapers.     I  will  write 
again,  please  God,  to-morrow  from  my  resting  place. 
Believe  me  always, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  Lord  Mulgrave '  was,  of  course,  the  new  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. His  antecedents  were  essentially  liberal.  His 
first  speech  was  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  Lord  John 
Eussell's  earliest  resolutions  on  Reform  were  seconded  by 
Mulgrave  in  words  which  went  much  further  than  his  pro- 
gressive friend.  He  also  wrote  pamphlets  on  the  question, 
but  his  great  claim  to  popularity  arose  from  the  result  of 
his  motion  for  abolishing  the  office  of  Joint  Postmaster- 
General.  Ministers  admitted  in  reply  that  sinecure  offices 
were  necessary  to  maintain  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
Soon  after  a  circular  letter  came  to  light,  written  b}'  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  Althorp  and  Mulgrave 
were  severely  censured  for  having  combined  to  impair  the 
influence  of  the  Crown.  Mulgrave  brought  the  matter 
before  the  House,  carried  an  address  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  second  Postmaster-Generalship  was  soon  after  abolished. 
As  Governor  of  Jamaica  he  subdued  the  rebellion  in  that 
island,  and  the  troops,  who  had  become  mutinous,  he  re- 
called to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Lord  Mulgrave  landed  in 
Dublin  as  Viceroy  on  May  11,  1835,  and  was  escorted  from 
the  waterside  by  a  procession  carrying  banners  on  which 
were  inscribed  such  mottoes  as  '  The  complete  extinction  of 
tithes.'  This  proceeding  inflamed  the  Conservatives  against 
him,  and  his  rule  was  described  by  its  organs  as  '  The 
O'Mulgrave  Administration,'  while  O'Connell  usually  figures 
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as  '  His  Excellency  Dan  O'Connell,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ireland.'  A  sketch  of  Lord  Normanby  (believed  to  have 
been  revised  by  himself)  appears  in  an  early  issue  of  '  Men 
of  the  Time.'  He  removed  from  the  Bench,  we  learn,  '  a 
crowd  of  magistrates  who  had  abused  their  office  to  oppress 
the  King's  subjects  because  they  were  of  another  party  or 
creed,  abated  the  practice  of  entrusting  the  dominant  clergy 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthened  the  law  by  reforming  the  executive  system, 
uniting  in  it  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  and  making 
all  feel  that  the  law  was  no  longer  an  enemy,  but  a  powerful 
friend.' 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Dunstable  :  April  22nd,  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick,— Here  I  am  with  Mrs.  O'Connell 
on  our  way  to  the  Head,*^  which  we  will  reach,  God  willing, 
on  Friday  night. 

I  left  everything  quite  satisfactory  on  my  departure  from 
London.  The  new  Ministers  do  not  apprehend  being  re- 
jected by  any  of  their  constituencies,  and  the  spirit  favor- 
able to  Ireland  continues  to  increase,  I  hope,  in  intensity. 
Sir  Wm.  Gossett  ^  leaves  the  Castle  without  delay,  and  I 
heard  of  an  excellent  man — Mr.  Drummond  ^ — as  his  suc- 
cessor. There  is  also  another  worthy,  a  Mr.  Piich,  in  nomi- 
nation. 

You  seem  to  wish  that  I  should  shrink  from  public 
meetings  or  exhibitions.  I  totally  disagree  with  you.  I 
have  no  apprehension  of  unruly  Piepealers.  I  should  desire 
to  give  them  a  public  opportunity  of  discussing  their  views 

"  Holyhead.  hands  by  the  representatives  of  the 

'  The  Under  Secretary  for  Ire-  Eight  Hon.  A.  E.  Blake, 

land.     Gossett  was  the  relic  of  an  >*  Drummond      was      appointed 

obsolete     regime.      O'Connell     was  mainly  through  the  instrumentality 

mainly  instrumental   in   the    eject-  of     Perrin     and     Althorp.       When 

ment.     From  a  cursory  examination  Perrin  was  asked  by  Lord  Mulgrave 

of  such  memoranda  as  Sir  W.  Gos-  on    what    grounds    he     urged    the 

sett  has  left  behind  him,  he  seems  change  from  Gossett  to  Drummond, 

to  have  been  not  the  narrow-minded  he  replied  in  a  low  earnest  tone,  'My 

party-man  that  O'Connell  assumes.  Lord,  he  will  be  your  right  eye,  and 

Gossett's  State  i^apers,  including  a  if  we  are  to  spend  our  time  plucking 

very  remarkable  correspondence  be-  old  beams  out  of  it,  your  Govern- 

tween    Lord    Wellesley    and    Lord  ment  will  not  go  straight.' — Torrens' 

Melbourne,  have  been  placed  in  my  Melhottrne,  ii.  127. 

c  X 
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in  contrast  with  mine.  I  am  as  much  a  Kepealer  as  ever 
I  was,  but  I  see  the  absohite  necessity  of  confuting  those 
who  say  we  prevented  the  Union  from  having  a  fair  trial  in 
the  hands  of  a  friendly  Ministry,  and  also  of  giving  a  deci- 
sive check  to  Orangeism.  The  scoundrel  Orangemen — always 
enemies  to  Ireland — now  place  all  their  claims  to  English 
and  Government  support  on  their  being  the  real  opponents 
to  the  Eepeal,  which  they  call  '  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire.'  I  have  two  objects — to  overthrow  the  Orange 
system,  and  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  nothing 
but  a  domestic  Parliament  will  do  Ireland  justice.  With 
these  views  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  the  sooner  I 
come  before  the  Irish  public  the  better.  I  know  the  magic 
of  being  right.  I  never  saw  that  which  was  founded  on 
common  sense  defeated  at  a  public  meeting.  Common 
sense  sanctions  and  directs  my  present  course — the  experi- 
ment I  am  making  to  confound  the  Orange  part}^,  and  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  measures  of  those  who  declare  them- 
selves our  friends.  I  will  therefore  attend  every  public 
meeting  and  every  public  dinner  I  possibly  can. 
Believe  me  always  yours,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrkh. 

Wolverhampton  :  Thursday,  April  23. 

I  foolishly  left  London  so  late  yesterday  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  Mrs.  O'Connell  beyond  this  town  to-night, 
and  as  there  are  140  miles  to  Holyhead,  I  feel  she  cannot 
reach  there  to-morrow.  I  must  therefore  change  my  plan 
and  go  to-morrow  only  to  Llangollen,  and  on  Saturday  to 
Bangor,  where  we  can  hear  Mass  on  Sunday. 

After  the  fatal  ending  of  his  duel  with  D'Esterre, 
O'Connell  registered,  as  he  said,  a  vow  in  Heaven  that  he 
would  not  again  engage  in  this  fashionable  practice,  as  it 
unfortunately  was  then  regarded.  He  was  challenged  on 
various  occasions,  afterwards  often  in  words  of  exasperating 
severity ;  but  the  Champion  of  Moral  Force,  as  he  now 
proclaimed  himself,  kept  his  resolution  if  he  did  not  hold 
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his  peace.  Duelling  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Charles 
Phillips  well  remarked  that  refusal  to  fight  in  the  then  state 
of  society  showed  more  courage  than  to  take  up  the  glove. 

No  friend  of  humanity,  or  of  any  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  from  time  to  time  challenged  O'Connell,  can 
hut  rejoice  at  the  course  he  pursued.  Jeremy  Bentham, 
an  old  friend  of  O'Connell's,  in  a  letter  to  Wellington,  dated 
March  23,  1829,  cautioning  him  against  being  provoked  to 
fight  more  duels  writes  : — 

'  O'Connell  was  sure  of  his  mark.  He  had  made  him- 
self so  in  an  odd  way.  In  his  part  of  the  country  reigns  a 
commonwealth  of  dogs ;  their  practice  was  to  attack  men 
on  horseback,  biting  the  horse's  heels.  O'Connell  travelled 
with  pistols,  and  practised  with  them  upon  those  dogs  till 
he  became  expert  as  above.' 

Bentham  would  have  been  further  interested  to  know 
that  the  Great  Agitator  and  Purcell  0' Gorman,  during  a 
tedious  journey  by  canal  boat  from  Dublin,  amused  them- 
selves firing  pistol-shots  at  the  trees  on  either  side. 

O'Connell,  when  replying  in  Parliament  to  the  sarcastic 
attack  made  on  him  by  Lord  Alvanley  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  called  this  peer  '  a  bloated  buffoon.'  A  challenge 
from  Alvanley  was  the  result. 

To  Hon.  Dawson  Darner. 

Merrion  Square,  Dublin  :  1st  May,  1835. 

Sir, — I  have  received  three  letters — two  purporting  to 
be  written  by  you  and  one  by  Lord  Alvanley — but  under 
circumstances  of  such  a  ludicrous  nature  that  I  can  scarcely 
bring  myself  to  believe  them  to  be  genuine.  If  not,  I  trust 
you  will  excuse  me  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  and  ])lame 
only  the  persons  who  used  your  name. 

The  first  letter  is,  indeed,  dated  the  22nd  of  April,  but 
was  not  put  into  the  London  Post  Office  until  the  27th,  and 
did  not,  and  could  not,  reach  me  here  before  the  29th, 
Thursday.  Your  second  letter  is  dated  the  28th,  Wednes- 
day, and  expresses  surprise  that  I  did  not  before  then 
answer  your  first  letter,  which  I  could  not  receive  until  the 
day  after. 

Again,  Lord  Alvanley's  letter  is  nothing  less  than  a 
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challenge  to  fight ;  to  be  delivered  to  me  in  London,  as  it 
would  seem ;  rather  an  inconvenient  distance,  as  the  letter 
is  dated  at  Clifden.  But  this  letter  assumes  an  air  of 
more  comicality  when  it  turns  out  to  be  one  sent  by  one 
person  in  Clifden  to  another  person  in  London,  to  be  trans- 
mitted thpnce  to  a  third  person  in  Dublin,  to  fight  a  duel 
at  a  truly  long  shot.  This,  as  we  say  in  Ireland,  '  bangs 
Banagher.' 

It  is,  however,  after  all,  but  an  unvalorous  absurdity  m 
Lord  Alvanley  to  send  me  a  challenge,  when  my  sentiments 
on  that  subject  have  been  so  publicly  and  so  frequently 
proclaimed. 

But  there  is  really  a  serious  view  of  the  matter,  which 
it  is,  I  believe,  my  duty  to  take.  It  is  this :  that  these 
letters  are  a  distinct  breach  of  privilege.  It  seems  to  me  at 
present  that  I  am  bound  to  treat  them  as  such;  and  if  I 
continue  to  think  so,  I  will  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  accordingly. 

As  to  duelling,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  teU  you  that  I 
treat  it  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  as  a  practice  in- 
consistent with  common  sense,  but,  above  all,  as  a  violation^ 
plain  and  palpable,  of  the  divine  law. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  understand 
that,  although  I  totally  disclaim  anything  connected  with 
duelling,  yet  I  am  most  anxious  on  every  occasion  upon 
which  any  man  can  point  out  to  me  that  I  have  anywhere, 
or  in  any  manner,  done  him  an  injustice,  to  repair  it  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  wishes.  So,  if  I  have,  without  a  com- 
plete justification,  offended  any  man,  I  am  alwaj's  perfectly 
ready  to  make  the  fullest  atonement  he  can  possibly  desire  ; 
therefore  neither  Lord  Alvanley  nor  any  other  man  re- 
quires the  absurd  code  of  duelling  with  me.  I  would  have 
the  greatest  alacrity  to  atone  to  any  man  who  showed  me 
that  I  had  unjustifiably  assailed  him. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

On  receipt  of  a  further  missive  Morgan  O'Connell,  the 
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Liberator's  son,  took  up  the  glove  and  offered  to  fight 
Alvanley.  On  this  head  Grevihe  records  an  amusing  bit  of 
gossip : — 

There  was  a  meeting  at  De  Eos's  house  of  De  Eos, 
Darner,  Lord  Worcester,  and  Duncombe,  to  consider  what 
was  to  be  done  on  the  receipt  of  Morgan  O'Connell's  letter, 
and  whether  Alvanley  should  fight  him  or  not.  Worcester 
and  Duncombe  w^ere  against  fighting,  the  other  two  for 
it.  Alvanley  at  once  said  that  the  boldest  course  was  the 
best,  and  he  would  go  out.  It  was  agreed  that  no  time 
should  be  lost.  So  Darner  was  despatched  to  Colonel 
Hodges,  and  said  Alvanley  was  ready  to  meet  Morgan 
O'Connell.  '  The  next  morning,'  Hodges  suggested.  '  No, 
immediately.'  Only  Hume^  went  on  the  ground.  The 
only  other  persons  who  came  near  them  were  an  old  Irish- 
woman and  a  Methodist  parson,  the  latter  of  whom  ex- 
horted the  combatants  to  forego  their  sinful  purpose.  Alvan- 
ley replied,  '  Pray,  sir,  go  and  mind  your  own  affairs,  for  I 
have  enough  to  do  now  to  think  of  mine.'  '  Think  of  your 
soul,'  he  said.  *  Yes,'  said  Alvanley,  '  but  my  body  is  now 
in  the  greatest  danger.'  Damer  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
bad  second,  and  probably  lost  his  head  ;  he  ought  not  to 
have  consented  to  the  third  shots  upon  any  account.  Alvan- 
ley says  he  execrated  him  in  his  heart  when  he  found  he  had 
consented  to  it. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  '  Little's  leadless  pistols ' 
proved  not  more  innocuous  than  the  brisk  interchange  of 
shots  between  the  combatants.  Alvanley  returned  to  his 
house  and  handed  gold  to  the  cabman  who  drove  him. 
'  This  is  a  great  deal  for  only  taking  your  Lordship  to 
Wimbledon,'  he  said.  *  It  is  not  for  taking  me  there,  but 
for  bringing  me  back,'  replied  Lord  Alvanley. 

Alvanley  was  a  wag  ;  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
overcharged  squibs  exploding  at  his  expense.  One  ran  to 
seven  stanzas,  and  proclaims  him 

The  Solon  of  Statesmen,  the  Falstaff  of  wits, 
As  even  O'Connell  in  candour  admits  : 
He's  the  pride  of  the  Park,  of  the  Club,  the  Saloon, 
For  the  wag  of  all  wags  is  the  bloated  Buffoon, 

'  The  surgeon. 
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To  J.  J.  Murphy. 

Merrion  Square  :  8th  May,  1835. 

My  dear  Murphy, — I  appoint  SteiDhen  Woulfe,  William 
Elliot  Hudson,  Philip  Fogarty,  Matthew  Sausse,  David 
Kichard  Pigot,  and  T.  S.  Close,^  barristers-at-law,  and  any 
other  persons  you  may  deem  it  right  to  engage,  my  counsel 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  pending  petition  against  my 
return. 

Believe  me  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  F.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  27th  May,  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — We  are  in  great  jeopardy  as  to 
Youghal.  Four  votes  of  free  men  were  given  on  the  10th 
of  January,  being  registered  only  on  the  1st  of  the  same 
month,  and  yet  the  Committee  were  yesterday  of  opinion 
that  the  vote  was  good.  It  is,  however,  so  monstrous,  that 
it  is  under  reconsideration,  and  will  be  decided  finally  to- 
morrow.    On  it  our  fate  depends,  I  fear. 

I  write  from  a  Committee  Pioom,  and  only  because  I 
want  the  '  Ordo  '  for  as  many  years  last  past  as  you  can 
get  me  at  Coyne's^  or  otherwise.  I  want  them  thus. 
Mortimer  0' Sullivan^  has  produced  the  'Ordo'"*  for  this 
year,  which  contains  at  the  end  topics  of  Conference.     The 

'  Woulfe  became  Chief   Baron  ;  '  The  Rev.  Mortimer  0"  Sullivan, 

Hudson,    Taxing    Master;    Fogarty,  originally  a  Roman  Catholic,  became 

County   Court   Judge    for    Antrim  ;  a    highly    distinguished    champion 

Sausse, a  Knight  and ColonialJudge ;  of    Protestantism   and  preacher   of 

Pigot,  Chief  Baron ;  Close,  who  had  polemics. 

beenconnectedwiththePress,aQ.C.;  ■•  The    Ordo   is   a   Directory   in 

and  Murphy,  to  whom  the  letter  is  Latin,   full   title  being  Ordo   Beci- 

addressed,   a   Master   in   Chancery.  kmdi    Divini    Officii.      The    theo- 

These   promotions  were  all  due  to  logical   subjects    for    '  Conferences,' 

O'Connell,  that  of  Woulfe  excepted.  i.e.   meetings  held  at  certain  times 

Some  old  briefs  of  Pigot  lately  by  the  priests  of  each  Deanery  to 

turned  up    at   a '  waste-paper  store,  discuss   theological    questions    and 

and  in  the  folds  of  one  was  an  un-  general  business,  are  always  given 

paid  because  unpresented  cheque  for  in  it.     Every  year  a  Catholic  Dircc- 

^105   in  settlement  of  Pigot's  pro-  tory    and     Ordo    is     published    in 

fessional  services  at  this  time.  Dublin. 

-  The  Roman  Catholic  publisher. 
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second  page  relates  to  questions  touching  property  and  its 
modes  of  enjoyment.  He  suggests  that  at  this  period  such 
topics  have  a  connexion  with  the  subversion  of  the  Acts  of 
Settlement.  If,  therefore,  the  '  Ordo  '  has  usually  contained 
points  for  discussion  at  Conference,  as  in  the  instance  of 
this  year,  send  me  a  batch  of  them  containing  the  state- 
ments of  the  questions  for  Conference. 

Yours,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

A  petition  having  been  lodged  against  the  return  of 
Eruen  and  Kavanagh  for  Carlow,  both  were  on  investiga- 
tion unseated.  Mr.  Alexander  Raphael,  a  citizen  and 
sheriff  of  London,  had,  at  the  time  of  the  General  Election, -^ 
applied  to  O'Connell  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  after  some  negotiation  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  become  candidate  for  Carlow  conjointly  with  Mr. 
N.  A.  Vigors,  and  on  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  following 
letter  : — 

To  Alexander  Raphael. 

9  Clarges  Street :  June  1. 
My  dear  Sir, — You  having  acceded  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  you  for  the  election  of  the  County  of  Carlow,  viz. 
you  are  to  pay  before  nomination  £1,000 — say  £1,000 — and 
a  like  sum  after  being  returned,  the  first  to  be  paid  absolutely 
and  entirely  for  being  nominated,  the  second  to  be  paid 
only  in  the  event  of  your  having  been  returned,  I  hereby 
undertake  to  guarantee  and  save  you  harmless  from  any 
and  every  other  expense  whatsoever,  whether  of  agents, 
carriages,  counsel,  petition  against  the  return,  or  of  any 
other  description.  I  make  this  guarantee  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  honorable  engagement,  that  you  shall  not 
possibly  be  required  to  pay  one  shilling  more  in  any  event 
or  upon  any  contingency  whatsoever. 

I  am,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

^  See  O'Connell's  letter  to  Vigors,  vol.  i.  p.  512. 
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To  N.  A.  Vigors. 

London  :  7th  June,  1835. 

My  clear  Vigors, — I  am  liappy  to  inform  you  that  the 
address  '^  of  Mr.  Eaphael  to  the  Electors  of  the  County  of 
Carlow  will  appear  in  the  Pilot  of  Wednesday. 

He  has  authorised  me  to  purchase  an  estate  for  him  in 
that  County.  Get  all  your  friends  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
procure  a  desirable  investment  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Raphael's  principles  are  all  we  can  desire.  He 
is  a  firm  and  consistent  Reformer,  determined  peaceably 
and  quietly  to  work  out  the  great  principles  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  for  the  security  of  the  Throne  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  His  opinions  on  the  Corporation  Reform  and  Tithe 
system  are  those  which  you  and  I  cherish.  He  will  go  as  far 
to  promote  the  former  and  extinguish  the  latter,  not  in  name 
merely,  but  in  substance  and  reality,  as  any  of  his  con- 
stituents can  desire. 

It  will  be  to  you,  who  are  a  Liberal  Protestant,  no 
disparagement  to  Mr.  Raphael  that  he  is  a  strict  and 
conscientious  Catholic.  You  know  that  he  is  (as  you  are) 
a  sincere  friend  to  religious  as  well  as  civil  freedom. 

He  marks  strongly  the  contrast  between  English  Pro- 
testant liberality  and  Irish  Orange  bigotry.  The  Protestant 
Corporation  of  London  by  an  unanimous  vote  elected  him 
Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex.  The  vile  Orange  bigots 
of  the  base  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  not  admitted  a 
single  Catholic  to  the  freedom,  although  they  had  forty 
years  to  do  so. 

Yours  ever  faithful, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  18tb  June,  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  introduce  to  you  two  Belgian 
gentlemen — Mons.  Dupetiaux  and  Mons.  Veschors.     These 

"  An  address,  which  Eaphael  O'Connell,  with  a  request  that  the 
had  formerly  issued  to  the  electors  latter  would  alter  it  so  as  to  suit  the 
of  Westminster,  he  now  handed  to       constituency  of  Carlow. 
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gentlemen  are  upon  an  inquiry,  by  order  of  their  Govern- 
ment, into  the  state  of  the  poor  and  of  charities  amongst 
various  civilised  nations.  They  go  to  Ireland  on  this 
mission  of  humanity. 

Procure  for  them,  from  all  my  friends,  in  every  quarter, 
all  the  attention  their  respectability  calls  for,  and  all  the 
facilities  of  research  and  information  which  may  be  required 
to  attain  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  cause  of 
Benevolence. 

In  short,  exert  yourself  that  my  friends  in  every  quarter 
should  receive  these  gentlemen  in  the  manner  most  useful 
to  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  and  most  consistent  with 
the  respect  due  to  them  personally. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

A  lively  correspondence  ensued  between  O'Connell  and 
Eaphael,  which  was  published  in  The  Times,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1835.  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  print  it  here  in  detail ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Eaphael  paid  his  first  instalment  of  £1,000,  and  on  June  21 
was,  together  with  Vigors,  elected  member  for  Carlow.  On 
July  3,  however,  a  petition  was  lodged,  and  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  largely  composed  of  Conservatives,  sat  and  com- 
menced a  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  election.  The  petitioners 
succeeded  in  striking  off  105  votes,  and  thus  converted  the 
Liberal  majority  of  56  into  a  minority  of  49. 

Before  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  to  carry  out 
this  scrutiny,  O'Connell  applied  to  Eaphael  for  payment  of 
the  second  instalment  of  ;€1,000  ;  this  he  ultimately  did 
under  protest. 

Bruen  and  Kavanagh  were  declared  the  seated  members. 
Vigors  had  been  secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  it  was  pleasantly  said  that  he  need  not  have  left  it 
to  see  Bruin  at  the  head  of  the  Poll  (pole). 

O'Cojinell  to  A.  Raphael. 
(Confidential.)  Augt.  3rd,  1835. 

My  dear  Sir, — Tell  me,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
whether  you  have  any  wish  to  be  a  Baronet.  Of  course  I 
do  not  ask  you  without  a  sufficient  reason.     One  word  is 
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not  to  be  communicated  to  anybody  until  I  know  your 
determination.  ^ours  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Mr.  Eapliael  replied  that  a  baronetcy,  however  desirable, 
would  not  recompense  him  for  the  loss  of  his  seat. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  negotiation  between  O'Connell 
and  Raphael  was  made  public.  Another  Committee  now  sat 
in  judgment  upon  these  matters.  Party  feeling  ran  high, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  O'Connell  the  stain  of 
criminality.  Hostile  journalists  accused  him  of  selling  a 
seat  in  Parliament  for  £2,000,  and  of  applying  to  his  own 
use  the  money  of  Raphael.'' 

During  a  protracted  inquiry  that  followed,  O'Connell 
wrote  the  following  letter,  which,  though  not  in  quite  chrono- 
logical order,  claims  insertion  here. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  29th  Feby.  1836. 
My  dear  FitzPatrick, — All  well  in  the  Raphael  case. 
He  has  been  examined  partly,  but  even  on  his  direct  [exami- 
nation] has  let  in  all  my  case. 

Get  at  my  house  and  send  me  all  the  bills  and  drafts 
for  the  Carlow  money.     Send  me  also  all  the  letters  about 

Latouche.  » i„         o 

Always,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
In  health  and  spirits. 

In  the  inquiry  just  referred  to  it  appeared  as  *  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that,  though  the  tone  of  the  letter  of 
agreement  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion,  yet  upon  a 
very  careful  investigation  it  transpired  that  previous  con- 
ferences and  communications  had  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Raphael,  Mr.  Vigors,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
county  of  Carlow,  and  that  Mr.  O'Connell  was  acting  on  this 
occasion  at  the  expressed  desire  of  Mr.  Raphael,  and  was  only 
the  medium  between  Mr.  Raphael  and  Mr.  Vigors  and  the 
Political  Club  at  Carlow. 

'  Fagan  and  Luby,  in  their  respective  Memoirs  of  O'Connell,  describe 
Raphael  as  '  a  London  Jew.' 
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'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  money 
was  paid  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  general  account  at  his  bankers' 
in  London.  It  was,  however,  advanced,  the  moment  it 
was  cahed  for,  to  Mr.  Vigors  ;  and,  though  some  of  it  was 
paid  in  bills,  the  discount  was  allowed;  the  amount, 
therefore,  was  available  whenever  wanted,  and  no  charge  of 
a  pecuniary  character  can  be  attached  to  Mr.  O'ConnelL' 

It  was  further  recorded  as  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
'  the  money  had  been  expended  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Vigors  and  others  connected  with  the  county 
of  Carlow,  on  what  may  be  called  legal  expenses,  or  so 
unavoidable,  that  this  House  sees  no  reason  to  question 
their  legality,  and  that  the  balance  was  absorbed  in  de- 
fending the  return  of  Mr.  Kaphael  and  Mr.  Vigors  before 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  it  on  the  28th  July, 
1835.'  It  may  be  added  that  Stanley,  whom  O'Connell 
nicknamed  '  Scorpion,'  admitted  that  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
free  from  all  charge  of  corruption  in  the  transaction. 

A  county  election  at  that  time  lasted  six  days,  and  the 
expense  attendant  on  such  protracted  struggles  was  often 
enormous. 

To  Joseph  Denis  Mullen.^ 

(Private.)  London  :  29th  June,  1835. 

My  dear  Mullen, — I  perceive  by  your  letter  of  this  day, 
which  I  thought  I  should  not  have  had  time  to  answer,  that 
we  are  swamped  by  the  expenses  of  the  Dublin  Commission.^ 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  It  will  cost  me  another  £1,Q00 
after  it  comes  back  here.  Give  me  your  advice.  If  three  or 
four  cool,  deliberate  men  advise  me  to  give  up  the  seats  for 

"  Joseph      Denis     Mullen,    late  '  Haste  thee  now,  ingenious  Mullen, 

Governor  of  the  Four  Courts,  Mar-  Though  the  Liberty  is  dull  in 

shalsea,  Dublin,  had  been  a  promi-  Manufacture,  trade,  or  pay, 

nent  member  of  the  Catholic  Asso-  Thou  must  form  a  Cup  to-day. 

ciation    and    gave    efficient   aid   to  Though   our  need   should  make  us 

O'Connell    in   his   establishing  the  thrifty, 

Catholic   cemeteries.      Their  corre-  We  will  spend  our  guineas  fifty 

spondence  anterior  to  the  year  1835  And  contribute,  every  man, 

has   been  lost.      The   assistance  of  To  the  famous  Lawyer  Dan.' 

Mr    Mullen  proved  very  valuable  to  ^he    'Cup'    presented    by    the 

O'Connell  m  his  election  for  Dubhn.  Manufactures  of   the  Liberty  is  in 

How  old  and  staunch  was  Mullen  s  ^^le  possession  of  O'Connell's  family, 

friendship  IS  shown  by  ^nac7Tou  m  ,  ^o   inquire   into   the   grounds 

£»6Zin,   published    at    London    m  ^^^  ^^^^^  i^  ^1^^        .^j^^^  to   unseat 

1814,  andknown  to  have  been  written  o'Connell,  and  to  examine  mtnesses 

by  Edmund  Lenthal  Swift.  jj^  Dublin 
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Dublin  I  will  throw  them  to  West  and  Hamilton  at  once. 
There  is  no  remedy  else.  The  Committee  cannot  be  called 
together  until  the  Commissioners  report.  The  Act  of  Par- 
liament does  not  allow  it  to  be  done.  When  you  advise 
me  on  that  subject,  you  see  how  inapplicable  that  advice  is. 
Until  the  Commissioners  report,  I  do  repeat,  Nothing  can  he 
done  here.     Counsel  me  then  as  to  what  I  should  do. 

The  Liberal  party  in  Dublin  have — that  is,  some  of 
them  have — come  forward  manfully,  but  the  far  greater 
number  have  held  back.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  There  is  but 
one  alternative — to  let  the  Commission  run  its  course,  or  to 
resign.  "\¥hich  shall  we  do  ?  I  could  not  do  the  first  with- 
out being  supported  by  public  opinion  founded  on  the  de- 
liberate advice  of  friends  of  known  character.  An  exj^ense 
of  £50,  or  thereabout,  a  week  is  enormous,  but  it  would  be 
much  more  per  day  here.  Say  what  am  I  to  do.  How 
bitterly  do  I  regret  that  I  was  not  left  in  my  native  county, 
Kerry.  It  is,  however,  idle  to  complain.  I  will  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  those  in  whose  intellect  and  integrity  I 
have  confidence ;  but  it  inflicts  a  deep  pang  on  me  to  be 
obliged  to  yield  the  representation  of  our  city  to  such  vile 
vagabonds.  Yet,  after  your  letter,  what  can  I  do  ?  £2,000 
are  as  much  as  I  ought  to  be  required  to  expend  on  their 
struggle. 

With  regard  to  your  former  letter,  believe  me  that  I  never 
wiU  lose  sight  of  the  object  until  I  have  accomplished  it. 
Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  July  10th,  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick,— Send  WiUiam  O'Connell  of 
Eathcormack  £25  on  my  account  which  I  received  from 
Edinburgh  for  '  The  children  of  the  slain.'  ^ 

'  Bloodshed    had     occurred    at  Court  of  Exchequer  against  persons 

Newtownbarry,  Carrickshock,  Castle-  who  had  proved  defaulters.  Eighteen 

pollard,  and  Eathcormack  in  efforts  persons  were  shot  at  Newtownbarry. 

made  by  the  constabulary  and  yeo-  At   Carrickshock  the  people  slaked 

manry  to  collect  tithes  for  the  parson.  their  vengeance   in    a   terrible  tri- 

Writg  were  regularly  issued  by  the  umph. 
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I  want  very, much  a  history  by  dates  of  the  Emancipation 
Acts  passed  by  the  States  representatives  of  Maryland  in 
North  America.  I  had  it  in  pamphlet  shape  sent  me  from 
America,  but  I  despair  of  finding  that  pamphlet.  I,  how- 
ever, used  its  materials  in  a  speech  in  which  I  gave  the 
substance  of  the  facts  and  the  dates.  Now,  if  the  speech 
I  allude  to  were  hunted  up,  an  abstract  of  it  would  serve 
all  my  present  purposes.  It  was  made  at  or  during  the 
time  of  the  Catholic  Association.  I  do  entreat  of  you  to 
get  a  search  made  for  it.     I  want  it  w^ithout  delay. 

All  is  going  on  well  here.  Our  Irish  Corporation  Bill 
will  be  in  the  House  in  two  or  three  days.  I  expect  it  to 
be  satisfactory. 

London  :  July  18th,  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  certainly  gave  the  Maryland  ^ 
history  in  a  speech,  not  in  a  letter.  I  thank  you  for  what 
you  sent  me,  but  it  is  hard  that  I  cannot  get  that  which  is 
certainly  in  existence. 

If  I  had  any  chance  of  getting  it,  I  would  be  very 
thankful  for  the  report  of  what  I  said  respecting  the  notes 
on  the  Ehemish  Testament,  That,  however,  was  many 
years  ago,  and  in  your  father's  lifetime.  The  date  of  Dr. 
Troy's  ^  disavowal  of  the  notes  will  lead  you  to  find  out  the 

-  Maryland,    U.S.A.,    was     first  the   grounds   of  legitimacy.     Party 

founded  by  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1634,  spirit  was    then  extremely  violent, 

as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Eoman  Politics  mixed  with  religion,  and  of 

Catholics  of  England.    It  was  named  course  disgraced  it.     Queen  Mary  of 

Maryland  from  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Scotland  had  active  partisans,  who 

Queen  of  Charles  I.  thought  it  would  forward  their  pur- 

^  Archbishop  Troy's  letter  re-  poses  to  translate  the  Bible,  and  add 
pudiating  the  notes  is  dated  October  to  it  these  obnoxious  notes.  But  very 
21,  1817.  O'Connell's  speech  was  shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
delivered  at  the  Catholic  Board  on  the  college  at  Douay  this  Ehemish 
December  4,  1817.  He  urged  that  a  edition  was  condemned  by  all  the 
committee  should  draw  up  a  dis-  doctors  of  that  institution,  who  at 
avowal  of  the  uncharitable  doctrines  the  same  time  called  for  and  received 
contained  in  the  Ehemish  notes,  the  aid  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
and  that  the  Board  should  not  let  the  colleges.  The  book  was  thus  sup- 
opportunity  pass  of  recording  their  pressed,  and  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
disapprobation  of  such  intolerant  with  notes  was  published  at  Douay, 
sentiments,  which  has  been  ever  since  adopted 

'  These    notes   were   of   English  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.' 

growth,'     he    added;     'they    were  The  reprint  of  the  Ehemish  notes 

written  in  agitated  times,  when  the  in  1817  was  the  trade  siDeculation  of 

title  of  Elizabeth  was  questioned  on  an  illiterate  printer. 
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speech  :  it  was  before  the  time  of  that  disavowal,  probably 
some  months  before.  I  am  annoyed  that  the  speech  in 
which  I  mentioned  the  Maryland  Laws  was  not  discovered. 
Pray  discover  the  speech  which  has  been  distorted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter, 

There  are  no  news.  I  believe  the  Ministry  are  quite 
secm-e.  The  reports  are  idle.  Peel  knows  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  be  governed  by  the  Tories.  Let  Shaw  be  as 
bombastic  as  he  pleases,  I  have  a  strong  confidence  that 
the  Orange  party  are  down  for  ever. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell, 

To  Joseph  D.  Mullen. 

London  :  25th  July,  1835, 

My  dear  Friend, — I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  made  every 
exertion  to  succeed  in  procuring  the  nomination  for  you  of 
the  Tide  Surveyorship.  I  got  my  final  answer  only  yester- 
day. It  is  unfavourable.  '  The  appointment  belongs  to  the 
Board  of  Customs.  It  goes  by  seniority  amongst  the  officers 
of  that  Department.     A  new  man  cannot  be  brought  in.' 

I  do  believe,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  you  would  at  this 
hour  be  the  man.  But  there  is  as  good  Fish  in  the  Sea  as 
ever  was  caught.  We  will  have  a  remodelling  of  the  Paving 
Board  and  of  the  Police  Magistracy  within  six  months, 
and  assuredly  you  shall  be  one  if  I  live.  I  believe  the 
Ministry  is  now  perfectly  secure.  Peel  admits  that  Toryism 
cannot  manage  the  country.     Rely  on  me,  and  believe  me 

Yours,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  28tli  July,  1835, 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  present  Ministry  appear 
to  be  perfectly  secure.  The  Lords  may  do  their  worst.  It 
is  true  the  King  is  all  hut  mad.''     This,  of  course,  must  not 

■•  The  King's  memory  was  much       to    get   hints   as   to   what   friendly 
at  fault,  and  at  the  levies  he  used      greeting    to   offer   as   distinguished 
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be  said  in  public.  But  he  has  been  playing  all  manner  of 
insane  pranks.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  he  should  keep 
himself  within  bounds  for  another  year. 

9  Clarges  Street :  5th  August,  1835. 

All  is  going  on  well.  The  Ministry  becoming  daily 
stronger  in  popular  support,  the  conflict  with  the  Peers 
daily  growing  more  vivid.  They  must  yield.  The  debate 
last  night  was  crushing  to  the  Orange  faction.  Finn  ^  was 
excellent ;  the  report  miserable. 

London  :  4th  Sept.  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — My  parliamentary  career  has 
been  so  much  longer  this  year  than  any  other,  that  I  am 
beginning  to  fear  the  people  of  Ireland  may  forget  me,  but 
I  never  will  forget  them  or  their  rights  or  interests. 

The  prospect,  however,  begins  to  brighten  for  Ireland. 
My  own  conviction  is  that  the  present  Ministry  are  quite 
secure.  I  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  forming  a  Tory 
Administration.  If,  therefore,  I  am  right,  there  are  the 
best  hopes  to  be  entertained.  I  know  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  the  Government  are  determined  to  do  all 
they  can  for  Ireland.  They  are  resolved  to  discountenance 
the  Orange  faction  everywhere,  and  in  every  respect.  We 
have  for  the  first  time  in  near  two  centuries  a  Catholic 
Attorney-General,  who,  besides,  is  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  straightforward  persons  living.  His  ears  will  be  open 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Catholic  clergy  as  well  as  of  the 
Catholic  laity  upon  every  act  of  oppression  and  tyranny 
practised  against  the  poorest  of  the  people.  Every  care 
will  be  taken  to  give  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  to  every 

men  advanced  to  the  throne.    '  Here  visiting  places  where  he  was  certain 

comes  the  hero  of  Ava — Sir  Archi-  to  get  a  great  salute.     This  proceed- 

bald  Campbell,'  muttered  the  Lord  ing  at  last  led  the  Government  to 

Chamberlain.  request   that  such   visits  might  be 

'  How  do,  Sir  Archibald  ?     What  made   less,  owing   to  the  immense 

news   from  Java  ?  '  said  the   King.  waste   of  powder   that   the   salutes 

This    anecdote    I    owe    to    Colonel  entailed.     He  resigned  in  a  huff. 

Adamsou,  who  served  in  the  regiment  ^  William    Francis    Finn,   M.P. 

commanded  by  Sir  Ai'chibald.      The  for  co.  Kilkenny,  son-in-law  to  Mr. 

Colonel  adds  that  William  IV.,  when  O'Connell. 
High    Admiral,   was    notorious   for 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Liberal  man  qualified  for  it.  The  Attorney-General  'will 
not  allow  jurors  to  be  packed  against  the  people.  And  if 
the  Orangemen  or  Police  commit  any  more  murders,  they 
will  be  prosecuted  seriously,  and,  if  possible,  effectually. 

I  may  be  blamed  by  some  for  supporting  the  present 
Administration,  instead  of  looking  for  the  Eepeal ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  the  cry  for  the  Eepeal  would  only  give  increased 
strength  to  the  vile  Orange  faction,  who  are  violent  anti- 
Eepealers,  that  they  may  have  the  appearance  of  being 
devoted  to  British  connection.  We  must  not  strengthen 
their  bonds.  In  the  next  place,  I  want  to  realize  as  much 
good  for  Ireland  as  I  possibly  can.  At  all  events,  and  in 
every  contingency,  the  Government  is  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  tithes  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  to  ajDpropriate  as 
much  of  the  Church  revenues  as  possibly  can  be  spared  to 
purposes  of  general  education.  If  they  go  on  another  year, 
or  perhaps  sooner,  I  may  join  them,  and  I  will  at  all  events 
never  forget  my  plan  of  Glebes  and  Glebe  houses  for  the 
Clergy  ^  of  the  people,  unconnected,  however,  with  any  taint 
of  Government  patronage. 

The  public  mind  in  this  country  is  ripening  fast  into  a 
conviction  that  there  must  be  a  reform  in  the  Lords.  The 
moment  tJiat  is  attained,  everything  useful  to  Ireland  follows 
as  of  course,  and  when  the  Orange  faction  ceases  to  have 
political  existence  there  is  nothing  Ireland  can  not  command. 

My  hopes  increase  and  my  views  expand.  I  clearly 
seem  to  see  my  way  to  solid  and  beneficial  results  for  our 
poor  country.  If  God  spares  my  life,  I  do  strongly  hope, 
with  His  divine  assistance,  to  make  Ireland  really  and  in 
truth  what  she  ought  to  be — 

Great,  glorious,  and  free. 

You  know  the  rest,  and  you  know  I  speak  in  sober 
seriousness.  Should  I  live,  I  hope  in  God  that  my  life 
will  not  be  vain  for  Ireland. 

I  stand  exceedingly  well  with  the  present  Ministry. 
They  have  but  little  patronage,  but  that  little  will  be  disposed 

^  This  i^roject  was  never  carried  out. 
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of  only  to  sincere  friends  of  the  country.     I  have,  indeed, 
been  of  some  service  to  the  Government. 

It  is  for  all  this  the  Orange  faction  hate  me.  They 
seem  to  think  that,  if  they  could  crush  me,  they  would  put 
down  easily  the  Irish  people.  They  are  mistaken,  of  course. 
The  people  would  find  other,  but  not  honester,  leaders.  But 
the  Orange  party  pay  me  the  compliment  to  think  that 
they  are  doing  mischief  to  Ireland  when  they  oppress  me. 
Accordingly  they  have  inflicted  on  me  six  contested  elec- 
tions— my  sons  three,  my  own /om-,  Fitz Simons^  and  my 
nephews  make  six  in  all.  No  one  man  ever  before  had 
to  deal  with  the  expenses  of  over  five  contests.  They  were 
conducted  for  me  cheaper  than  for  others,  but  they  cost  me 
an  immense  sum,  or  rather  sums — ruinous  sums  altogether. 
Next  they  gave  me  five  petitions.  The  Dublin  cost  me 
£2,000,  and  will  cost  me  at  least  £2,000  more.  The  Youghal 
lasted  fourteen  days,  and  its  expenses  will  wind  up  to  near 
£3,000. 

In  short,  no  man  was  ever  so  persecuted  by  vexatious 
expenses,  not  reckoning  my  family  expenditure  here. 

Eeally,  I  sometimes  almost  despair.  I  must,  I  think, 
mortgage  perhaps  all  my  family  property ;  but  do  not 
breathe  a  word  of  this  to  any  one.  The  people  have 
hitherto  behaved  so  well  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  despair ; 
but  perhaps  my  popularity  may  fade,  and  I  may  just  at 
the  moment  of  my  greatest  usefulness  find  myself  unable 
to  continue  the  strife,  but  I  will  spend  my  last  shilling  in 
the  struggle.  Besides,  it  is  only  now  that  the  people  of 
England  are  beginning  to  understand  me.  I  am  growmg 
exceedingly  popular,  and  I  am  availing  myself  of  my  popu- 
larity to  go  about  preacliitui  up  the  wrongs,  the  sufferings, 
and  the  remedies  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of 
this  country  will  long  bear  to  have  the  Irish  nation 
charged  with  the  expenses  of  a  Church  which  thej^  do  not 
want. — Believe  me  to  be, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  His  son-in-law. 

D   2 
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Darrynane  Abbey. 

...  I  want  for  my  controversial  purposes  to  get  some 
information  about  a  Council  held  at  Aries  in  the  year  314, 
at  which  three  British  bishops  attended.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Lingard,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
conversion  of  the  British  king  Lucius.^ 

I  want  to  know  what  the  Council  was  held  for. 

Was  it  presided  over  by  a  Pope,  and  who  by  name  ? 

Or  by  a  Pope's  legate,  and  if  so,  by  whom  ? 

You  will  easily  get  these  particulars  from  any  clerical 
friend,  say  Dr.  Mile3^  I  do  not  like  obtruding  on  my  friend 
Father  Yore. 

My  object  is  to  shew  a  connexion  between  the  British 
Church  and  Eome  before  the  Saxon  conquest. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  Lingard  may  be  vainly  searched  sitting  August  1,  314,  Sylvester  being 
for  this  incident.  Eeeve's  History  Pope.  He  sent  over  four  Legates, 
of  tJie  Church  wholly  ignores  the  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Dona- 
Council  of  Aries.      It  held  its  first  tists  was  the  result. 
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O'Connell  the  Real  Prime  Minister — His  Day-dream — Billy  Murphy — Eecon- 
ciliatiou  with  Lord  Cloncurry — '  Lachrymaj  Hibernife  ' — On  the  Hunting- 
ground — O'Connell  and  Euthven  unseated  for  Dublin — Death  of  Euth- 
ven — A  Eefractory  Priest — Lord  Lyndhurst — 'Aliens  in  Blood,  Eeligion, 
and  Language '  — The  Irish  Municipal  Bill— Archbishop  MacHale — '  The 
General  Association  of  L-eland  ' — Mr.  Drummond  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland — Hickman  Kearney — O'Connell  assails  Louis  Philippe — The 
Lyons  Conspirators  invite  O'Connell  to  defend  them  before  the  French 
Chamber  —  Dr.  Wiseman  — '  Leather-lungs  ' — '  All's  Well ' — Seventy- 
three  M.P.s  pledged  to  the  Repeal — Crusade  against  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Times  now  proclaimed  with  dismay  that  henceforth 
O'Connell  would  be  '  the  real  Prime  Minister.'  A  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  was  his  day-dream  ;  it  haunted  him  at  all  hours, 
and  floats  through  the  following  letter  : — 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Manchester  :  11th  Sept.  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
there  never  was  anything  more  enthusiastic  than  my  re- 
ception here.  The  procession  of  the  Trades,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wetness  of  the  day,  exceeded  thirty  thousand.  I 
made  ten  or  twelve  thousand  hear  me  in  a  spurt  of  about 
an  hour.  The  dinner  took  place  at  the  more  reasonable 
hour  of  half  after  five.  The  room  contained  some  300, 
and  if  it  could  hold  three  times  as  many  it  seems  to  me 
there  would  have  been  more  than  enough  to  fill  it.  I  never 
was  so  well  received  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  strong  measure  to 
say  so,  and  yet  it  is  true.  I  was  received  admirably.  I 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  You  may  imagine  that  I 
must  have  been  encouraged  by  applause  of  an  enthusiastic 
nature  to  go  on,  or  I  would  have  sooner  terminated.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  to  give  you  in  the  compass  of  a  letter 
any  idea  of  the  sensation  I  made.  I,  of  course,  made  Ire- 
land one  prominent  topic,  and  the  House  of  Lords  another. 
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The  meeting  was  composed  of  Whigs,  Kadicals,  Neutrals, 
and  Tories,  and  I  venture  to  assert  I  carried  them  all.  It 
is,  indeed,  most  flattering  to  my  miserable  vanity  to  think 
of  the  manner  of  my  reception.  But  I  hope  there  is  a 
better  feeling  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  I  have  done 
good,  much  good.  This  I  do  most  sincerely  believe.  I  go 
to-morrow  to  York,  where  I  remain  only  the  morning  of 
Sunday.  I  will,  please  God,,  go  on  to  the  vicinity  of  New- 
castle next  day,  and  on  Monday  make  my  triumphant  entry 
into  Newcastle.  The  dinner  there  is  fixed  for  the  14th, 
Monday  next ;  that  for  Edinburgh  on  the  17th,  Thursday  ; 
that  for  Glasgow  for  the  21st,  and  then  I  am  off  for  Dublin. 
So  much  for  my  route.  Give  me  a  sketch  of  yours  directed 
to  Edinburgh. 

The  prospects  for  Ireland  brighten.  I  am  beginning  to 
think  that  I  shall  be  a  Cabinet  Minister  next  Session,  with 
the  rule  of  matters  in  Ireland  officially  committed  to  me. 
It  is  time  they  should  act  honestly  by  Ireland.  But  keep 
this  dream  to  yourself,  and  remember  that,  if  the  Orange 
faction  were  x>ut  down,  the  combination  in  Ireland  would 
be  too  strong  to  permit  any  misgovernment.  Indeed,  indeed, 
I  do  anticipate  better  days  for  our  Country  and  our  Creed. 

Always  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

An  influential  kinsman  of  O'Connell's,  residing  in 
Tralee,  wrote  to  apprise  him  that  there  had  been  numerous 
entries  for  registry  served  by  the  Liberals  in  that  borough, 
including  one  on  Nicholas  Eiordan,  a  man  of  respectability 
and  opulence. 

'  This  notice  has  been  served  for  him  three  or  four  times, 
but  he  has  declined  to  register.  I  called  on  him  yesterday, 
and  urged  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  take  out  his 
franchise,  but  in  vain.  It  has  occurred  to  me  and  others, 
that  a  line  from  you  to  him  on  the  subject  would  have  the 
desired  effect.  As  we  cannot  be  too  strong  or  too  active 
against  our  enemies,  one  vote  is  of  material  import. 

'  The  removal  of  Freeman  from  this  county  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  substantial  public  advantages,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.     The  Government  owe  Ireland  a 
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large  debt  of  justice,  and  the  Attorney-General  cannot 
begin  too  soon  to  liquidate  it.  Brownrigg,  who  is  certainly 
deeply  infected  with  the  Orange  poison,  remains  yet 
amongst  us.  His  absence  from  the  county  would  be  also 
most  beneficial.' 

To  a  Kinsman  in  Kerry. 

Merrion  Square  :  Gth  Oct.  1835. 

My  dear , — I  will  write  to  Nicholas  Eiordan.     How 

cruel  it  is  that  men  of  independent  property  and  respecta- 
bility like  him  will  not  reflect  that  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity is  part  of  the  conscientious  duty  of  every  honest 
man,  and  that,  unless  help  be  given  to  the  strugglers  for 
public  good,  no  public  man  can  succeed.  Is  there  any 
private  cause  of  offence  given  him  ?  Let  me  know  this  in 
a  line  to  meet  me  at  Limerick.  If  not,  surely  a  gentleman 
of  his  opulence  and  respectability  will  feel  that  he  has  a 
station  to  fill  in  public  as  well  as  in  private,  and  that  it 
does  not  become  him  to  neglect  the  one,  as  he  w^ould  never 
do  any  act  to  disgrace  the  other.  Pray  do  your  best  to 
induce  him  to  give  us  his  assistance. 

I  understand  that  after  these  approaching  sessions  in 
this  month  there  is  an  intention  to  remove  the  Assistant 
Barristers  '  in  a  certain  rotation.  If  that  be  so,  of  course 
Mr.  Freeman  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  general  lot.  No 
man  can  deserve  to  be  exchanged  better  than  he  does ;  but 
nothing  should  be  said  on  the  subject  until  the  thing  is 
entirely  done  ;  but  my  belief  of  its  being  to  be  done  is  so 
strong  that  I  would  not  risk  any  doubtful  registration 
before,  as  there  is  so  strong  a  chance  of  having  a  more 
worthy  and  impartial  successor.  He  is  in  principle  the 
most  inveterate  Orangeist  I  ever  met  with. 

Always  yours  affectionately, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  patriot  peer  Cloncurry  and  O'Connell  had  been 
early  associated  in  the  struggle  for  national  relief,  but 
in    1824  his  Lordship  showed  weakness   in  addressing  a 

1  Now  known  as  County  Court  Judges. 
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letter  to  the  Catholic  Association  urging  them  to  relinquish 
the  pursuit  of  Emancipation  and  concentrate  their  energies 
on  '  Eepeal  of  the  Union.'  Eight  years  later,  after  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  had  been  passed,  Cloncurry  declined  to 
join  O'Connell's  movement  for  Eepeal,  whereupon  the  Great 
Agitator  addressed  to  him  a  series  of  public  letters,  in  which 
he  asked  the  people  of  Ireland  to  decide  whether  Clon- 
curry pursued  a  course  to  be  followed,  or  afforded  an  ex- 
ample to  be  avoided.  During  the  next  three  years  language 
sarcastic,  and  at  times  vituperative,  fell  from  O'Connell,  to 
the  great  chagrin  of  Cloncurry,  who,  rather  tabooed  by  co- 
aristocrats,  had  long  courted  pojDular  adulation.  In  1835 
the  delicate  task  of  reconciliation  was  effected  through  the 
intervention  of  William  Murphy,  the  ex-Eebel  of  '98,  now 
a  great  millionaire,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Chief  Baron) 
Pigot. 

To  Lord  Cloncurry. 

Merrion  Square  :  12th  October,  1835. 

My  Lord, — I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  feelings  of 
satisfaction  and  delight  at  the  kmd  manner  in  which,  after 
all,  you  so  kindly  received  my  advances  towards  a  reconci- 
liation. 

I  do  assure  you,  my  Lord,  I  do  bitterly  regret  having 
ever  forfeited  that  kindness.  If  I  knew  how  to  atone  to 
you,  I  certainly  would  do  so  in  the  most  respectful  manner 
that  words  could  assume,  and  with  the  most  cordial  anxiety 
to  satisfy  you  in  every  respect.  But,  perhaps,  a  recollection 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed  at  the  time,  the 
natural  irritation  and  excitement  of  my  mind  at  a  prosecu- 
tion which  I  neither  expected  nor  deserved,  may,  perhaps, 
furnish  to  your  Lordship's  indulgent  mind  a  better  excuse 
for  me  than  I  could  otherwise  possibly  make. 

Yet  I  should  certainly  not  have  forgotten  your  long- 
tried  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  the  persecu- 
tion you  endured  for  the  far  greater  part  of  your  life, 
because  you  had  the  undeviating  manliness  to  prefer  the 
cause  of  the  people  to  the  interests  of  the  malignant  but 
governing  faction  by  which  that  people  were  oppressed. 
Perhaps,  too,  I  was  the  more  easily  led  into  violent  courses 
by  the  confidence  placed  at  that  time  by  the  Ministry  on 
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men  in  this  country  who  naturally  belonged  to  that  faction, 
and  who,  under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  liberality,  were 
betraying  the  Government  under  which  they  served,  and 
the  country  which  they  treacherously  affected  to  cherish. 
I  do  appeal  to  you,  my  Lord,  whether  it  was  not  natural  I 
should  feel  deeply  indignant  at  the  appointments  made  by 
the  Whig  Ministry  in  Ireland  ;  at  the  blindness  with  which 
they  fell  into  the  snares,  and  even  into  the  arms  of  their 
mortal  enemies,  and  of  those  of  our  wretched  country. 
But  surely  you,  who  were  honest  in  the  worst — the  very 
worst  of  times,  will,  from  your  own  attachment  to  Ireland, 
appreciate  the  state  of  my  feelings  at  that  unhappy  period  ; 
and  whilst  you  are  willing  to  palliate  my  fault,  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  am  ready  to  make  you  every  reparation  in  my 
power.  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  and  I  seek  for  3^our  forgiveness  upon  your  own  terms. 

We  are  come  to  a  period  when  you  can  be  eminently 
useful  to  Ireland.  All  that  is  wanting  now  is,  that  the 
friends  of  constitutional  freedom  amongst  the  nobility  and 
the  leading  gentry,  commercial  as  well  as  agricultural, 
should  take  their  natural  station,  in  support  of  the  King's 
Government,  at  the  head  of  the  people. 

The  Irish  people  have  been  too  well  taught  by  the 
experience  of  centuries  of  oppression  not  to  perceive  that 
there  is  at  length  a  new  day  opening  upon  this  unfortunate 
land.  They  are  convinced  that  in  the  stability  of  the 
present  Ministry  is  placed  the  only  prospect  of  that  reign  of 
justice  which  shall  destroy  the  rule  of  the  sanguinary,  men- 
dacious, and  insolent  Orange  faction,  and  give  to  Ireland  a 
participation  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  of  all  the 
advantages  of  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
Need  I  say  how  desirable  it  is  that  you,  my  Lord,  should  be- 
come a  prime  leader  in  that  popular  movement,  and  peace- 
ably, but  firmly,  aid  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Government 
of  Ireland  in  that  system  of  conduct  which  would  blot  out 
the  miseries  of  this  country  by  terminating  that  cruel  and 
emaciating  misrule  which  has  marked  the  history  of  the 
Tory  and  Orange  dommation  over  the  Irish  people  at  all 
former  periods. 
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Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  for  the  length  of  this  letter.  I 
take  up  an  idea  which  the  celebrated  popular  leader,  John 
Keogh,  endeavoured  to  realise  more  than  forty  years  ago — 
the  taking  the  government  of  Ireland  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  ascendancy  faction  and  identifying  it  with  the  Irish 
nation  at  large.  If  we  be  true  to  ourselves,  the  time  is 
come  to  have  that  choice  made  once  and  for  always.  Every 
former  Administration  has  chosen  the  '  worst  part ' —  the 
faction.  They  have  governed  Ireland  by  the  faction, 
through  the  faction,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  faction.  It 
is  time  that  Ireland  should  be  managed  wisely  and  kindly 
by  the  friends  of  her  people,  and  for  the  exclusive  but 
comprehensive  benefit  of  that  people.  The  choice  is,  the 
faction  on  the  one  hand,  Ireland  on  the  other.  This,  there- 
fore, is  just  the  time  when  every  man  who  loves  his  native 
land  should  rally  all  the  liberal  and  enlightened  part  of 
the  aristocracy,  of  the  landed  gentrj^  and  of  the  commercial 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  island,  in  one  common  cause 
with  the  people  at  large  to  give  efficient  support  to  the 
Government  which  has,  at  length,  made  a  salutary  and 
wise  course,  has  disclaimed  faction,  and  preferred  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

How  sincerely  do  I  wish  you  would  place  yourself  pro- 
minent in  producing  such  a  combination  !  Need  I  add  that, 
if  you  will  accept  of  my  co-operation,  you  shall  command 
it  with  a  sincerity  written  on  my  heart's  core. — I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  my  Lord,  &c., 

»  Daniel  O'Connell. 


Lord  Cloncurry  responded  with  much  cordiality. 

Dublin  Castle  had  now  been  swept  clean  of  certain 
Orange  practices  that  had  long  vexed  the  peoj^le.  Amongst 
these,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  until  1835  it  was  the 
custom  to  hoist  the  flag  from  its  ramparts  on  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim.  An  in- 
teresting glimpse  of  O'Connell  at  this  time  is  obtained 
from  an  Irish  Conservative  journal  edited  by  the  late  John 
A.  Prim,  and  which,  on  October   17,  1835,   states :  '  Mr. 
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O'Connell  spends  two  or  three  hours  daily  in  close  conference 
with  Mr.  Drummond.'  ^ 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatricJc. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  30th  October,  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Where  are  the  notes  you  were  to 
send  me  of  Peel's  votes  ?  You  promised  me  the  day  I  left 
Dublin  to  send  me  a  full  list  of  all  his  votes,  with  a  parti- 
cular notice  of  his  opposition  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
You  cannot  think  how  it  annoys  me  to  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  receipt  of  these  materials  for  my  grand 
attack  upon  Peel.  I  left  you  the  Parliamentary  Debates  in 
my  study,  and  you  need  only  refer  to  the  index  at  the  end 
of  each  volume  to  find  the  pages  of  each  speech  Peel 
made.     I  implore  of  you  not  to  neglect  this. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  '  Day  Note  '  of 
about  a  month  ago,  in  which  there  was  an  entry  outward 
from  Dublin  of  a  cask  of  Italian  wine,  and  a  case  of  some 
other  wine,  with  the  fantastic  description  of  *  Lachrymsa 
Hibernicse.'  The  exporters,  McDonnell  &  Co.,  shipped  as  for 
Darrynane  Abbey,  rid  Cork.  Will  you  inquire  whether  or 
not  this  be  a  humbug  ? 

I  got  some  excellent  hunting  yesterday. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

4th  December,  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, —  ...  I  cannot  tell  you  how  de- 
lighted I  am  by  this  trip  to  the  country,  notwith^anding 
the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

My  plate  is  at  Hanlon's  to  have  these  words  engraved 
on  that  which  was  presented  to  me  by  the  Catholic  Board  : 

The  Catholic  People  of  Ireland 

to 

DANIEL   O'CONNELL. 

Voted  day  of  18     . 

^  It  has   been   often   stated    by  informed  me,  on  the  private  assur- 

historic   writers   that  at  this  time,  ance  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  that  he 

and  dm'ing  the  Russell  Administra-  never  knew  a  man  to  have  so  little 

tion  of   1846,   the    Whigs    'placed  patronage,   or   one  who   used   that 

enormous  patronage  at  O'Connell's  little  less. 
disposal.'     The  late  Carew  O'Dwyer 
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I  do  not  know  the  clay  of  the  vote.^  It  was  m  1811  or 
1812  or  1813,  or  thereabouts.  Will  you  kindly  get  some- 
body to  look  it  out  in  the  newspapers.  The  motion  was 
made  by  John  Finlay.     He  may  be  able  to  tell  you. 

Lo)'d  Duncannon,  Home  Secretary,  to  O'Connell. 

London:  Deer.  26th  [1835]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  rejoice  that  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  be  here  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  as  there 
are  many  subjects  coming  on  in  which  we  are  all  much 
interested  in  connection  with  Ireland,  and  though  we  may 
not  all  quite  agree  in  the  extent  to  which  the  different 
measures  should  be  carried,  your  opinion  and  assistance 
must  always  be  most  valuable.  You  are  weU  aware  of  my 
o^Dinion  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  that  that  state  is 
attributable  to  misgovernment.  I  must,  however,  disagree 
with  you  in  the  very  severe  censure  you  pass  on  the  pre- 
sent Irish  Government.  I  see  much  that  must  be  done, 
but  you  make  no  allowance  for  the  situation  in  which  they 
came  into  power,  and  the  difficulty  of  altering  old  habits 
and  prejudices.  Consider  the  difficulty  of  naming  even  the 
Tithe  question,  and  whether  you  thought  it  possible  a  year 
ago  that  such  a  subject  should  form  a  topic  of  the  King's 
Speech.  You  may  think  Stanley's  proposal  does  not  go 
far  enough,  but  surely  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  re- 
lieve tlie  people  from  tithe  proctors.  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
and  process  servers,  and  yet  you  will  find  many  who  think 
he  has  gone  far,  far  too  deeply  into  the  Church  Establish- 
ment by  even  proposing  this  Committee.  Do  you  believe 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  entertained  the  ques- 
tion at  all  if  much  more  had  been  proposed  ?  With  respect 
to  the  Irish  Eeform  Bill,  I  regret  as  much  as  you  can  do 
that  it  does  not  give  additional  members  to  Ireland,  and 
that  some  other  alterations  are  not  made  in  it,  but  I  can- 
not shut  my  eyes  to  this,  that  it  opens  nineteen  boroughs, 

^  The  date  is  December  11, 1813.  paper,  but  frequently  pauses  to  re- 
Finlay's  eulogium  on  O'Connell  oe-  view  the  sufferings,  past  and  present, 
cupies  seven  columns  of  the  news-       of  Ireland. 
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and  gives  a  free  election  to  the  other  towns  and  cities. 
This  must  counterbalance  many  defects,  and,  indeed,  you 
acknowledged  to  me  in  London,  covered  many  faults  in 
it.  I  am  sure  you  will  use  your  talents  and  assiduity, 
when  you  are  here,  in  improving  rather  than  condemning 
generally  measures  that  are  in  themselves  good,  and  I  am 
therefore  glad  that  you  come  over  at  once. 

Believe  me  faithfully  yours, 

DUNCANNON. 

There  seemed  some  need  for  this  hint,  for  Melbourne 
had  read  with  mingled  feelings  a  public  letter  of  O'Con- 
nell's  which  severely  animadverted  on  certain  men  and 
measures.  '  Strong  as  we  are,'  said  Melbourne,  *  we  are 
not  so  superdamnably  strong  as  to  insult  Grey,  Anglesey, 
and  Stanley.' 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  31st  Dec.  1835. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Many,  many  happy  years  !  I 
7nust  work  the  Commission  as  long  as  a  particle  of  evidence 
remains  undisclosed.  I  cannot,  as  I  stand  with  the  City  of 
Dublin,  decline  having  the  case  fully  proved,'*  no  matter  what 
it  costs  me.  This  duty  would  be  incumbent  on  me  even  if 
I  were  ruined  by  it.  The  entire  case  must  therefore  be 
gone  into,  and  the  partners  and  clerks  of  Shaw's  Bank 
must  be  examined. 

To-morrow  I  begin  agitation  afresh.  The  last,  after  all, 
was  a  glorious  year  !  One  other  such  and  the  faction  is  down 
for  ever.  I  am,  blessed  be  God,  in  the  best  health  and  the 
highest  spirits. 

Good-night,  God  bless  you !  The  hunting  has  been 
superb,  but  I  must  tear  myself  from  it. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  4th  January,  1836. 

.  .  .  The  English  Corporation  elections  have  put  me  in 
the  greatest  spirits.  It  is  most  satisfactory  at  this  eventful 
moment  to  have  such  a  manifestation  of  public  sentiment. 

*  The  validity  of  his  election  for  Dublin. 
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Bahoss  :  12tli  Janv.  1836. 
I  am  now,  you  perceive,  on  the  ^ving  for  quiet  agitation 
in  mv  own  way.     I  am  glad  the  scoundrels  have  closed  my 
Commission  so  abruptly  and  so  illegally.     It  is  all  for  the 
best,  besides  stopi^ing  the  expenses.  .  .  . 

Daxiel  O'Connell. 

The  safety  of  the  seated  members  for  Dublin,  O'Connell 
and  Euthven,  continued  to  be  seriously  threatened  by  peti- 
tion. O'Connell  had  polled  2,678  votes  at  the  Dublin 
election,  Euthven  2,630,  showing  a  majority  of  about  250 
over  then*  opponents,  George  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
John  B.  West.  A  Committee,  after  a  scrutiny  unusuaUy 
protracted  and  costly,  pronounced  O'Connell  and  Euthven 
not  drdy  elected.  Previous  to  this  cHmax  letters  to  his 
confidential  agents  claim  insertion. 

To  TTilUam  Woodlock,  Attorney-at-Law. 

London :  20th  February,  1836. 

My  dear  Woodlock, — You  ought  to  be  here  with  Mr. 
Hutton^  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  have  written  twice  to 
Murphy  ^  accounting  for  my  leaving  him  m  Dublin.  I 
write  to  him  this  day  to  come  over  if  he  still  feels  jealous, 
but  you  must  come.  I  do  most  earnestly  implore  of  you  to 
come.  I  am  ready  to  give  up  the  petition — I  mean  its 
defence — if  you  do  not  come.  I  therefore  put  it  upon  you. 
If  you  refuse  me  now  that  Murphy  also  comes,  it  would 
justify  his  jealousy,  and  place  me  in  the  most  awkward  of 
all  possible  predicaments.  I  therefore  repeat  my  most 
earnest  entreaty  that  you  and  Hutton  wiU  be  here  as  soon 
as  possible,  whether  Mm-phy  comes  or  not. 

Beheve  me.  Sec, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

^  Robert  Hntton,  a  Presbyterian       that  city  in  1837. 
coachbuilder  of  Dublin,  who.   with  *  The  father  of  the  present  Police 

0"C!onnell,    was   elected     M.P.    for       Magistrate  in  Dublin. 
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To  Joseph  D.  Mullen. 

London :  9ili  ilareli.  lSo6. 
My  dear  Mullen, — The  Taxes  of  1835  have  just  l-^en 
decided  in  our  favour.     I  believe  this  makes  ns  safe. 

I  will  write  to  yon  erery  day  nntil  the  business  is  settled. 
"What  a  triumph  last  night !     Hurrah  ! 

ilareh  10th,  1S36. 

My  dear  Mullen. — This  day  consumed  in  mere  argu- 
ment. "We  must  therefore  look  to  mere  probabihties. 
"What  are  we  to  do  ? 

1st.  Suppose  us  unseated.  "What  is  to  be  done  ?  I 
will,  of  course,  stand.  "Who  is  to  be  the  second  ?  Poor 
Euthven  is  very,  very  ill.  There  can  not  be  a  more  honest 
man.  If  I  am  to  decide,  I  would  say  Euthven  again.  But 
there  should  be  somebody  to  share  the  expense  with  me. 
I  would  be  satisfied  with  a  La  Touche,  for  I  always  forget 
bygone  attacks.  I  would  like  a  Guinness,  a  Eoe,  or  a 
Crosthwaite.  But,  above  all,  if  "Wilham  Minrphy "  or  John 
Power  would  stand,  or  my  old  friend  Cornehus  McLoughlin, 
then  indeed  a  contest  would  be  a  pleasure.  2ndly.  If  '\\*est 
and  Hamilton  are  seated  ? 

Then,  ou<iht  there  to  be  a  petition  to  unseat  them  for 
bribery  ?  Such  a  petition  could  not  be  presented  until 
they  are  seated.  The  proof  of  bribery  is  complete.  I  will 
subscribe  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  poimds.  Canvass 
these  things  with  the  good  men  and  true.  It  is  true  that, 
at  present,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  imseated.  But  I  may  be 
so,  and  the  chances  may  be  even.  It  is,  however,  right  to 
recoUect  that  the  state  of  Euthven's  health  is  such  that  a 
second  person  may  reasonably,  and  without  any  indehcacy 
to  him,  be  thought  about.     I  will  write  again  to-morrow. 

Believe  me,  ilvrc, 

Haxiel  O'Coxnell. 

Though  Euthven  had  had  parliamentary  experience  as 
representative  of  a  Xortheru  constituency,  and  spoke  well, 

'  'Billy  Murphy.'     (See  letter  to  Mr.  Mullen  rf  Jtfarch  "17,  lii.SC.) 
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the  House  listened  with  impatience  to  his  speeches  during 
the  long  period  that  his  seat  lay  in  jeopardy.  This  dis- 
courtesy usually  assumed  the  form  of  persistent  coughing, 
which  led  him  one  night  to  say,  '  I  don't  know  that  within 
this  House  I  can  offer  any  cure  for  the  cough  by  which 
honourable  members  are  affected,  but  outside  I  shall  have 
not  far  to  seek  for  a  remedy.'  His  pills  to  cure  a  cough 
were  bullets,  and  he  absolutely  exchanged  three  shots  with 
Alderman  Perrin  to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

To  Joseph  D.  Mullen. 

London  :  17  March,  1836. 

.  .  .  The  Ministry  are  daily  becoming  more  secure. 
The  Tories  are  quite  out  of  spirits.  The  public  mind  set  in 
strongly  with  our  Corporation  Bill.  I  believe  w^e  will  carry 
it,  even  in  the  Lords,  and  with  another  year  of  this  Admini- 
stration there  is  nothing  which  we  can  require  for  Ireland 
that  we  can  be  refused.  There  are  better  days  in  store  for 
our  country. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  poor  Euthven^  becomes 
daily  worse.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  possible  he  should  sur- 
vive many  weeks,  perhaps  not  many  days.  As  to  a  candi- 
date in  his  place  I,  for  one,  deem  it  my  duty  not  to  inter- 
fere. Lord  Brabazon^  would  be  very  good,  the  best 
amongst  the  nobility,  as  Lord  Cloncurry's  son  cannot  be  in 
the  field.  Eowe  and  Crosthwaite '  are  both  excellent.  I 
confess  I  would  prefer  Cornelius  McLoughlin,  Wilham 
Murphy,  or  John  Power ;  ^  but  I  repeat,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
interfere.  You  must  take  the  decision  upon  yourselves, 
and  that  the  rather  as,  in  any  event,  I  am  convinced 
Euthven  will  not  outlive  the  Session.  Look  to  it,  therefore, 
in  time. 

If  anything  likely  to  be  decisive  arises  to-morrow  I  will 

8  Mr.  Euthven,  the  colleague  of  ^  Lord  Brabazon,  afterwards  Earl 

O'Connell  in  the  reioresentation  of  of  Meath.     He  became  member  for 

Dublin,  died   six  weeks   before   the  Dublin  County  in  1837. 

decision  of  the  Committee  was  an-  '  George  Eowe,  D.L.,  and  Lelaud 

nounced.    A  fine  monument  has  been  Crosthwaite. 

erected  to  his  memory  in  Glasnevin,  -  Afterwards    Sir    John    Power, 

the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  Bart.,  an  eminent  Eoman  Catholic 

laid  by  O'Connell.  distiller. 
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write  again.  If  you  do  not  get  a  letter  from  me,  be  con- 
vinced that  no  aid  to  solve  the  doubt  will  have  arisen  during 
t^e  day.  Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Joseph  D.  Mullen. 

^  17  March. 

They  must  still  strike  off  at  the  least  141  before  they 
touch  me,  and  there  are  several  more  of  their  own  votes 
bad  to  swell  their  difficulties. 

If  the  pipe- water  tax  be  decided  for  me  they  never  can 
reach  me.  I  believe,  if  it  be  decided  against  me,  it  will  turn 
the  election.  There  would  remain  the  question  of  whether 
my  adversaries  were  to  be  substituted  or  not.  I  hope  they 
will  not ;  but  you  must  not  act  on  that  hope.  Prepare 
for  the  worst.  Prepare  your  petition  and  your  securities  ; 
above  all,  be  ready  with  your  securities. 

London  :  28th  March,  1836. 

My  dear  Mullen, — My  majority  is  reduced  to  nine.  I 
have  sent  Woodlock  to  see  whether  he  could  not  find  ten  to 
whom  *  the  decisions '  apply,  so  that  we  may  to-morrow 
bring  the  bribery  cases  before  the  Committee,  and  get  a 
decision  whether  or  not  the  election  is  merely  to  be  de- 
clared void. 

You  should  have  by  return  of  post  a  petition  and  the 
names  of  two  sureties  resident  in  London.  The  petition 
should  confine  itself  to  bribery — allegation  of  bribery.  This 
will  reduce  the  expense  to  a  very  narrow  compass  compared 
with  any  questions  of  scrutiny,  which  are  the  most  expen- 
sive, being  exactly  my  case. 

Pray  let  your  Jirst  petition  be  here  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Euthven  still  breathes  ;  but,  alas  !  no  more  than 
breathes.  May  the  Great  God  be  merciful  to  him  !  Get 
your  new  candidate  as  speedily  as  you  can.  It  would  be 
monstrous  to  seat  our  adversaries,  but  it  is  only  the  more 
likely  to  be  so  decided. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Danikl  O'Connell. 

VOL.  11.  K 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  22nd  March,  1836. 

I  have  been  so  annoyed  with  the  Dublin  Committee. 
The  expense  and  vexation  are  so  great  that  I  really  am  not 
competent  to  do  any  other  business  until  this  matter  is 
closed.     My  own  expectations  are  very  gloomy. 

All  other  prospects  are  good,  very  good ;  the  Ministry 
very  strong.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  Corporate  Eeform 
Bill  will  pass  the  Lords.  It  is  not  as  good  as  w^e  could 
desire,  but  it  annihilates  the  present  wretched  system  of 
pauper  bigotry,  and  gives  a  more,  but  not  a  sufficiently, 
extended  field  for  selection. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

I  implore  of  you  to  get  the  Corn  Exchange  off  my 
hands.     It  is  now  useless  to  me. 

This  was  the  house  in  which  the  Catholic  Association 
formerly  held  its  assemblies.  The  meetings  of  the  old 
Catholic  Board  had  been  disturbed  by  the  raids  of  the 
students  of  Trinity  College,  and  thereupon  O'Connell  shifted 
his  camp  to  Burgh  Quay,  where  he  relied  upon  the  coal- 
porters  for  protection.  This  well- organised  body  of  men 
always  took  part  in  his  processions,  and  were  familiarly 
known  as  '  O'Connell's  Police.' 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  1st  April,  1836. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick,' — The  death  of  poor  Euthven 
makes  no  difference  in  the  progress  of  the  petition.  It  is 
■quite  clear  that  at  the  utmost  only  one  seat  can  be  preserved, 
mine ;  and  its  preservation  is  still  doubtful — very  doubtful, 
to  say  the  most. 

You  seem  to  think  that  Euthven  contributed  to  the 
expenses  of  the  petition.  Indeed  you  say  so.  Why,  my 
good  friend,  you  are  altogether  mistaken.  He  did  not  con- 
tribute one  shilling.  I  have  paid  all,  except  what  was  col- 
lected at  Dublin ;  that  and  £500  of  mine  were  expended  on 
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the  Commission.  The  most  expensive  petition  that  ever 
was  known  is  the  present,  because  it  is  a  scrutiny  of  from 
four  to  five  hundred  votes.  My  loss  is  enormous ;  but, 
whilst  I  have  one  shilUng,  I  will  not  allow  a  single  elector 
to  lose  his  franchise. 

Close,  instead  of  drawing  the  petition  accordmg  to  my 
directions,  has,  I  see,  been  puzzling  on  the  subject  of  the 
right  to  petition.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  there  are 
fourteen  days  after  the  return  of  any  member  to  petition 
against  his  return.  Now  neither  West  nor  Hamilton  is  as 
yet  returned.  Suppose  them  seated.  It  would  be  by  this 
process— a  report  of  the  Committee  that  they  were  duly 
elected,  and  ought  to  be  returned.  On  that  report  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  whose  custody  the  writs  and  returns 
are,  is  ordered  to  attend  the  House,  and  he  produces  the 
writ  and  return.  He  is  then  ordered  to  erase  the  former 
names  and  insert  the  names  of  the  persons  who  ought, 
according  to  the  report,  to  be  in  the  return.  They  are 
then,  on  that  day,  for  the  first  time  returned,  and  there  are 
fourteen  days  from  that  day  to  petition  against  them.  And 
these  are  the  only  days  on  which  they  can  be  petitioned 
against.  Let  Close  recollect  that  West  and  Hamilton  are 
not  petitioners  at 'present.  But,  really,  it  is  not  pleasant  that 
the  petition  should  be  delayed  by  reason  of  an  objection 
which  we  must  be  fools  if  we  did  not  get  over  if  it  really 
existed.  Of  this,  perhaps,  more  than  enough.  Let  there 
be  two  sets  of  petitions — the  one  against  West  and  Hamil- 
ton, the  other  against  Hamilton,  as  his  majority  was  greater 
than  West's  over  Euthven.  These  petitions  should  be  here 
before  the  House  sits  again.  There  is  no  man  living  to 
whom  I  am  more  indebted  than  to  — — ,^  and  the  indepen- 
dent interest  in  Dublin  owes  him  the  deepest  obligation  ; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  gratitude  off 
myself.  I  certainly  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
never  will  be  able  sufficiently  to  repay,  but  which  I  never 
can  forget. 

'  Name   erased :  probably  that  of  Hickman  Kearney.     (See  letter  to 
Woodlock,  July  16,  1836,  p.  74,  infra.) 

E  2 
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The  Committee  do  not  sit  this  day.  I  am  still  four  a 
head.  The  matter  stands,  I  think,  thus :  the  petitioners 
■will  probably  be  able  to  strike  from  forty  to  forty-five  off 
my  poll.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  strike  sixty  off  theirs.  This 
is  the  present  rational  prospect ;  but  irrational  decisions 
may  alter  it  totally.  The  stake  may  belong  to  either  side 
of  the  game.  I  confess  I  entertain  but  small  hope  of  the 
result. 

I  go  off  to-morrow  to  Northampton  on  my  way  to  Not- 
tingham, where  I  dine  on  the  4th  ;  at  Hull,  on  the  6th ; 
at  York,  on  the  7th  ;  at  Whitby,  on  the  9th.  I  then  visit 
Gully  at  Pomfret,  and  so  back  to  London  by  the  13th. 

Who  are  you  to  have  in  the  place  of  Euthven  ?  Let 
this  be  looked  to  ;  again  I  say  this,  and  agam. 

What  a  foolish  meeting  about  Poor  Laws  !  ^  How  strange 
it  is  that  men  will  commit  themselves  on  so  awful  a  subject 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  details  ;  and  that  most 
destructive  of  all  experiments,  employment  for  the  able- 
bodied  out  of  the  poor  rates ! ! !  Just  as  if  poor  rates  increased 
capital,  when  it  only  distributes  it  in  a  different  and  less 
economic  and  less  sagacious  mode.  But  it  is  so  easy  to  be 
benevolent  and  humane  at  the  expense  of  others. 

A  Poor  Law  we  must  have.  We  are  come  to  it.  We 
must  have  it  as  the  Repeal  slumbers.  But  not  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth,  which  directly  led,  as  indeed  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  all  the  evils  of  English  Poor  Laws.  Gobbett 
wilfully  blundered  on  this  point,  and  he  is  parroted  by  our 
Irish  philanthropists.  We  must,  however,  have  a  Poor 
Law,  and  poorliouses,  and  much  of  moral  degradation  and 
of  change  in  the  mode  of  suffering.     The  cause  is  injured 

*  O'Connell  for  a  time  favoured  letter  was  read  from  Lord  Cloncurry 
Poor  Laws,  but  in  the  end  he  opposed  praising  a  report  made  by  the  Poor 
them,  feeling  that  no  person  had  a  Law  Commissioners,  and  hoping  that 
right  to  be  supported  by  the  industry  the  Government  would  act  upon  it. 
of  another  ;  also  because  poor  rates  Jack  Lawless  declared  that  no- 
tended  to  lessen  the  capital  of  a  thing  less  than  a  law  similar  to  the 
country  and  to  lower  wages.  On  43rd  of  Elizabeth  (which  provided 
March  29,  1836,  a  meeting  was  held  employment  for  the  able-bodied  and 
in  Dublin  to  consider  the  necessity  support  for  the  infirm)  could  satisfy 
of  petitioning  Parliament  for  a  legal  the  people.  Marcus  Costello  spoke, 
provision    in   aid   of    the    poor.     A  and  the  petition  was  agreed  to. 
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by  the  silly,  silly  course  taken  at  the  meeting.  I  must  take 
an  entire  part  in  future  to  keep  them  to  rights.  The  last 
Poor  Law  in  England  is  a  great  improvement ;  of  course 
not  perfect,  but  giving  us  a  model  wide  indeed  of  the  43d 
Eliz. — Believe  me  to  be.  Yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Jiis  Wife. 

Eushyford,  near  Durham : 
Sunday. 

My  darling  Love, — I  wrote  last  night  from  York.  We 
heard  JVIass  here  at  half  after  eight  this  morning ;  I  came 
in  for  a  second  immediately  after  the  first.  The  morning 
was  beautiful,  and  we  saw  everything  worth  seeing  in  York. 
It  is  in  a  lovely  situation,  as  great  a  contrast  with  Man- 
chester as  possible — clear  air,  green  fields,  gentle  elevations, 
a  large  river  of  pure  water,  and  everything  looking  as  neat 
as  a  new  pin.  We  left  York  at  three  and  have  travelled 
fifty-six  miles  m  seven  and  a  half  hours,  with,  of  course, 
only  a  pair.  We  sleep  here  and  go  before  eight  to  Durham, 
ten  miles ;  thence  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne  thh'teen  miles. 
In  all  the  towns  as  I  came  along  the  people  turned  out  to 
see  me  and  shout  for  me.  The  Dean  of  York,^  who  is 
married  to  a  sister  of  Peel,  introduced  himself  to  me,  and 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him.     It  was  very  civil  at  all  events. 

I  am,  thank  God,  in  excellent  health,  taking  the  best 
possible  care  of  myself ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  do  other- 
wise, Morgan  is  so  vigilant  and  attentive.  The  morning  air 
a  little  sharp,  so  I  have  put  on  my  worsted  stockings  and 
find  myself  the  more  comfortable  for  it.  Darling,  how  I 
long  to  hear  from  you  and  all  my  children  !  I  long  to  see 
sweet  sonny  again  and  his  buttercup  of  a  sister. 

To  Joseph  D.  Mullen. 

London  :  7th  May,  1836. 

My  dear  Mullen, — The  absurd  conduct  of  my  Committee 
leaves  the  case  still  undecided,  but  takes  from  me  all  chance 
of  ultimate  success.     I  am  up  for  Kilkenny,  if  my  oppo- 
^  The  Very  Kev.  Wm.  Cockburn  married,  in  1805,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peel. 
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nents  be  seated,  which  I  believe  they  will.  Yet,  if  they  are 
not,  I  can  stand  for  Dublin  also ;  for  I  will  not  leave  Dublin 
if  I  can  avoid  it. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  13th  May,  36. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  am  desirous  to  be  in  Parliament 
again  before  the  Eecess,  to  attend  to  the  Committees,  es- 
pecially the  Drogheda  Railway,  which  is  a  speculation  of 
the  utmost  value,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  expending  £400,000 

in  labour. 

•  ••••*• 

The  scrutiny  is  now  closed  on  my  election  committee, 
and  before  this  letter  is  closed  I  shall  be  declared  dis- 
entitled to  my  seat.  This  decision  is,  of  course,  bitterly 
unpleasant  to  my  feelings,  but,  blessed  be  God,  I  can  look 
at  it  without  pain,  and  have,  on  the  contrary,  the  satisfac- 
tion to  feel  relieved,  as  if  a  load  were  taken  off  my  breast. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  an  awful  load.  You  are  aware  that 
the  Dublin  part  of  the  business  cost  me  £650,  or  there- 
abouts, exclusive  of  the  sum  subscribed  in  that  town.  I  did 
not  get  one  shilling  assistance  for  the  expenses  in  London, 
of  the  weight  of  which  you  may  judge  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  had  to  pay  counsel  for  80  days,  which  you  may  estimate 
at  the  lowest  at  £75  per  day ;  that  is,  in  fees  to  counsel, 
£6,000  ;  add  to  that  my  expenses  in  Dublin,  and  other 
expenses  here,  and  you  will  find  me  at  the  loss  of  full  £8,000 
at  the  lowest  calculation.  It  has  cost  the  opposite  party 
four,  or  perhaps  five,  times  that  sum,  but  what  comfort  is 
that  to  me  ? 

Recollect  that  I  had  four  other  petitions  in  my  family  to 
defend,  and  five  contested  elections.  The  Youghal  '^  com- 
mittee alone  cost  me  more  than  £2,000. 

This  conspiracy  against  me  is  therefore  nearly  complete. 
Why  am  I  thus  attacked  ?  It  is  a  compliment  the  Orange 
faction  pay  to  my  utility. 

«  In  1836  Mr.  John  O'Connell  B.  C.  Smith,  Nvho,  as  Attorney- 
was  returned  for  Youghal  by  137  General,  prosecuted  '  the  Eepeal 
votes.     His   opponent  was  Thomas       martyrs '  in  1844. 
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This  may  be  glorious,  but  it  is  very  vexatious.  You, 
therefore,  will  see  at  once  that  the  expenses  of  my  large 

family  here .     But  I  am  sick,  heartily  sick  of  thinking 

on  this  subject.  There  is  nothing  fictitious  in  the  fury 
with  which  I  am  pursued  and  persecuted.  The  worst  is 
that  I  have  lost  more  than  a  year  from  active  agitation. 
I  felt,  pending  this  petition,  like  a  winged  wild  fowl.  But  my 
wing  is  now  free.  As  member  for  Kilkenny  I  recommence 
agitation  with  an  unencumbered  energy,  though  with  heavily 
encumbered  fortune. 

But  you  know  I  never  despair.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
I  have  before  me  a  field  for  greater  activity  in  Ireland 
than  any  I  have  as  yet  gone  over.  We  have  struck  down 
the  Orange  party.  We  are  certain  of  putting  down  the 
Corporators. 

Believe  me,  believe  me,  Ireland  will  have  many  friends 

who  were  hitherto  decided  enemies.     No  one  can  foresee 

what  may  be  made  of  the  change.     I  am  full  of  hope,  and, 

at  all  events,  determined  to  renew  with  double  activity  my 

struggle.  -o 

^^  Ever  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Rev.  Dr.  MulJiollancl.'^ 

19  Langham  Place  :  15th  May,  1836. 

Eevd.  Sir, — I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  decline 
any  interview  with  you.  I  mean  you  no  offence  whatso- 
ever ;  I  am  incapable  of  intending  it ;  but  I  decline  to 
see  you  for  the  same  reason  that  I  declined  to  answer  your 
letter. 

Firstly.  Your  case  is  not  one  in  which  Parliament  can 
give  any  relief.  The  Parliament  has  not  the  least  con- 
trol over  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  any  more 
than  with  its  faith ;  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  never 
shall. 

Secondly.  I  cannot  but  express  in  as  strong  terms  as 
are  consistent  with  my  unfeigned  respect  for  your  reverend 

'  A  Eoman  Catliolic  priest  who  had  some  disagreement  with  his  bishop. 
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character,  my  disapprobation  of  the  action  you  brought  in 
the  courts  of  law  against  another  Cathohc  priest,  with  whom 
all  differences  should  be  settled  amicably,  or  by  a  reference 
to  spiritual  superiors ;  and  I  think  a  clergyman  ought 
rather  submit  to  such  a  wrong  than  give  scandal  by  litigation. 
I  do  remember  well  that  the  action  was  a  source  of  much 
scandal,  and  I  cannot  venture  to  differ  in  opinion  with  your 
Bishop  as  to  the  judgment  he  may  have  formed  respecting 
you  after  having  brought  that  action  to  trial. 

Any  attempt  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament 
would  be  only  another  cause  of  scandal,  and  will  only  make 
it  impossible  for  you  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  any  Catholic 
Prelate  to  your  appointment  to  a  Parish.  In  my  humble 
opinion  there  is  but  one  proper  course  open  for  you,  and 
that  is,  unqualified  submission  to  your  spiritual  superior ; 
the  distinction  between  civil  and  spiritual  authority  being, 
to  my  mind,  quite  plain.  In  civil  matters  every  man  may, 
and  ought  to,  right  himself  according  to  the  law ;  in  spiri- 
tuals, especially  between  clergymen,  authority  should  be 
respected,  and  no  appeal  made,  save  from  one  spiritual 
superior  to  one  in  a  higher  degree,  until  either  justice  be 
done  or  the  higher  authority  appealed  to  in  vain.  Even 
if  in  vain,  injustice,  in  that  respect,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
preferable  to  scandal,  which,  after  all,  will  afford  no  re- 
dress. ^ ,  „ 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

It  was  promised  by  Peel,  when  introducing  the  Act  of 
Emancipation  in  1829,  that  Pioman  Catholics  should  be 
invested  with  all  municipal  privileges;  but  a  Protestant 
passive  resistance  baffled  the  law.  In  1836  the  Irish 
Municipal  Bill,  having  for  its  object  the  reform  of  the 
Corporations,  was  introduced.  But  the  Tories  met  it  with 
the  proposal  to  abolish  rather  than  reconstruct  the  Corpo- 
rations. This  proposition  Peel  supported  with  great  tact, 
which  led  Shell  to  retort  that  he  had  given  them  a  key 
which  would  not  turn  the  lock ;  and  when  British  justice 
was  now  about  to  burst  open  the  doors,  the  honourable 
baronet  would  level  the  institutions  to  the  earth,  and  bury 
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his  own  Act  of  Emancipation  with  his  good  faith  under 
the  ruins.  Stanley  argued  that  the  reform  of  municipal 
bodies  would  increase  O'Connell's  power  by  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools  for  agitation.  Nevertheless  the 
thkd  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
one  ;  but  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  arranged  to  uproot  in  the 
Upper  House  all  its  provisions  and  substitute  a  wholly 
new  Bill.  A  great  struggle  between  the  two  Houses  ensued, 
during  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  branded  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  '  aliens  in  blood,  in  religion,  and  in  language,'  and  the 
Bill  was  at  last  lost.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  debates 
that  Shell  reproached  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  not 
exclaiming,  '  Hold,  I  have  seen  those  aliens  do  their  duty.' 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

London:  16th  May,  1836. 

My  dear  Barrett, — Whatever  situation  I  may  be  in,  I 
never  forget  my  friends,  and  I  have  no  friend  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  a  more  unequivocal  proof  of  fidelity  and 
kindness  than  to  you.  Yours  is  no  lip-service,  but  prac- 
tical proof.  I  therefore  hasten  to  express  my  deep  sense  of 
sorrow,  and,  I  may  say,  shame,  that  a  resolution  censuring 
you  should  have  been  passed  by  any  body  of  men  calling 
themselves  Liberals  in  Ireland.  I  would,  indeed,  express 
my  opinion  of  that  resolution  in  terms  of  harshness  did  I 
not  see,  as  I  do  with  poignant  regret,  that  the  censure 
against  you,  a  Protestant  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  was  proposed  by  a  highly  respectable 
Catholic  clergyman.  But,  as  far  as  Sir  W^illiam  Brabazon 
is  concerned,  I  have  no  such  delicacy.  I  am  indeed  aston- 
ished that  a  gentleman  who  has  condescended  to  affect 
friendship  for  me  should  assail  you,  the  tried  friend,  not 
of  me  alone,  but  of  Ireland,  for  having  commented  upon 
public  men  in  their  public  conduct,  as  was  your  duty  to 
do,  according  to  your  then  view  of  the  facts, 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  the  high  and  indignant 
sense  of  justice  is  roused  in  Ireland  on  the  Irish  Corporate 
Eeform  Bill.  I  am  doubly  glad  to  see  that  it  has  evinced 
itself  without  anv  instigation  from  this  side  of  the  water. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  will  candidly  confess  that  my  first  im- 
pression was  that  the  extinction  of  the  present  Corporations 
would  be  a  substantial  benefit.  That  they  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  render  it  partial  and 
corrupt,  is  now  admitted  by  everybody.  There  cannot  be 
found  any  man  in  either  House  to  ofl'er  the  least  defence, 
or  even  palliation,  of  the  conduct  of  our  infamous  Corpora- 
tion.® Only  think  what  an  avowal  by  those  who  were 
hitherto  the  protectors  of  those  very  Corporations,  that 
they  were  too  bad  to  be  allowed  to  exist  longer,  and  yet 
Ireland  has  endured  these  now  avowed  evils  !  We  have 
suffered  this  abominable  tyranny,  and  been  blamed  for 
discontent  and  turbulence,  and  accused  of  disaffection. 
Why,  our  enemies  themselves  justify  us,  and  show  that  we 
erred  only  in  our  moderation,  and  that  we  ought  to  have 
been  ten  times  more  discontented  and  turbulent  and 
disaffected. 

Would  Englishmen  have  endured  to  have  life  and  pro- 
perty, character  and  individual  liberty  in  their  country, 
at  the  mercy  of  party  sheriffs,  and  partisan  grand  jurors, 
and  partisan  special  jurors — and,  above  all,  party  criminal 
jurors  ?  No ;  England  would  have  sooner  shaken  off  the 
load  altogether,  or  every  Englishman  to  the  '  last  man ' 
perish.     Well,  we  have  borne  it. 

I  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
system  ;  but  that  is  not  now  my  opinion.  I  have  again 
read  Lord  Lyndhurst's  bill,  and  I  for  one  am  ready  to  fling 
it  in  his  face.  We  should  be,  I  think,  disgraced  if  we  were 
to  accept  it,  and  we  may  trust  that  the  people  of  England 
will  assist  us  effectually  to  have  'justice  done  to  Ireland.' 

My  present  impression  is  strongly  fortified  by  the  high 
and  honest  firmness  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  meeting 
of  Saturday  last.  I  am  now  for  flinging  back  in  the  teeth 
of  our  calumniators  the  insulting  bill  which  is  to  come  to 
us  from  the  Lords.     One  year  more  of  patience,  and  we 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  then  Orange  Town  Council  of  Dublin, 
1815  O'Connell  had  been  challenged  for  having  called  it  '  a  beggarly  cor- 
by    D'Esterre,    a    member    of    the       poration.' 
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must  obtain  for  Ireland  what  England  already  enjoys,  and 
Scotland  has  won  for  herself.  This  is  the  true  ground  to 
take :  Ireland  upon  an  equality  with  Great  Britain,  or  no 
Union  ;  in  other  words,  a  *  Eeal  Union,'  or  *  No  Union.' 
Let  this  be  our  cry,  and  every  honest  man  in  England  and 
in  Scotland  will  join  in  the  shout. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  petitions  to  the  House  of 
Commons  not  to  pass  any  measure  for  Ireland  less  effica- 
cious than  the  Scotch  and  English  bills. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Five  years  later  the  municipal  privileges  which  had 
been  long  denied  to  Eoman  Catholics  were  fully  achieved, 
and  O'Connell  became  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

To  Joseph  D.  Mullen. 

London :  24th  May,  1836. 

My  dear  Mullen, — All  is  over.  No  costs.  West  and 
HamOton  seated.  Two  votes  more  would  have  served  me  ; 
but  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  think  no  more  of  them. 
Whether  or  not  the  Committee  will  give  leave  to  proceed 
for  bribery  against  the  now  seated  Members  is  a  ques- 
tion. My  own  opinion  is  that  you  are  entitled  as  of  right 
to  do  so.  Send  me  a  petition  to  that  effect — that  is,  for 
bribery — so  as  to  have  the  question  discussed.  Your  vaga- 
bond friend,  George  Howell,  has  been  bothering  me  about 
the  Poor  Laws.  His  single  vote  made  the  entire  difference 
— a  difference  of  two  on  the  scrutiny — and  they  could  not 
have  struck  off  two  more,  I  believe.  My  mind  has  not  been 
at  ease  for  the  last  fifteen  months  till  now.  The  expense 
has  been  enormous.  I  now  only  rejoice  that  I  have  a  repre- 
sentation which  costs  me  nothing,  and  cannot  be  disputed 
with,  nor  by  any  petition. 

I  stood  by  my  constituents  to  the  last,  at  an  expense  of 
much  more  than  £6,000. 

Ever  yours,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

29  May,  1836. 

I  enclose  you  a  quizzing  letter  I  have  just  got.^  I 
showed  it  to  Pierce  Mahony,  who  says  the  seal  is  so  re- 
markable that  our  friend  Pirn  will  probably  be  able  to  trace 
the  owner  of  it,  and  yet  I  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to 
take  even  that  trouble. 

I  suppose  I  shall  be  unseated  the  day  you  receive  this, 
principally  by  reason  of  the  non-payment  of  a  few  shillings 
of  pipe-water  and  wide-street  tax.  So  it  is.  It  has,  how- 
ever, cost  me  enormously. 

To  Lord  Dimcannon, 

Langham  Place  :  23cl  June,  1836. 

My  Lord, — Before  I  proceed  to  the  object  of  this  letter 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  if  I  was  asked  who  the  person 
in  the  circle  of  my  public  or  personal  acquaintance  is  who 
would  be  most  incapable  of  doing  any  act  of  duplicity  or 
dishonour  I  should  not  hesitate  to  name  Lord  Morpeth.^  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  that  I  should  intend  him  any 
offence.  I  merely  mean  to  assert  myself.  Under  this 
impression  I  beg  leave  to  place  in  your  Lordship's  hands 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  Lord  Morpeth,  but  which  I 
cannot  consent  to  retain  in  mine.  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  refuse  any  species  of  compromise.  I  may  be  treated 
with  indignity  and  trampled  under  foot.  The  Administra- 
tion has  now  the  power  to  do  so,  but  I  will  be  no  party  to 
any  compromise.^ 

The  reason  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  your  Lordship 
this  trouble  is  because  you  were  so  good  as  to  tell  me  that 
any  communication  I  had  to  make  to  the  Government 
should  be  made  through  you  or  Mr.  EUice.  He  is  out  of  the 
country. 

I  submit  these  facts  to  the  Government : — 

1st.  When  the  Spirit  License  Bill  was  brought  in,  depu- 

^  The  letter  is  not  forthcoming.  -  Lord   Morpeth's   letter  cannot 

'  Chief    Secretary    for    Ireland,       be  found, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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tations  from  the  Publicans  and  from  the  Grocers  came  to 
London  to  attend  to  their  respective  interests. 

2d.  To  a  certain  extent  these  interests  were  identical ;  in 
other  respects  they  were  adverse. 

3d.  They  appealed  to  me  as  their  chief  manager  and 
supporter.  I,  of  course,  accepted  that  offer.  Most  of  them 
were  my  most  active,  useful,  and  valuable  constituents. 

4th.  I  waited  on  Lord  Morpeth  with  a,nd  from  them,  and 
all  the  objections  were  fully  discussed,  some  yielded  to  and 
others  rejected. 

5th.  The  bill  was  altered  accordingly,  and  finally  settled. 
6th.  The  Grocers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  bill  as 
thus  arranged  by  the  Government. 

7th.  The  Publicans  were  still  somewhat  dissatisfied,  but  I 
overruled  their  objections. 

8th.  I  sent  both  deputations  home,  telling  them  they  had 
nothing  more  to  fear  or  to  attend  to. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  bill  was  brought  in  ;  it 
passed  through  its  stages.  Fully  confiding  in  the  faith  of 
Government,  I,  of  course,  took  no  further  trouble  about  it. 
At  the  third  reading  two  alterations  were  made  in  it 
without  the  least  intimation  to  me  or  to  any  of  the  persons 
interested. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  recognition  by  Law  of  '  the 
Friendly  Brothers,'  a  society  always  deeply  Orange,  but  now 
affording  the  full  opportunity  to  re-establish  Orange  lodges, 
nay,  the  full  Orange  system  under  this  name.  I  solemnly 
warn  the  Government  of  this  obvious  and,  indeed,  inevit- 
able consequence,  and  having  done  so  I  have  no  more  to  say 
on  that  point. 

Secondly,  *  the  power  of  selling  spirits  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises  '  is  taken  away  from  the  grocers.  It  was 
to  resist  this  principally  the  deputation  came  here.  They 
succeeded  before  on  this  point ;  confiding  on  the  Govern- 
ment, I  sent  them  home.  I  pledged  myself  that  there  could 
be  no  danger  to  their  interests  without  their  being  heard 
in  their  defence.  Yet  without  notice,  without  hearing,  at 
the  mere  motion  of  Mr.  Recorder  Shaw,  these  worthy  and 
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excellent  people  are  stripped  of  a  valuable  right,  and  I  am 
justly  liable  to  the  accusation  of  having  deluded  and  be- 
trayed them.  They  will,  of  course,  proclaim  my  neglectful 
treachery. 

I  most  respectfully  but  firmly  insist  that  the  Government 
is  bound,  on  the  plainest  principles  of  honour  and  integrity, 
to  free  me  from  this  more  than  awkward  situation.  It  can 
be  done  only  by  dropping  or  throwing  out  that  bill. 

I,  indeed,  scarce  dare  hope  for  this  justice.  I  do  anti- 
cipate that  the  Government  will  trample  on  me,  as  they 
certainly  now  have  the  power  to  do,  and  as  Lord  Morpeth's 
letter  intimates  they  will ;  for  I  repeat,  my  Lord,  I  cannot 
consent  to  compromise  my  integrity.  I  will  not  enter  into 
any  compromise.     It  would  be  quite  unworthy  of  me. 

Of  course,  your  Lordship  will  feel  that  I  must  be  at 
liberty  to  state  in  the  House  and  to  the  public  the  precise 
manner  in  which  I  have  been — used,  for  I  will  not  use  a 
harsh  word,  as  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I  could  mean 
would  be  to  give  offence ;  but  having  been  made  the  in- 
strument of  a  deception,  however  unintentional  on  Lord 
Morpeth's  part,  I  must,  in  my  own  vindication,  put  the 
matter  on  its  right  footing.  I  must  state  the  reasons  I  had 
to  confide  and  the  unhappy  result. 

Whilst  this,  allow  me  to  call  it  insult,  is  unremoved  it 
will  be  out  of  my  power  to  hold  any  communication  with 
the  Government,  although  their  general  measures  may 
commend  my  support. 

It  is  foolish,  but  I  cannot  help  adding  I  do  not  think 
I  deserved  this  indignity. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my 

^o^'^>  ^^•>  Daniel  O'Gonnell. 


It  is  amusing  to  open  the  contemporary  journals  and 
pamphlets  which  denounced  O'Connell's  alliance  with 
Melbourne,  and  to  read  some  of  the  facts  they  claimed  to 
have  brought  to  light.  The  '  Liberator  '  was  declared  to  be 
the  tool  of  a  conclave  that  held  its  sittings  in  the  Vatican, 
and  the  boldness  with  which  this  statement  was  reiterated 
led  many  people  to  believe  that  Papal  policy  influenced  the 
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councils  of  Melbourne  and  Eussell.  The  impression  con- 
tinued for  years  after,  and  Lord  John's  famous  '  Durham 
Letter  '  in  1850  is  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  hope 
of  regaining  the  status  which  these  pertinacious  statements 
had  caused  him  to  lose. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  26th  June,  1836. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  clause  the  Grocers  so  justly 
complain  of  was  passed  without  any  intimation  or  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  Government  would  permit  it  to  pass. 
I  never  was  so  shocked  in  my  life.  However,  for  the  pre- 
sent, keep  all  our  friends  quiet.  I  have  taken  the  most 
vigorous  steps  in  my  power  to  get  rid  of  the  clause  or  of 
the  bill.  Do  not  let  this  get  into  the  newspapers,  but  I  am 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  the  mischief,  and  I 
think  I  must  succeed.  All  the  friends  of  the  Government 
admit  that  we  have  been  ill-treated.  My  hopes  will,  I  trust, 
be  realized  before  the  post  leaves  this  on  Monday.  If  not, 
a  deputation  of  the  Grocers  must  be  ready  to  start  the 
moment  you  receive  my  letter  of  Monday.  I  have  already 
refused  all  compromise.  Take  care  the  Grocers  do  not  in- 
terfere with  my  plan  by  an  offer  of  that  kind,  as  I  insist 
that  the  clause  must  be  altogether  expunged,  and  the  Bill 
restored  to  what  it  was  when  the  Irish  members  agreed  to 
it.  You  may  read  this  letter  to  each  of  our  friends  in  the 
Trade,  but  do  not  give  any  copy  of  it,  or  have  it  in  print. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  more  decided  than  I  am 
to  get  this  obnoxious  clause  put  aside.  My  hopes,  I  repeat, 
are  strong  of  success.  Do  not  insert  any  private  business 
in  your  letters  on  this  subject.  This  caution  relates  to  your 
postscript.  I  wish  you  had  not  inserted  it.  You  could 
have  written  it  on  another  paper,  and  then  I  could  shew 
your  letter  to  the  Ministry.^ 

Yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  O'Connell,  notwithstanding  his      punged. 
influence  with  the  Ministry,  failed  The  Bill,  which  afterwards  became 

in  getting  the  obnoxious  clause  ex-      law,  and  was  called  Perrin's  Act,  had 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

(Confidential.)  Committee,  Drogheda  Railway  :  27th  June,  1836. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — All  is,  or  will  be,  right.  The 
Grocers  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  law  will  not  be  altered 
in  their  disfavour.  The  precise  mode  of  preserving  their 
interests  is  not  agreed  upon,  but  the  fact  that  they  shall  he 
preserved  is  certain — I  now  say,  quite  certain.  I  have  only 
to  add  that  it  is  likely  that  this  object  will  be  most  satis- 
factorily arranged  by  a  deputation  of  the  Grocers  coming 
here — one,  two,  or  three  intelligent  persons  capable  of 
shewing  the  mischiefs  which  would  accrue  to  the  Grocers 
from  the  proposed  clause. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  regret  more  than  Lord 
M.*  does  that  the  clause  was  allowed  to  pass.    I  repeat  that 
I  am  CERTAIN  that  the  clause  will  never  be  law ;  but  let  the 
deputation  come  at  once,  and  as  quietly  as  possible. 
Ever  yours  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

As  a  Whig  Irish  alliance  with  O'Connell,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Toryism  from  power,  now  seemed  inevitable,  many 
zealous  polemics  of  the  latter  party  sought  to  weaken 
O'Connell's  influence  by  an  organised  assault  on  the  Church 
of  which  they  regarded  him  as  the  embodiment.  Of  this 
party  the  most  formidable  was  Dr.  Phillpotts,  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  In  Ireland  he  found  warm  allies  in  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Mortimer  0' Sullivan,  R.  J.  MacGhee,  Daly,'  Pope, 
and  Gregg.  Long-forgotten  Roman  authors  were  pulled 
down  from  their  shelves,  and  amid  the  dust  that  arose 

in  it  the  penal  clause  that  the  sale  the  penal  clause  was  passed.  It 
of  groceries  and  spirits  by  retail  proved  an  instrument  of  great  annoy- 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  carried  ance,  and  inflicted  serious  injury  on 
on  on  the  same  premises.  The  re-  an  important  section  of  the  Irish 
suit  was  serious  inconvenience  and  people.  The  measure  was  in  course 
loss  to  the  grocers  all  over  Ireland,  of  time  repealed, 
as  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  ■*  Lord  Morpeth, 
rent  separate  houses  before  they  *  The  Eev.  Robert  Daly  was  pro- 
could  vend  spirituous  liquors.  The  moted  to  the  see  of  Cashel.  Arch- 
promotion  of  the  measure  was  based  bishop  Whately  pleasantly  denied 
on  the  allegation  that  servant-women,  the  alleged  wealth  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
when  sent  to  grocery  shops  for  gro-  testant  prelates,  inasmuch  as  they 
ceries,  went  on  to  the  spirit  counter  had  only  one  Boh  Daily  amongst 
and  took  drink.     On  this  silly  cant  them. 
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from  them  an  effort  was  made  to  blind  the  people  of 
England  to  the  objects  and  practices  of  Popery,  to  alienate 
and  disgust  them.  Among  the  exhumations  was  '  Dens' 
Theology,'  which  furnished  endless  material  for  angry 
religious  controversy.  Traces  of  these  new  tactics  will  be 
found  in  the  following  correspondence  :  — 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

9  Clarges  St. :  Friday. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  have  not  time  to  write  to  you 
this  day.     I  want  to  know — 

1st.  What  and  how  many  vols,  of  '  Dens'  Theology '  are 
read  at  Maynooth  ? 

2d.  Where  I  can  get  his  treatise  on  Heresy  ? 

3d.  Is  it  read  at  Maynooth,  or  is  there  any  other, 
and  what  work  applicable  to  the  points  stated  by  Dens  on 
Heresy  read  at  Maynooth  ? 

You  can  perceive  my  object.  I  would  wish  to  be  able 
to  apply  to  the  book  on  Heresy  whether  it  be  read  at 
Maynooth  or  not.  I  suppose  it  relates  to  the  duties  of 
the  Civil  power  in  respect  to  heresy. 

I  wish  you  would  wait  on  Dr.  Murray  ^  from  me,  and 
inform  him  in  the  most  respectful  manner  that,  as  re- 
presentative for  Dublin,  I  am  most  ready  to  make  any 
statement  he  may  deem  advisable  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
absurd  calumnies  ;  that  is,  unless  he  treats  the  matter  with 
the  contempt  it  merits,  as  I  by  no  means  think  him  called 
on  to  make  any  statement,  leaving  it  altogether  as  a  matter 
for  himself  to  decide.  I  only  mean  to  place  myself  at  his 
command. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  Rev.  Robert  J.  MacGhee,  a  prominent  controversialist 
and  prolific  pamphleteer,  wrote  to  O'Connell  at  this  time  in- 
forming him  of  a  great  meeting  about  to -be  held  in  Exeter 
Hall,  and  that  it  was  his  *  intention,  if  it  pleased  Divine 
Providence,  to  submit  to  the  meeting  resolutions  containing 

8  Koman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
VOL.  II.  r 
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some  additional  facts  as  to  "  Dens'  Theology,"  which  have 
not  been  laid  before  the  public,  and  which  prove  the 
unanimous  and  continued  adoption  of  that  standard  of 
theology  by  your  bishops,  and  also  establishing  the  fact 
that  your  bishops  have  patronised  and  propagated  amongst 
the  people  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  notes  of  the 
Ehemish  Testament. 

*  The  abjuration  of  these  notes  by  Dr.  Troy  in  1817, 
your  own  professed  rejection  of  them  and  your  proceedings 
at  the  Catholic  Board,  your  appointment  of  a  committee  and 
the  result  of  the  case,  are  all  so  well  known  to  you,  that  I 
shall  not  anticipate  the  statements  of  the  platform  by 
entering  upon  them  now  ;  but  I  shall  call  on  you  to  explain 
the  facts  to  the  English  nation,  and  for  this  purpose  I  invite 
you  thus  publicly  to  come  and  apply  all  your  legal  talents 
to  invalidate  the  documents  and  facts  on  which  I  shall  found 
the  resolutions  I  shall  propose  to  the  meeting. 

'  To  preclude  all  possible  charge  of  slander,  misrepre- 
sentation, or  any  other  of  the  imputations  which  have  been 
cast  upon  me,  I  propose  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  be  made  by  a  committee  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  whereof  half  should  be  chosen  by  yourself  and 
half  by  the  Protestant  Association  ;  that  the  tickets  for  the 
meeting  be  equally  divided,  and  that  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  statements  on  both  sides  shall  be  heard  in 
perfect  silence.' 

To  Rev.  J.  R.  Page,  Secretary  to  the  Protestant 
Associatiofi. 

10  Langham  Place  :  June  29th. 

Eev.  Sir, — I  have  reason  to  complain,  I  really  think 
I  have,  that  you  should  transmit  to  me  any  document 
emanating  from  the  person  who  styles  himself  the  Eev. 
Eobert  McGhee.  After  that  unhappy  person's  exhibitions 
in  public,  and  especially  after  his  indescribable  conduct  to 
that  meek  and  venerable  prelate  Dr.  Murray,  I  do  submit 
to  your  own  good  sense  and  good  feeling  that  you  ought 
not  to  inflict  any  letter  of  his  upon  any  fellow  Christian. 

I,  therefore,  return  you  his  letter  without  intending  you 
any  disrespect.  Upon  reflection  you  will,  I  should  hope, 
-agree  with  me  that  this  is  the  only  course  which  a  rational 
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man  could  take  with  such  a  letter,  particularly  as  the 
writer  is  so  careless  of  all  the  observances  of  life  as  to  omit 
the  ordinary  courtesies  between  man  and  man ;  but  let  me 
add  that  I  freely  forgive  the  want  of  civility,  or  even  of 
decency,  on  your  part  in  sending  me  such  an  epistle. 

With  respect  to  Dens  and  the  Khemish  notes  I  confess 
to  you  that  I  feel  the  utmost  indifference  as  to  the  Kesolu- 
tions  your  meeting  of  the  12th  of  July  may  adopt.  Eesolve 
away  as  fast  and  as  long  as  you  please,  I  care  not ;  gratify 
yourselves  as  to  your  mode  of  resolving ;  your  resolutions 
can  harm  only  yourselves,  and  that  I  admit  you  have  a 
plain  and  obvious  right  to  do.  Nobody  ought  to  interfere 
m  any  way  to  prevent  you.  I  am  quite  sure  I  will  not. 
Your  resolutions,  therefore,  for  aught  I  care,  may  be  re- 
probatory  or  approbatory,  laudatory  or  explanatory,  or  any 
other  '  Tory '  you  please.  It  is  a  species,  allow  me  to  say, 
of  tomfoolery,  or  rather  Tory  foolery,  with  which  I  would 
not  upon  any  consideration  interfere.  Accept,  I  beg  of  you, 
my  full  consent  to  your  drawing  up  and  passing  any  re- 
solutions you  please.  As  to  naming  members  of  Parliament 
and  sharing  tickets,  and  all  that  fantastic  mummery,  it 
really  surprises  me  that  a  gentleman  of  your  good  sense 
could  think  that  such  an  absurd  farce  could  be  entertamed  for 
one  moment.  I  should  be  laughed  at  if  I  were  to  propose 
it  to  any  member  of  Parliament  gifted  with  common  under- 
standmg,  and  if  I  refrain  from  laughing  at  it  in  your 
case  it  is  only  because  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  you  with 
any  want  of  courtesy. 

The  whole  affair  is,  in  plain  truth,  one  of  those  miser- 
able mismanagements  which  cannot  be  described  by  any 
English  word  with  accuracy.  It  is  only  in  French  that  you 
can  find  then-  right  name.  They  are  called  '  niaiseries,' 
and  such  I  treat  them. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  in  sober  sadness  expressing  my 
most  unfeigned  regret  that  the  very  name  of  religion  should 
be  tarnished  by  these  theatrical  buffooneries.  I  cannot 
possibly  lend  them  any  countenance  either  directly  or  in- 
dh'ectly.   Eeligion  is,  indeed,  too  awful  a  matter  to  be  made 

F   2 
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the  subject  of  mountebank  exhibitions.  It  is  by  far  of  too 
tremendous  an  importance  to  be  approached  in  any  other 
spirit  than  that  of  humihty  surrounded  by  the  purest  charity. 
The  spirit  of  charitable  humility  is  that  in  which  religious 
controversy  should  be  proposed  and  carried  on.  It  is  so 
conducted  in  many  Protestant  countries,  and  the  consequence 
is,  I  say  it  in  no  vain  boast,  the  wise  and  the  good  are  daily 
forsaking  the  variegated  errors  of  Anti- Catholic  belief,  and 
crowding  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  endeavour  '  to  keej) 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,'  for  '  There  is 
one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope 
of  your  calling;  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all.' 

That  that  gracious  and  good  God  may  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  mercies  recall  your  fellow-labourers  and  guide  them 
to  that  one  faith  which  your  fathers  and  our  fathers  lift  to 
God,  is,  I  hope,  the  humble  and  fervent  praj^er  of 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Arclihisliop  MacHale. 

National  Bank  of  Ireland,  39  Old  Broad  Street,  London  : 
2nd  July,  1836. 

My  ever-respected  Lord, — I  have  brought  your  Grace's 
letter  here  in  order  to  have  your  recommendation  com- 
plied with.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
appointment  at  once  if  you  had  been  able  to  certify  to 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  knoicledge  of  business. 

The  situation  of  manager  requires  a  familiar  habit  of 
keeping  accounts  of  a  complicated  nature. 

If  Mr.  Fitzgerald  be  such  a  clerk,  his  appointment  as 
manager  is  certain  ;  but  if  he  be  not,  then  we  could  and 
would  instantly  appoint  him  as  local  director.  The  salary 
of  a  manager  would  be  about  £200  a  year,  the  director's 
salary  £50  a  year.  The  manager  must  give  his  entire  time 
to  the  bank.  The  director's  attendance  is  not  severe.  It 
will  be  now  for  your  Grace  to  say  which  office  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald is  suited  for,  and  will  accept.     I  have  only  to  add 
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that  his  appointment  can  be  made  out  the  moment  you 
please  to  decide. 

For  myself,  I  wish  to  tell  you  in  strict  confidence  that 
I  desu'e,  nay,  ardently,  that  all  good  men — all  those  we 
should  desire  to  see  safe — should,  as  speedily  as  they 
can,  disembarrass  themselves  from  the  Agricultural  Bank. 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  tell  you  the  fact  that  it  is  certain 
that  until  lately,  if  at  all,  there  was  no  partnership  deed 
executed. 

I  believe  there  is  not  a  real  company  formed. 

They  cannot,  as  I  conceive,  endure  long.  Their  re- 
sources for  capital  must  necessarily  be  small,  their  expenses 
great. 

To  me,  who  am  become  familiar  with  banking  opera- 
tions, I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  that  that  bank 
should  hold  out.  I  say  this,  my  Lord,  for  your  own  guid- 
ance, if  you  should  have  to  advise  in  confidence  with  any 
person  on  the  subject,  or  if  you  felt  any  duty  to  give  a 
private  warning  to  any  person. 

Of  course,  I  should  most  anxiously  desire  not  to  say 
anything  to  injure  the  establishment  of  that  bank. 

I  speak  merely  in  fear.  I  may,  of  course,  be  mistaken ; 
but  my  own  opmion  is,  that  the  Agricultural  Bank  will 
bring  ruin  on  thousands. 

You  are,  my  Lord,  aware  of  the  political  state  of  this 
country.  I  intend  for  Ireland  to  propose  the  revival  of  the 
Catholic  Association  in  a  new  name  and  somewhat  broader 
basis.  It  will  bear  the  name  of  '  The  General  Association 
of  Ireland,'  to  be  dissolved  so  soon  as  full  corporate  reform 
and  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  tithe  are  obtained  by 
law. 

I  intend  to  have  the  '  Irish  rent '  to  replace  the  Catho- 
lic rent,  and  to  find  a  friend  to  indemnify  titlie  victims ;  but 
this  part  of  the  arrangement  will  require  discretion,  tact, 
and  some  cautious  management. 

The  state  of  parties  here  is  singular ;  as  yet  undefined 
in  object. 

The  Tories  have  not  as  yei  flattered  themselves  with 
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coming  into  power.  The  popular  party  have  not  as  yet 
framed  any  plan.  There  is  much  indignation,  much  dis- 
content fomenting. 

As  far  as  the  English  and  Scotch  towns  are  concerned, 
the  public  mind  is  decidedly  favourable  to  Ireland. 

I,  however,  am,  upon  the  whole,  convinced  that  the 
rejection  by  the  Lords  of  our  bill  will  work  for  good.  I  will 
be  leaving  London  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  last  debate  this  Session  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
and  after  that  I  am  determined  to  go  to  Ireland  to  organise 
the  agitation. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  of  your  Grace  the 

most  devoted, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

London  :  July  2ncl,  1836. 

My  dear  Barrett, — .  .  .  We  have  been  insulted  as  well 
as  outraged  by  '  the  Lords  ;  '  but  we  have  in  ourselves 
resources  to  enable  us  to  overcome  any  difficulty.  Let  us, 
however,  recollect  these  matters. 

First.  That  we  diminish  our  own  strength  and  give 
additional  power  to  our  enemies  by  acts  of  violence,  or  by 
any  violation  of  the  law. 

Second.  That  one  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
the  Catholics,  aided  by  the  Liberal  section  of  the  Protest- 
ants, but  opposed  by  the  tlien  more  numerous  and  active 
Protestant  ascendancy  faction,  achieved  Emancipation. 

Third.  That  the  ascendancy  faction  is  now  compara- 
tively weak  and  powerless ;  the  popular  party  has  ex- 
tended its  basis,  and  includes  in  its  composition  much 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  wealth  and  intelligence. 

Fourth.  That  nothing  can  be  done  without  combination 
and  an  unity  of  action;  but  everything  can  be  achieved  by 
them. 

I  will  more  fully  develop  my  plan  in  the  letter  I  promise 
to  send  you  on  Monday.  It  will  include  the  organisation 
of  *  the  General  Association  of  Ireland.'  The  objects  of 
that  Association  will  be  twofold — 
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First.  To  procure  by  law  a  complete  municipal  reform  ^ 
in  Ireland,  on  as  large  and  effectual  a  basis  as  that  origin- 
ally proposed  by  the  IVIinistry. 

Second.  To  procure  by  law  such  a  settlement  of  the 
Tithe  question  as  shall  be  fully  satisfactory  to  the  j)eople  of 
Ireland. 

The  Association  to  be  dissolved  so  soon  as  both  these 
objects  are  obtained. 

The  Association  to  be  supported  by  an  '  Irish  Eent,'  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Catholic  Eent.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
the  more  necessary  at  present,  as  the  number  of  persons 
unjustly  and  illegally  aggrieved  under  the  Tithe  system  is 
very  great,  and  these  persons  must  be  relieved. 

I  will  give  my  advice  and  my  plan  in  detail  in  my  next 
letter.  I  need  say  nothing  to  rouse  the  honest  resentment 
of  the  Irish  people.  I  would  rather  restrain  within  proper 
bounds  the  maddening  influence  of  the  just  indignation 
and  scathing  scorn  of  the  Irish  nation  at  the  insolent  insult 
which  has  been  basely  inflicted  ujDon  us. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Mr.  {afterwards  Chief  Baron)  Pigot. 

London  :  2nd  July,  1836. 

My  dear  Pigot, — I  attended  to  everything  you  wrote  to 
me  about  upon  political  topics.  The  Eegistry  Bill  will  not 
pass  this  year.  The  Corporate  Eeform  Bill  was  amended 
by  Lord  John  against  my  consent.  I  protested  in  private 
against  the  compromise,  but  was  driven  in  public  to  support 
the  party ;  and  it  is  now  well  I  did  so,  as  we  have  had  the 
credit  of  moderation  without  being  tied  to  any  restrictive 
enactment.     The  Lords  will  enact  nothing  for  us. 

We  must  have  the  '  General  Association  of  Ireland  ' 
to  replace  the  Catholic.  We  must  have  an  '  Irish  Eent,'  or 
rather  *  The  Eent  for  Ireland,'  to  replace  the  Catholic  Eent. 

'  Five  years  later,  when  O'Con-  ated,  the  Corporation  in  debt  to  the 

nell  accomplished  Corporate  Eeform  amount  of  £343,836,  and  bailiffs  in 

for  Ireland,  he  found  a  large  share  possession  of  the  Mansion  House, 
of  the  City  of  Diiblin  Estate  alien- 
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The  General  Association  must  not  link  itself  to  any  other ; 
it  must  confine  its  meetings  to  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation ;  and  if  it  shall  allow  any  stranger  to  enter,  he 
must  pay  a  shilling.  I  want  half-a-dozen  men  to  work 
this  system.  I  will  go  over  myself  to  set  it  on  its  legs. 
But  it  must  and  shall  succeed.  Prepare  to  have  the  first 
meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  day  after  my  letter  is 
published.  Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  2ncl  July,  1836. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Get  some  good  men  and  true 
to  be  ready  with  a  requisition  so  as  to  put  the  new  Asso- 
ciation upon  its  legs  at  once.  I  will  begin  with  £70  for 
my  family  and  descendants.  We  must  have  a  large  fund 
to  meet  all  exigencies.  The  Government  will  not  discoun- 
tenance us.  Our  organisation  will  be  complete.  Treasurers, 
Finance  Committee,  Committee  for  each  Province,  a  person 
responsible  for  each  County,  Registry  Committees  out  of 
Dublin.  I  will  myself  be  in  Dublin  as  soon  as  my  beloved 
Mary's  health  allows  me.  She  is  not  so  well  as  she  was 
yesterday,  but  I  shall  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Every  man  who  subscribes  one  shilling  will  have  his 
name  enrolled.  Every  man  who  subscribes  a  pound  to  be 
a  member,  being  proposed  and  seconded.  In  short,  all 
and  more  than  the  Catholic  Association  has  done.  This  is 
the  precious  moment  to  set  to  England  one  example  more. 
I  am  determined  that  nothing  shall  prevent  me  from  work- 
ing out  my  plan.  One  way  or  the  other,  we  must  succeed 
in  obtaining  justice  for  Ireland. 

Can  you  get  me  ten  names  of  men  who  will  work  ?  If 
I  had  but  ten  real  worJcing  men  it  would  be  quite  enough. 
Surely  ten  such  men  can  be  found.  The  day  of  meeting 
must  be  Thursday,  to  give  the  weekly  papers  time  to  send 
the  debates  to  the  country. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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To  William  Woodlock. 

(Confidential.)  London  :  9th  July,  1836. 

My  dear  Woodlock, — Will  you  tell  my  friend  O'Doherty 
that  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  of  any  use 
to  him,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  approach  law  patron- 
age. Lord  Plunket  ^  has  stomach  enough  for  ten  times  as 
much,  and  our  friend  the  Attorney-General  ^  either  cannot 
or  will  not  assist.  I  believe  he  cannot,  because  I  am  told 
there  is  to  be  no  vacancy. 

I  beg  of  you  to  attend  to  my  complaining  against  Alder- 
man Smyth.  You  will  get  copies  of  the  papers,  and  make 
out  for  me  the  evidence.  Maley  will  help  you  in  private, 
so  will  Kelly.  Act  in  my  name  and  for  me.  Stock  ^  the 
barrister  is  to  be  the  person  to  enquire  and  report.  Kelly 
has  already  sworn  to  the  principal  fact.  Examine  Mr. 
Kane  the  barrister  as  a  witness.  In  short,  follow  it  up 
with  vigour.  He  is  a  man  not  entitled  to  anythmg  save 
the  hostility  of  every  friend  to  truth  and  justice.  One  blow 
well  struck  upon  him  will  render  the  rest  of  the  gang  tame 
as  gelt  cats.  Of  course  I  will  pay  cheerfully  your  costs. — 
Believe  me  always,  your  ever  sincere  and  obliged 

Daniel  O'Conneil. 

Tell  Mr.  Eeilly  in  private  that  I  have  mentioned  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Drummond.-  Do  not  do 
this  till  after  his  examination. 

Hickman  Kearney,  Colonel  Morris,  and  Alderman  Smyth 
were  Commissioners  of  the  Paving  Board  in  Dublin  at  a 
stipend  of  £1,000  a  year  each.  How  they  made  themselves 
unpopular  is  not  clear  from  the  following  letter,  but  it  re- 
veals incidentally  points  of  interest  and  a  personal  trait 
highly  creditable  to  O'Conneil.  The  Paving  Board  exercised 
great  power  over  voters,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Fitz- 
Patrick's  letter  to  O'Conneil,  dated  January  5,  1835. 

^  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Baron  Eichards. 
He  had   acqmred  a  reputation   for  '  Joseph  Stock,  LL.D.,  of  Temple 

providing  very  amply  for   his   own  Street,  Dublin, 
family  and  connections.  ^  The  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 

3  Mr.  John  Eichards,  afterwards  land. 
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To  William  Woodlock,  Attorney. 

London :  16th  July,  1836. 

My  dear  Woodlock, — I  have  time  at  length  to  answer 
your  kind  letter.  I  have  no  affection  to  avow  myself  the 
prosecutor  of  Smyth  if  it  be  requisite  to  name  me,  but  you 
must  check  Maley's  disposition  to  attack  any  others  of  the 
Commissioners. 

I  care  but  little  for  Morris,  but  I  would  not  for  any 
consideration  touch  a  hair  of  the  head  of  Hickman 
Kearney.^  He  once  did  me  an  essential  service,  and  I  must 
not  injure  him  for  any  consideration  in  the  world.  Keep 
this  always  in  your  mind.  I  would  rather  fail  than  risk 
any  injury  to  Kearney.  Besides,  you  will  see  a  tangible 
point  against  Smyth  in  Eeilly's  evidence,  and  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Kane,  the  Counsel  to  the  Board  ;  but,  with 
this  hint  as  to  Kearney,  I  leave  everything  else  to  your  own 
discretion.  The  rest  of  the  Board,  at  worst,  only  followed 
Smyth. 

I  fear  I  shall  not  leave  London  before  the  close  of  another 

^    '  Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

By  being  discreet  in  your  communications  Maley  will 
aid  you  powerfully. 

To  Richard  BaiTett. 

(Strictly  confidential.)  Darrynane  Abbey ;  4th  Sept.  1836. 

My  dear  Barrett, — I  got  your  letter  this  day,  and  send 
you  as  warm  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Drummond  as  !•  could 

3  O'Connell  does  not  tell  Wood-  poration   than   you    can   have   any 

lock  the  secret  of  his  friendship  for  notion  of.     I  know  it  practically,  for 

Hickman   Kearney,  but  in  a  letter  he  is  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine, 

to  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  dated  June  He  was  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury 

25,  1827,  it  is  made  clear.     Kearney  that  threw  out  the  Bill  of  Indictment 

was  at  that  time  a  candidate  for  the  against  me,  and  he  would  throw  out 

Commissionership.  '  He  has  a  deal  of  the  anti-Catholic  Petition  for  the  new 

the  Wellesley  interest,'  writes  O'Con-  Administration  if  they  deem  it  right 

nell ;   '  but  it  would  be  his  business  to  direct  their  patronage  that  way.' 

and  his  wish  to  make  himself  useful  This,  it  will   be   remembered,   was 

to  the  new  Administration.     He  has  written  in  1827. 
more  power  in  managing  this  Cor- 
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write.  I  am  spending  a  period  of  great  agony.  Maurice 
is  in  a  very  precarious  state.  I  will  act  upon  your  hint, 
and  send  him  to  a  warmer  climate  for  the  winter.  God 
help  me  !  my  ever  beloved  ^  is  in  a  state  of  much  suffering, 
and  daily  losing  ground.     I  do  most  potently  fear  she  cannot 

recover.     She  may  linger  weeks.     One  week  may Oh 

God,  help  me ! 

The  purest  spirit  that  ever  dwelt  in  a  human  breast. 
She  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  evil,  I  am  in- 
competent or  too  womanish,  and  too  weak  to  do  my  public 
duty,  and  this  is  what  she  would  condemn.  But  I  think  I 
can  va\\y. 

She  would  advise  me  to  devote  my  energies,  even  in 
misery,  to  Ireland.  I  need  not  smile,  for  that  would  resemble 
a  crime ;  but  what  am  I  writing  !  Only,  after  all,  my  great 
consolation  will  be  a  dogged  and  determined  activity  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland. 

Every  moment  can  be  devoted  to  my  pen  at  least,  and 
that  may  do  good  service. 

This  is  for  your  eye  exclusively ;  not  in  words,  but  in 
reality,  for  you  solely.  Of  course  it  is. — Yours,  my  dear 
Barrett,  ^^^^  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Seal  the  enclosed. 

To  TJios.  Drummond,  Under  Secrciary  for  Ireland. 

Darrynane  Abbey :  4tli  Sept.  1836. 

My  dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Barrett, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Pilot  newspaper.  I  wish  you  to  know 
him  as  a  friend  of  mine,  to  whose  firmness  and  constancy 
I  am  deeply  indebted.  But  I  can  with  strict  truth  say  more 
of  him — beyond  any  comparison  more.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
purest  integrity  and  of  the  best  principles — principles  not 
adopted  for  periods  of  sunshine,  but  tried  in  the  very  worst 
times.  I  do  pledge  myself  that  you  can  not  know  a  more 
triistu-orthy  person  in  every  respect. 

*  His  wife. 
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He  asked  me  only  for  an  introduction,  but  I  could  not 

avoid  giving  a  description  also.     And  I  must  add  that  you 

could  not  show  him  any  kindness  without  making  it  doubly 

valuable  to  me.     In  short,  I  introduce  him  to  you  as  one 

of  the   best   and   most  deserving  friends  of  rational  but 

unequivocal  freedom  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  also 

as  one  of  the  public  men  of  Ireland  to  whom  I  am  most 

attached.  t  i  o 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey :  9th  Sept.  1836. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  aspect  of  affairs  in  my 
domestic  circle  is  daily  more  gloomy.  Hope,  which  comes 
to  all,  comes  not  to  me. 

Call  at  Johnson's  to  know  why  he  has  discontinued 
*  L'ami  de  la  religion.'  Send  also  some  covers  for  letters 
like  that  in  which  this  letter  is  enclosed.'^  I  have  written  a 
special  letter  to  Mr.  Drummond  for  .J.  D.  Mullen.  Let  him 
call  at  the  Castle  the  day  after  you  receive  this. 

I  am  now  much  alarmed  about  Maurice.  These  afflic- 
tions impair  my  public  utility,  as  well  as  tear  to  pieces  my 
private  affections. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  21st  September,  1836. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, —  ...  I  want  Lord  Francis 
Egerton's  translation  of  Von  Eaumer's  book  on  the  17th 
Century ;  also  the  Act  of  Parliament  mentioned  in  Sharman 
Crawford's  last  attack  on  me  .  .  . ;  now  do  not  delay.  If 
you  take  it  to  the  Castle,  Mr.  Drummond  will  give  you  a 
Treasury  frank,  or  rather  a  Castle  frank,  for  it. 

3rdly.  After  I  presided  at  the  meeting  for  Beaumont  ^ 

^  Envelopes  were  first  introduced  pealed  to  O'Connell  to  act  as  counsel 

at  this  time.  for  their  defence  before  the  Chamber 

"  Beaumont    was    one    of    '  the  of  Peers.  However,  he  was  restrained 

Lyons  Conspirators  '  then  awaiting  from   doing   so   by   a   doubt  of   his 

their   trial   for   treason.     They  ap-  capacity  to  perform   that  duty  efifi- 
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(the  British  subject  convicted  by  the  French  House  of 
Peers),  there  was  an  attack  made  on  me  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  for  assaiHng  in  my  speech  Louis  PhiHppe.  It 
was  signed  by  a  Frenchman,  and  was  clearly  genuine,  as 
the  st3de  was  Anglo- Gallican.  It  contained  a  tirade  against 
Ireland.  Now  look  out  for  the  meeting  respecting  Beau- 
mont, and  then  examine  the  file  of  the  Chronicle  for  tM^o  or 
three  weeks  after,  and  you  will  find  it,  .  .  . 

Dr.  Wiseman  has  just  published  in  London  a  book  on 
the  Eucharist.     Get  it  for  me  and  send  it  here.  .  .  . 

My  heart  is  sad  and  sore. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  26th  Oct.  1836, 

Expect  me  in  Dublin  on  the  2nd  of  November. 

Maurice  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  by  an  aciite  attack 
on  the  lungs.  He  is  better,  thank  God  !  I  want  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  is  to  go  to  a  Southern  climate.'^  I  take 
up  an  exact  statement  of  his  case,  and  intend  to  have  a  con- 
sultation of  medical  men — Crampton,  Colles,  and  White — 
on  my  arrival.  Mrs.  O'Connell  is  in  that  state  that  she  will 
not  perceive  that  I  am  away.  She  may  linger  on  week  after 
week  with  nothing  but  despair  of  amelioration.  Alas,  alas  ! 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  my  own  mental  state. 

But  I  must  decide  about  Maurice.  At  his  time  of  life 
it  is  the  saddest  of  the  sad,  but  I  nuist  think  of  something 
else.  If  he  is  to  go  southward  for  the  winter,  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost. 

ciently  in  the  French  language.     A  French  tongue  is   not  sufficient  to 

long  letter  from  him  appears  in  the  enable  me  to  translate  my  ideas  as 

papers  of   the   day,  wherein  he  re-  I   went  along  in  speaking,  without 

viewed  the  judicial  history  of  the  embarrassing  my  powers  of  thought.' 
Chamber,  and  specially  noticed  '  the  '  Maurice  O'Connell  rallied,  and 

murder  of  the  gallant  Ney  in  viola-  lived  for  seventeen  years  afterwards, 

tion   of  the   faith   of  Treaties,'     '  I  Mrs.  O'Connell  died  October  31,  five 

never  write  out  any  discourse  before-  days  after  this   letter  was  -written, 

hand,'  he  adds,  '  nor  could  I  do  it  How  much  he  felt  the  bereavement 

without  utterly  cramping  the  force  his   letter   of   September   18,    1837, 

and  nerve  of  the  very  limited  talent  shows. 
I  possess,  and  .my  command  of  the 
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Darrynane  :  28  Dec.  1836. 

I  leave  this  on  Tuesday  for  Tralee,  but  will  not  be  in 
Dublin  until  Monday  week,  the  9th ;  but  on  that  day  I  am 
resolved,  please  God,  to  be  there  early  in  the  day. 

How  mistaken  you  are  as  to  the  popularity  of  Poor 
Law  !     If  you  knew  all  I  know  !  !  ! 

London  :  9th  Feby.  1837. 

I  did  not  get  the  Evening  Post  due  this  day.  I  wrote 
myself  to  Barrett  about  the  Pilot.  These  things  are  trifles, 
yet  they  really  fret  me  exceedingly.* 

London  :  18th  February,  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  am  not  a  little  amused  with 
the  reports  circulated  by  the  Orange  faction  in  Dublin.  I 
have  but  one  advice  to  give  you — that  is,  just  not  to  believe 
one  word  of  them  all,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  is 
especially  not  the  least  truth  in  the  report  that  the  Ministers 
are  going  to  resign  or  that  they  will  resign,  even  if  the 
Irish  Corporation  Bill  and  the  English  Church  Kate  Bill 
were  rejected  by  the  Lords,  without  trying  a  dissolution.  They 
will  give  the  people  the  advantage  of  a  new  Parliament 
chosen  under  the  auspices  of  a  Eeform  Ministry.  This  is 
but  common  sense  and,  indeed,  but  common  honesty  as 
regards  the  Irish  people,  who  deserve  the  protection  of  a 
Liberal  Government  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  I 
venture  to  tell  you  that  you  may  rely  on  this  account  of 
the  real  intentions  of  the  Ministry.  This  will  raise  the 
question  distinctly  between  the  Peers  and  the  people — at 
least  so  far  as  the  i^eoj^le  are  represented  in  Parliament. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  King  will  sanction  the  dissolu- 
tion whenever  his  Mmisters  deem  it  necessary. 

The  Corporate  Eeform  Bill  for  Ireland  will  be  discussed 
on  Monday.  Heaven  knows  how  long  the  debate  may  last. 
There  is  a  story  circulated  here  amongst  persons  who  ought 
to  be  in  the  secret,  that  Peel's  plan  is  this :  either  during 

"  '  The  Liberator  is  looking  well,  however,  rouse  him.' — Christopher 
but  occasionally  in  sadly  low  spirits.  FitzSimon  to  FitzPatrick,  Feb.  7, 
The  bustle  of  the  coming  days  will,       1837. 
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the  debate  on  Lord  Francis  Egerton's  motion  or  immedi- 
ately after,  to  rise  and  offer  the  Ministers  that  if  they  will 
take  the  Tithe  Bill  at  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent.,  as  they 
proposed  last  year,  and  gave  up  the  appropriation  clause, 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  nothing  to  appropriate,  he 
(Peel)  and  his  party  will  allow  the  Irish  Municipal  Eeform 
Bill  to  pass  both  Houses.  This  last  will  be  distinctly  implied, 
though  it  cannot  be  distinctly  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  believed  that  such  offer  will  be  made,  but  its 
reception  by  the  Ministry  is  extremely  doubtful.  Should 
they  accede,  the  Irish  members  will  probably  feeb  it  their 
duty  to  protest  against  any  compromise  on  the  subject  of 
the  tithes,  and  accept  the  deduction  merely  as  an  instal- 
ment. 

It  w^ould  be  better  for  public  liberty  that  the  Lords 
should  again  throw  out  the  Bill.  Certainly  something  would 
be  gained  by  carrying  mto  effect  the  bargain  between  Peel 
and  the  Ministry,  but  none  of  the  Irish  popular  membeifs 
could  commit  themselves  to  the  plan. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  praise  of  Jack- 
son^ for  his  speech.  It  was  simply  a  piece  of  brawling 
virulence,  unenlivened  by  one  ennobling  idea. 

The  money  market  is  in  what  they  call  an  easier  state. 
It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
must  come  to  the  pound  notes.  Indeed,  the  only  question 
seems  to  be  how  many  thousands  of  persons  are  to  be 
reduced  from  affluence  to  beggary  by  the  Bank  machinery 
before  they  have  the  candour  to  admit  that  they  cannot 
continue  to  pay  in  gold.  It  would  be  well  if  they  at  once 
determined  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  existing  evil,  and 
gave  relief  without  delay  to  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing classes. 

^  Joseph  Devonsher  Jackson,  Kildare  Place  system  of  education, 
styled  by  O'Connell  '  Leather-lungs  '  In  the  House  he  gave  very  efficient 
from  the  marvellous  longwindedness  help  to  his  party,  and  was  at  last 
of  his  forensic  and  parliamentary  rewarded  with  a  Judgeship  in  the 
appeals,  attached  himself  to  the  Common  Pleas,  where  for  fifteen 
extreme  Tory  school  of  politics,  years  he  dispensed  justice  with  fair- 
became  member  for  Bandon,  and  ness  and  humanity, 
took  an  active  part  in  working  the 
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Upon  the  whole  the  popular  party  in  Ireland  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  and  none  to  despond  or  distrust. 

The  zeal  of  those  who  had  waged  war  against  O'Connell 
was  whetted  by  casual  successes,  notably  in  unseating  some 
of  his  best  men.  In  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  Liberator 
grew,  the  exertions  of  the  enemy  quickened. 

In  1837  O'Connell  entered  Parliament,  followed  by 
seventy-three  men  pledged  to  the  Eepeal.  Petitions  against 
his  own  return  and  that  of  thirteen  of  his  colleagues  were 
at  once  lodged.  A  glimpse  of  his  unceasing  activity  at  this 
time  ia  afforded  by  a  subsequent  conversation  with  Mr. 
Daunt : — 

'  From  four  to  twelve  every  day  I  was  in  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  Committees.  Going  home  I  took  a  hasty 
dinner,  and  proceeded  to  the  House,  and  continued  in  it 
until  twelve  or  one.  I  was  never  absent.  By  the  time  I 
got  to  bed  it  was  generally  two.  Then  a  man  at  my  time 
of  life  requires  some  sleep,  although  I  was  never  fond  of  it, 
and  so  it  was  generally  nine  o'clock  when  I  was  ready  for 
breakfast.  At  ten  I  read  a  small  portion  of  the  letters  I 
received.  From  ten  to  twelve,  heaven  help  me  !  I  don't 
exaggerate  when  I  say  I  generally  got  two  hundred  letters 
a  day.  There  never  was  a  man  so  besieged  by  persons 
looking  for  places.  No  one  asked  me,  to  be  sure,  to  get 
him  a  bishopric,  although  I  have  been  asked  for  places  in 
the  Established  Church.  There  is  not  an  office  from  Lord 
High  Admiral  down  to  scavenger  that  I  have  not  been  asked 
for.  Heaven  help  the  applicants,  for  it  is  but  little  I  can 
do  for  them.  The  Government  have  been  so  repeatedly 
accused  of  being  under  my  influence,  that  it  has  caused  a 
reaction  against  me,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  who 
votes  with  them  who  gets  less  from  them  than  I.' 

It  was  at  this  time  that  O'Connell  opened  the  attack  on 
the  House  of  Lords  which  seems  foreshadowed  in  his  letter 
of  September  14,  1833.  The  Hereditary  Chamber  com- 
manded a  great  Conservative  majority,  and,  headed  by 
Lyndhurst,  impeded  all  Liberal  measures,  even  to  the 
small  grant  in  aid  of  National  Education.  Then  it  was 
that  O'Connell  undertook  his  stormy  mission  throughout 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland.  His  plan  was  to  make 
the  Upper  House  an  elected  body,  to  consist  of  150  members, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people  from  the  body  of  the  Peers,  of 
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which  the  number  should  not  be  less  than  500.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  attitude  and  tone  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
O'Connell's  arguments  were  followed  with  avidity. 

The  mission,  however,  was  not  a  complete  success. 
The  people  hailed  O'Connell  cordially,  but  the  middle 
classes  deprecated  any  attempt  to  subject  the  House  of 
Lords  to  another  experiment ;  and  this  feeling  became  at 
last  so  marked  that  Lord  John  Kussell,  knowing  that  the 
Parliamentary  constituencies  counted  the  middle  classes  by 
thousands,  publicly  disavowed  any  share  in  the  mission. 

Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Memoirs,  constantly  assails 
Lyndhurst  for  what  he  styles  his  obstructive  policy,  but 
privately  they  maintained  most  cordial  relations.  Not- 
withstanding the  known  Conservatism  of  Melbourne  and 
the  more  outspoken  opinion  of  Eussell,  the  agitation  raised 
by  O'Connell  alarmed  the  Tory  Lords,  and  the  result  was 
a  compromise,  by  which  a  large  share  of  Municipal  Reform 
was  at  length  secured. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  the  only  spiritual  peer  who 
had  consistently  supported  the  Catholic  claims.  His  son. 
Archdeacon  Bathurst,  more  than  once  expressed  a  hope 
that  O'Connell  '  would  yet  be  awakened  to  sentiments  of 
just  gratitude  to  his  benefactor.' 

O'Connell,  it  will  be  remembered,  called  upon  the 
Bishop  in  1825. 

To  Archdeacon  Bathurst. 

London  [1837]. 

Sirv-^I  had  the  honor  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  this 
morning,  and  I  feel  much  obliged  by  your  reference  to  the 
Life  of  your  venerated  father,  which  I  will  certainly  procure 
and  peruse  with  deep  interest.  He  was  indeed  a  superior 
being,  an  ornament  to  his  own  Church,  and  an  honor  to  our 
common  Christianity.  I  earnestly  hope  he  is  now  enjoying 
in  inexpressible  beatitude  the  reward  of  his  pure  virtues. 

I  did  imagine  that  you  were  disposed  to  deal  with  me 
h'arshly  ;  but  there  was  not  one  element  in  my  composition 
to  allow  me  to  retaliate.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  my  first  opinion,  and  that  you  are  kind  enough 
to  think  more  favorably  of  me. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

VOL.  11.  G 
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CHAPTEE   XV. 

Freemasonry  repudiated — Birch's  Fall — Lord  Mulgrave— Lord  Forbes — 
Luke  White — '  Sauce  piqucmte  ' — The  Ministry  tottering — The  Tithe 
Bill — Apathy— O'Connell  in  the  City — The  King  sinking — A  Secret — 
Success  of  the  Tribute — Preparations  for  Renewed  Struggle — Rally  of 
the  Melbourne  Ministry — Lord  Durham — His  Career  and  Death — Eun 
on  O'Connell's  Bank  for  Gold — '  Hurrah  for  the  Young  Queen  ! ' — Cum- 
berland snubbed — Baronetcies  to  be  '  pressed  for  ' — The  Queen  supports 
Lord  Melbourne — A  Place  for  O'Connell's  Son-in-Law — '  The  Friends  of 
the  Queen  ' — '  Oliver  Twist ' — Death  of  Mrs.  O'Connell — Thomas  Drum- 
mond — The  Association  dissolved — Battle  with  a  Biographer — Con- 
spiracy to  rob  the  Queen  of  her  Inheritance — Shell  in  office — The 
Dublin  Rcviciu. 

An  able  uncorrupted  man  was  attached  to  the  Irish  press 
at  this  time,  and  Barrett  had  a  high  opinion  of  him.  This 
was  James  Birch,  subsequently  notorious  for  venality,  who, 
on  coming  to  Dublin  '  fresh  from  the  maiden  city,' '  obtained 
his  patronage.  O'Connell  owed  so  much  to  Barrett  that  he 
could  not  well  refuse  any  request  from  that  quarter. 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

London  :  25  Feb.  1837. 

My  dear  Barrett, — Eeally  private.  I  did  what  I  could 
for  Mr.  Birch.  There  is  this  cruel  treatment  which  I 
receive  from  everybody — that  when  I  do  not  succeed  for  any 
applicant,  which  is  the  case  in  99  instances  out  of  every  100, 
I  am  blamed  for  want  of  zeal  or  sincerity.  '  One  word  ' — how 
I  hate  that  '  one  word  !  ' — from  him  would  have  done  it !  ! 
In  future  I  ought  to  say  No,  bluntly,  to  every  application. 
I  feel  that  I  ultimately  get  the  same  displeasure  and  have 
all  my  trouble  for  nothing.  I  must  say  Mr.  Birch  has 
treated  me  badly  in  complaining  to  you.  I  explained  to 
him,  as  far  as  I  could,  without  mentioning  names,  what  I 

'  Londonderry.  In  1688  it  was  besieged  by  King  James,  but  refused  to 
surrender. 
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had  attempted  on  his  behalf,  and  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  having  his  wishes  complied  with,  whereupon 
he  disavowed  the  present  Administration,  and  left  me  without 
as  much  as  one  expression  of  thanks  for  the  efforts  I  made. 
I  wish  I  were  in  opposition  again ;  but  I  must  say  you  and 
Bu'ch  treat  me  most  unjustly. 

So  far  really  private. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  the  last  divi- 
sion has  placed  the  Ministry  in  an  attitude  of  perfect 
security.  The  Tories  feel  humbled — crushed.  The  public 
sentiment  in  favour  of  '  Justice  to  Ireland '  is  too  powerful 
to  permit  them  to  hope  for  office  upon  any  other  terms 
than  throwing  the  Orange  faction  in  that  country  over- 
board and  governing  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  This  is 
a  line  of  policy  which  Peel  would  have  the  good  sense  and 
the  want  of  principle  to  act  upon  ;  but  he  is  hampered  by 
his  colleagues  and  supporters. 

Yours  ever, 

Daniel  O'Connell.^ 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  6tli  March,  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick,  —You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  prospects  of  the  popular  party  daily  brighten.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  may  rely  on  what  I  now  tell  you, 
namely,  that  the  Administration  is  quite  safe.  The  Tories, 
who  are  well  informed,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  office ;  let  their 
lower  rank  retainers  say  what  they  please,  I  know  from 
sources  of  certain  knowledge  the  facts  I  tell  jow  of  the  Tory 
despair  and  of  the  fixity  of  the  Ministry.     If  I  were  at 

^  It  may  be  said   that   there  is  of  the  World  for  the  spirit  in  which 

nothing  in  O'Connell's  letter  to  show  he  exposed  abuse  and  defended  prin- 

that  the  '  Birch  '  whose  case  he  es-  ciple.'    When  this  was  penned  Birch 

poused  at   the   instance  of   Barrett  had  not  fallen  into  the  gross  venality 

was  identical  with  the  too  notorious  of  his  more  advanced  career.   O'Con- 

Birch  of  the  World.    But  the  follow-  nell  soon  found  him  out,  and  in  a 

ing  remark  of  Barrett,  culled  from  letter    dated    September    20,    1842, 

the   Pilot  of   the   day,   makes   the  describes    Birch     as    '  a     precious 

matter  clear  : — '  The   public  owe  a  scoundrel.' 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  proprietor 

G  2 
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liberty,  which  I  am  not,  even  to  hint  at  the  quarter  from 
which  I  derive  my  information,  you  would  see  that  it  is 
one  which  could  not  be  deceived,  and  ivould  not  deceive. 

The  strength  of  the  Ministry  consists  in  the  Irish 
Municipal  Keform  Bill  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Church 
Eate  Bill  on  the  other.  The  general  sentiment  in  England 
is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  first.  The  overwhelming 
majority  on  the  question  in  the  Commons  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  state  of  the  public  mind ;  and  if  anything  were 
wanting,  the  letter  of  Sir  George  Crewe  makes  it  demon- 
strative that  the  Tories  cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to 
misgovern  Ireland  again.  In  short,  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry  on  that  question  has  given  them  a  triumph. 

But  if  they  have  gained  a  great  victory  on  that  subject 
they  have  been  more,  infinitely  more  successful  on  the 
Church  Eate  Bill.  It  has  literall}'  taken  away  the  breath 
of  the  Tories.  It  has  given  unmixed  satisfaction  to  the 
dissenters  of  all  classes  and  to  all  the  rational  tenants  of 
the  Church  lands. 

Get  Barrett  to  announce,  as  from  a  private  correspon- 
dent, that  there  will  not  be  any  change  of  Ministry  during 
this  Session,  and,  still  more,  that  there  w^ll  not  be  any 
DISSOLUTION  IN  THE  PEESENT  VEAE.  All  is  Safe,  all  is  sccurc, 
so  that  Ireland  may  anticipate  a  lengthened  career  of  utility 
from  the  present  accomplished  Viceroy. 

I  have  also  to  add  that  this  certainty  of  the  duration  of 
the  present  wise  Government  in  Ireland  is  created,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  steps  taken  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  the  county  constituencies  in  England.  The  result 
is :  the  conviction,  founded  on  actual  examination,  that  if 
there  were  an  election  to-morrow  the  Eeformers  would 
gain  a  large  majority,  even  in  the  English  counties. 
Hence,  indeed,  Tory  despair  and  popular  confidence  are 
easily  accounted  for. 

Tell  Barrett  that  I  have  attended  every  moment  of  the 
Fictitious  Voters  Committee,  as  well  as  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Committee,  and  intend  to  do  so.  No  case  whatsoever  has 
been  made  to  impeach  the  Belfast  registry  at  least  hither- 
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to.     As  yet  the  imiDeachment  is  a  complete  failure,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  so.     Next  Clonmel,  and  then  Dublin. 

Take  care  my  name  is  not  coupled  with  any  hint  you 
may  give  to  the  press,  but  only  on  what  I  tell  you.  I  had 
it  from  exceeclingly  good  authority. 

Ever  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  a  Kinsman  in  Kerry.^ 

Dublin  :  27  March,  1837. 
It  is  also  strictly  true  that,  instead  of  a  readiness  to 
comply  with  my  request,  there  is  a  jealousy  in  certain 
quarters  of  being  supposed  to  be  dictated  to  by  me  which 
dispossesses  me  of  my  share  of  patronage  from  a  Govern- 
ment to  which  I  gave  no  small  share  of  support."*  But  the 
fact  is  that  I  have  used  every  exertion  in  my  power  for 
Charles  Brennan  without  any  success  beyond  the  offer  of 
a  second-class  constableship  of  police,  not  worth  taking. 
It  is  possible  these  things  may  amend.  I  may  have  more 
power  in  the  next  change  of  Administration,  as  m  the 
events  approaching  the  Ministers  will  want  Radical  sup- 
port. .  .  . 

Your  affectionate  Kinsman, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Barrett,  whose  journal  had  now  become  the  accredited 
organ  of  O'Connell,  has  been  deemed  by  James  Grant  of 
sufficient  mark  for  a  special  portrait.  One  or  two  touches 
may  be  reproduced.  '  Mr.  Barrett  is  a  Protestant.  He  is 
a  tall,  robust-looking  man ;  one  in  whose  countenance  you 
confidently  read  energy  and  determination  of  character. 
No  one  can  see  him  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 

^  Who  had  been  an  active  agent  gratulate  me,  I  am  Attorney-General 

in  not    a   few   electioneering    cam-  for  Ireland.     I  have  just  been  with 

paigns.  Lord   Melbourne,    and    have   deter- 

■*  An  examination  of  this  corre-  mined  to  accept  office.    But  nothing 

spondence  will  make  it  clear  that  the  must  be  said  for  the  present.'     Mr. 

anecdote  assigned  by  Mr.  Ball  to  the  Ball's  paper  appeared  in  Maanillan's 

year  1837  belongs  to  1835.     It  repre-  Magazine,  and  has  been  inserted  by 

sents   O'Connell   meeting   Ball  one  Mr.HamiltoninhisZ/i/eo/ O'CojweZZ 

day   in    1837,   near    the   corner   of  (Statesman  Series,  p.  144).    (See  p.  9, 

Downing  Street,  and  saying  :  '  Con-  ante.) 
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if  these  be  not  qualities  in  his  composition,  then  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  science  of  Lavater.  ...  In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  paper  he  is  free  and  fearless,  slashing  away 
at  the  enemy  regardless  of  their  cries  for  mercy.  Until 
twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  staunch  Conservative.' 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

19  April,  1837. 

A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers purporting  to  have  my  sanction,  and  stating  that  I 
had  been  at  one  time  Master  of  a  Masonic  Lodge  in  Dublin, 
and  still  continue  to  belong  to  that  Society. 

I  have  since  received  letters  addressed  to  me  as  a  Free- 
mason, and  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  state  the  real  facts. 

It  is  true  that  I  was  a  Freemason  and  a  Master  of  a 
Lodge.  It  was  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  and  either 
before  an  ecclesiastical  censure  had  been  published  in  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  prohibiting  the  taking  of  the 
Masonic  oaths,  or  at  least  before  I  was  aware  of  that  cen- 
sure. I  now  wish  to  state  that,  having  become  acquainted 
with  it,  I  submitted  to  its  mfluence,  and  many,  very  many 
years  ago  unequivocally  renounced  Freemasoniy.  I  offered 
the  late  Archbishop,  Dr.  Troy,  to  make  that  renunciation 
public,  but  he  deemed  it  unnecessary.  I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Freemasonry  in  Ireland  may  be  said  to  have,  apart 
from  its  oaths,  no  evil  tendency,  save  as  far  as  it  may 
counteract,  in  some  degree,  the  exertions  of  those  most 
laudable  and  useful  institutions— institutions  deserving  of 
every  encouragement — the  Temperance  Societies. 

But  the  great,  the  important  objection  is  this  :  the  pro- 
fane taking  in  vain  the  awful  name  of  the  Deity,  in  the 
wanton  and  multiplied  taking  of  oaths — of  oaths  adminis- 
tered on  the  Book  of  God  either  in  mockery  or  derision,  or 
with  a  solemnity  which  renders  the  taking  of  them,  without 
any  adequate  motive,  only  the  more  criminal.  This  objec- 
tion, which  perhaps  I  do  not  state  strongly  enough,  is  alone 
abundantly  sufficient  to  prevent  any  serious  Christian  from 
belonging  to  that  body. 
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My  name  having  been  dragged  before  the  pubhc  on  this 
subject,  it  is,  I  think,  my  duty  to  prevent  any  person 
supposing  that  he  was  following  my  example  in  taking 
oaths  which  I  now  certainly  would  not  take,  and  conse- 
quently, becoming  a  Freemason,  which  I  certainly  would 

not  now  do.  -r  ^^    s  ^ 

1  am,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
To  Richard  Barrett. 

21st  April,  1837. 

My  dear  Barrett, — I  will  write  you,  if  possible,  a  i^rivate 
correspondence  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime,  exert  your- 
self— 

1st.  To  put  forward  in  the  strongest  w^ay  the  necessity 
of  procuring  addresses  and  petitions  to  sustain  the  present 
Ministry. 

2nd.  Write  a  paragrajph — observe,  a  paragraph  in  leads, 
upon  the  Irish  Members.  Mention  Mullins  of  Kerry,  who 
has  been  missing  ever  since  the  recess.  Mention  the  folly 
of  pairing  as  to  election  petitions.  Mention  Smith 
O'Brien's  refusal  to  vote  on  the  late  division  respecting  the 
Irish  Legion,  although  his  countrymen  were  violently  calum- 
niated by  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  and  although  it  was  a  question 
which,  if  carried  against  the  Ministry,  must  have  caused 
their  resignation  and  deprived  Ireland  of  Lord  Mulgrave.'^ 
Take  care  that  this  should  not  appear  to  originate  with  me. 
Comment  upon  the  absence  of  every  other  member  who 
was  absent,  but,  of  course,  treat  the  real  friends  lightly. 

3rd.  Put  forward  the  propriety  of  following  the  present 
pressing  addresses  and  petitions  relative  to  the  Ministry 
with  an  address  to  the  Princess  Victoria  on  her  attaining 
the  legal  age.  .  .  .'^ 

The  Tories  reckoned  confidently  upon  a  small  majority. 
It  was  expected  by  them  that  it  would  not  exceed  twenty. 
Their  disappointment  was  indeed  great,  especially  as  every- 

*  The   popular  Viceroy,  created       notice   of    symptoms   affecting   the 
Marquis  of  Normanby  in  1838.  health  of  Queen  Adelaide. 

*  The  passage  omitted  is  a  long 
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body  feels  that  they  contended  for  the  principle  of  Abso- 
lutism. .  1 

Always  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

In  1835  Lord  Forbes  and  Anthony  Lefroy  were  elected 
for  Longford.  Lord  Forbes  dying  soon  after,  a  new  writ 
was  issued,  and  Luke  White  was  returned.  In  1837,  on 
petition,  Charles  Fox  was  awarded  the  seat,  vice  White, 
declared  unduly  elected.  But  at  the  General  Election,  held 
the  same  year,  Colonel  Henry  White  and  Luke  White  de- 
feated Lefroy  and  Fox  for  Longford.  Colonel  "WTiite  became 
Lord  Annaly. 

To  Joseph  D.  Mullen. 

London  :  22nd  April,  1837. 

My  dear  Mullen, — I  cannot  avoid  thinking  of  complain- 
ing of  the  imputation  of  folly  with  which  I  am  charged  on 
the  subject  of  the  Longford  petition. 

1st.  We  had  a  majority  of  two  on  the  Committee.  That 
has  been  thrown  away  by  nominating  an  adverse  Chairman, 
who  has  thus  two  votes,  because  one  of  our  friends  got  ill 
and  was  discharged.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  most 
unfortunate  blunder. 

2nd.  It  is  said  that  I  have  prevented  the  abandonment 
of  the  defence,  and  have  thereby  left  the  voters  to  be  struck 
off  by  the  Committee. 

The  advice  I  gave  is  this :  As  you  have  got  yourselves 
into  a  Tory  Committee,  strike  at  once  if  you  can  save  a 
single  elector ;  but  if  the  Committee  go  on,  after  you 
have  given  in,  to  strike  off  voters  until  the  majority  is 
disposed  of,  go  on  with  your  defence,  and  defend  each 
vote. 

Such  was  my  only  advice.  I  understand  that  nothing 
could  possibly  be  gained  by  giving  up  the  defence.  The 
voters  u-oidcl  he  struck  off  only  ivith  more  flippancy.  Under- 
stand me.  The  giving  in,  the  abandoning  the  defence, 
would  not  preserve  a  single  vote.  The  Committee  would 
go  on  and  strike  off  93,  or  rather  94.  They  can  not  do 
more  at  the  very  worst.     Yet  I  get  a  letter  from  you  and 
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another  from  Sausse/  blaming  me  as  if  I  had  given  an 
advice  which  placed  the  voters  in  jeopardy.  I  again  beg 
to  infix  on  your  mind  this,  tliat  the  Committee  would  strike 
of  the  voters  even  if  the  defence  was  abandoned. 

I  beg  of  you  to  let  Sausse  see  this  letter,  but  do  not  let 
it  get  mto  the  newspapers. 

I  also  bitterly  regret  to  find  that  the  Association  was 
badly  attended  on  Thursday.  Murphy  and  other  men  of 
strong  intellect  were  absent.  They  seem  not  to  under- 
stand the  present  crisis.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  can 
save  the  present  Administration,  and  that  is  a  great  and 
overpowering  exertion  from  Ireland.  Lord  John  Eussell  is 
at  present  determined  to  resign  if  the  Irish  Corporation 
Bill  be  rejected  by  the  Lords. ^  There  is  on  this  subject 
a  split  in  the  Cabinet.  If  I  could  have  got  Ireland  to 
make  a  great  movement  all  might  be  saved ;  but,  alas  ! 
the  apathy  of  our  public  men,  of  our  men  of  sense  and 
discretion,  is  most  disheartening.  I  did  hope  that  there 
would  have  been  a  rising  en  masse  of  the  mercantile  wealth 
and  respectability  of  Dublin.  How  is  it  possible  to  serve  a 
country  in  which  such  shameful  apathy  pervades  even  the 
wise  and  the  ef&cient  ?  May  I  implore  you  to  go  round  and 
to  rally  for  Tuesday  next.  It  is  not  too  late.  Will  you  all 
abandon  us  to  the  Tories  ? 

The  Longford  election  must  get  £200  out  of  '  the  Justice 

Believe  me,  &c,, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

*  May  our  hatred  of  tithes  be  as  lasting  as  our  love  of 
justice,'  exclaimed  Dr.  Doyle  almost  with  his  last  breath. 

'  Afterwards  Sir  Matthew  Sause,  Government  had  once  a  narrow  es- 

an  Indian  Judge,  alluded  to  in  previ-  cape  of  defeat.     A  small  majority  of 

ous  letters.  Lady  Morgan,  after  meet-  votes,  however,    saved   Lord   John, 

ing   him,    said,   '  I  expected    Sauce  When  the  tellers  announced  the  re- 

piquante,  but  I  found  only  parsley  suit,  O'Connell  created  much  merri- 

and  butter.'     He  died  at   Kenmare  ment  by  aptly  quoting  Dibchn  : — 

House,  and  is  buried  at  Killarney.  '  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that 

*  Lord   John   Russell   had  been  sits  up  aloft, 

always  a  great  friend  to  civil  and  To  keeiD  watch  o'er  the  life  of  poor* 
religious  liberty  ;  his  kind  feeling  for  Jack.' 

O'Connell    was    undisguised.      His 
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Dr.  MacHale,  on  whom  his  mantle  had  fallen,  was  naturally 
disappomted  with  the  Tithe  Bill.  He  considered  that  the 
powerful  agitation  which  had  all  but  swept  tithes  away  had 
been  compromised.^ 

'  I  cannot  express  to  you/  he  tells  O'Connell,  '  how  great 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  is  at  the  prospect  of  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  tithes,  after  the  hopes 
so  often  held  out  to  them  of  being  released  from  that  tax. 
Paying  it  to  the  landlord  rather  than  the  parson  they  do 
not  conceive  to  be  any  benefit  to  them.'  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  burden  was  transferred  from  the  people,  who 
were  mostly  Catholics,  to  the  landlords,  who  were  mostly 
Protestants.  The  parsons'  demands  were  reduced  by  25  per 
cent.,  and  the  arrears  which  had  accumulated  during  the 
Tithe  war  were  wiped  away. 

This,  however,  was  not  clearly  settled  when  Dr.  MacHale 
wrote.  He  sent  forward  a  petition  to  O'Connell,  signed  by 
all  his  clergy,  strongly  deprecating  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  re- 
questing that  he  would  present  it  in  Parliament.  This  bill 
they  regarded  as  the  test  of  the  justice  which  had  been  so 
long  promised,  but  was  so  indefensibly  delayed.  O'Connell 
was  much  embarrassed  by  this  letter. 

To  Archhishoj)  MacHale. 

London  :  31st  May,  1837. 

My  dear  and  revered  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving your  Grace's  letter,  and  the  still  more  cherished 
honour  of  your  confiding  to  me  the  petition  of  the  clergy 
of  your  arch-diocese.  It  is  a  petition  fraught  with  matter 
and  pregnant  with  wants.  The  Ministry  is  tottering  to  its 
base,  and  the  old  oppressors  are  ready  again  to  pounce 
upon  Ireland.  I  am,  I  own,  timid,  and  could  have  wished 
that  this  blow  had  not  been  given  to  the  falling  fabric  of 

'  W.    H.    Maxwell,    author     of  injustice.'     O'Connell's  argumenta- 

TJie  Wild  Sports  of  the  West    and  tive   reply   began  :    '  Prebendary   of 

Stories  of   Waterloo,   but  who  was  Balla,  thou  art  a  wag  1  '     Maxwell's 

now  a  beneficed   clergyman  of   the  manners    were    so    fascinating— he 

Established  Church  in  Dr.  MacHale's  had  such  a  genial  way  with  him — 

diocese,   considering  that  the  inte-  that  when  the  peo2:)le  by  concerted 

rests    of    his    cloth    had   not    been  action  withheld  payment  of   tithes 

suliiciently  studied  in  the  Ministerial  from  every  other  person,  they  gave 

Tithe  Bill,  addressed  a  public  letter  it  to  Maxwell  with  a   hearty  good 

to    O'Connell    solemnly    protesting  will, 
against  what   he   called   '  a   crying 
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Ministerial  power.  I  do  believe  it  will  be  decisive  of  their 
fate.  But  do  not  understand  these  as  tones  of  reproach.  I 
may  be  sorrowful,  but,  in  plain  truth,  I  can  have  no  elements 
in  my  mind  which  could  create  anger,  when,  as  in  this 
instance,  the  wise  and  the  good  adopt  a  course  too  bold  for 
my  humbler  temper.  What  I  grieve  at  is  simply  that  it 
should  have  been  necessary  for  your  Grace  to  have  adopted 
that  course  at  the  moment  of  all  others  most  critical  to  the 
continuance  of  the  only  bearable  Government  Ireland  ever 
experienced  since  the  fatal  day  when  the  followers  of  the 
murderers  of  Becket  polluted  our  shores. 

Perhaps  I  would  have  been  anxious  to  have  canvassed 
the  present  Tithe  measure  with  you  had  I  been  apprised  of 
3'our  opinions  upon  it.  It  is  now  too  late ;  yet,  in  vindication 
of  myself,  permit  me  to  say — 

1st.  That  this  Bill  is  not  worse  than  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
for  that  kept  a  parson  in  every  parish. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  although  the  parsons  would  lose  by 
this  bill  £40  per  cent.,  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  the 
landlords  would  pocket,  in  many  instances,  part  at  least 
of  the  £'30  per  cent,  reduced.  But  that  is  a  difficulty  in- 
herent in  the  abolition  of  tithes.  In  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution to  the  contrary,  there  is  that  in  the  present  agrarian 
economy  of  Ireland  of  a  mischievous  tendency  to  throw 
into  the  pockets  of  the  landlord  every  sum  of  which  the 
tenant  is  relieved.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  attributed 
as  a  fault  to  Lord  Morpeth's  present  measure.  It  has  that 
fault  in  common  with  every  other  plan  of  partial  or  even 
total  abolition. 

I  address  these  observations  to  your  Grace  not  only 
respectfully,  but,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  sentiments  of 
affectionate  respect.  Your  character  is  indeed  cherished  by 
me  in  a  mode  which  makes  it  equally  reverenced  and  loved. 
I  believe  your  Grace  to  be  a  great  blessing,  bestowed  by  a 
merciful  Providence  on  a  long  persecuted  and,  I  trust,  now 
rising  and  spreading  religion.  Judge,  then,  how  poignant 
must  be  the  regret  with  which  I  differ  from  you  and  from 
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your  eloquent  and  powerful  resolutions.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
my  more  feeble  judgment  is  clouded  by  my  apprehensions- 
of,  I  fear,  the  now  certain  advent  of  Orange  restored  rule 
in  Ireland,  aggravated  as  that  bitter  misfortune  will  be  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  exercise  of  a  conscientious  and  awful 
duty,  the  clergy  of  Tuam  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  accelerating  that  deplorable  restoration.  But  the  motto 
of  purer  spirits  has  ever  been.  Fiat  justitia  mat  caelum. 

I  do,  however,  my  revered  Lord,  feel  so  deeply  on  this 
subject,  that  I  write  off  for  my  son,  who  is,  I  trust,  suffi- 
ciently recovered  for  the  journey,  to  support  the  Mmisters. 
But  as  the  majority  of  the  Connaught  members  will,  as 
they  ought,  take  their  tone  from  your  Grace,  the  conse- 
quence will  be  the  Ministers  will  be  left  in  a  minority ;  and 
as  they  came  into  power  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  so  will 
they  be  compelled  to  go  out  upon  the  same  subject.  The 
old  Judges  will  of  course  resign,  and  for  another  generation 
justice  (! !  !)  will  be  administered  to  the  Irish  people  by  the 
Wests,  the  Jacksons,  the  Brewsters,  the  Lyttons,  and  the 
Blackburnes. 

It  is  almost  in  despair  that  I  venture  to  suggest  to  your 
Grace  just  this  for  your  consideration,  whether,  as  it  is  in 
Committee  of  the  House,  alterations  may  be  made  in  the 
Bill  in  all  its  details,  and  as  the  Committee  comes  after  the 
first  and  second  reading,  you  would  think  it  right  to  write 
to  each  of  the  friendly  Connaught  members,  counselling 
them  to  support  the  Bill  into  Committee,  and  when  there, 
endeavouring  to  extend  its  relief  and  lessen  its  mischief. 
That  would  probably  prevent  any  Catholic  from  being  a 
party  to  the  downfall  of  the  Mulgrave  Administration  in 
Ireland. 

But  if  this  course  does  not  appear  to  your  cool  and 
deliberate  judgment  to  be  a  right  one,  then,  of  course,  your 
Grace  will  treat  my  suggestion  as  one  which  ought  not  to 
be  acted  upon,  and,  at  all  events,  forgive  me  for  making 
it.  You  will  easily  estimate  the  deep  absorbing  anxiety 
for  the  peace  of  Ireland  which  alone  stimulates  me  to  make 
this  suggestion.     If,  however,  it  were  to  be  acted  upon,  it 
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ought  to  be  done  without  delay.     This  I  submit  to  your 
Grace. 

I  need  not  add  that,  although  I  myself  deem  Lord  Mor- 
peth's measure  a  valuable  instalment,  and,  as  a  politician, 
know  how  it  would  aid  my  next  move,  yet  I  will,  as  of 
course,  do  every  justice  in  my  power  to  the  petition  with 
which  I  feel  so  highly,  so  truly  honoured.  But  I  will  not 
present  it  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  whether 
the  sentiments  of  this  letter  render  me  in  your  Grace's 
eyes  less  fit  to  have  that  honour. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  Archbishop  remained  unconvinced.  It  was  not 
without  deep  regret,  he  said,  that  he  could  be  brought  to 
differ  from  O'Connell  on  any  question  affecting  the  interests 
of  Ireland.  The  people,  so  far  from  regarding  as  a  boon 
the  £30  per  cent,  to  the  landlord,  really  looked  upon  it  as 
an  encouragement  to  that  class  to  unite  with  the  Church 
Establishment  in  the  wish  to  perpetuate  the  tithes.  Silence 
at  that  juncture  might  be  mistaken  for  acquiescence.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  let  the  Government  imagine  that  they 
conferred  a  favour  by  a  measure  which,  to  the  Archbishop's 
certain  knowledge,  excited  general  discontent. 

The  Bill  did  not  become  law  until  a  year  later ;  and  it 
would  seem,  from  subsequent  letters,  that  the  Government 
were  willing  to  make  larger  concessions  to  the  just  demands 
of  the  people.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Surplus  Fund  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

But  here  the  Archbishop  saw  difficulty  also.  If  it  were 
meant  to  apply  it  to  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  the  Archbishop  regarded  it  as  *  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.'  Several  members  of  the  Board  he  pro- 
nounced *  rank  infidels,'  and  the  books  they  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  were  calculated  to  unsettle  their  belief.^ 

'  Letter  of  Archbishop  MacHale  exception  had  been  taken  were  with- 
to  O'Connell,  April  26,  1838.  Dr.  drawn,  through  the  interposition  of 
MacHale  survived  to  the  year  1879,  Dr.  CuUen,  in  1853.  The  sinister 
but  would  never  allow  any  of  the  design  detected,  or  at  least  suspected. 
Schools  of  National  Education  to  by  Dr.  MacHale  is  avowed  by  Arch- 
exist  in  his  diocese.  They  are  now  bishop  Whately  in  a  letter  printed 
in  full  operation  under  his  successor,  in  the  Memoirs  by  his  daughter. 
Dr.  MacEvilly.     The  books  to  which 
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O'Connell  assured  his  Grace  that  with  deep  interest 
and  profound  respect  he  followed  his  exposition  of  the  then 
system  of  national  education.  '  I  pretend  not  to  decide,'  he 
writes,  *  but  I  do  know  that  vigilance  was  never  misplaced 
whilst  the  wolf  is  on  the  walk.' 

Why  Lord  Melbourne's  Administration,  which  came  into 
power  pledged  to  carry  the  Appropriation  Clause,  finally 
passed  the  Bill  without  it  has  often  excited  surprise.  This 
correspondence  serves  to  unveil  the  mystery.  How  strongly 
O'Connell  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  appropriation  prin- 
ciple Chapter  XIII.  shows. ^  But  Dr.  MacHale's  wish  was 
all  potential.  It  was  probably  at  the  meeting  at  Lord 
John  Eussell's,  which  O'Connell  notices  in  his  letter  of 
March  3,  1838,  that  the  Appropriation  Clause  received  its 
coup  de  grace. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  3cl  June,  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  ought  indeed  to  have  written 
to  you,  and  would  have  done  it  if  it  were  possible.  The 
fact  is,  I  had  a  long  and  intricate  account  to  unravel,  and 
an  answer  to  put  in  in  an  equity  suit.^  The  last  three 
weeks  were  all  lost.  I  had  each  day  a  committee  consum- 
ing from  twelve  to  four  ;  from  four  to  twelve  at  night  I 
was  in  the  House,  and  my  answer  in  equity  absorbing  every 
other  minute.  But  you  shall  certainly  hear  from  me  once 
a  week. 

I  was  in  the  city  this  day.  The  confusion  amongst  the 
American  traders  is  immense.  It  will  afiect  all  the  manu- 
facturing towns  to  an  extent  really  deplorable.  I  find  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry,  Ireland 
will  not  suffer.  The  Irish  trade  in  provisions  is  every  way 
safe.  We  have  no  other.  The  season  is  spent,  and  the 
prices,  have  held  up  better  than  that  of  any  other  commo- 
dity. But  I  went  to  the  bank — our  bank — this  day  to  see 
that  we  were  all  prepared  for  everything,  and  I  am  happy 
to  tell  you  that  we  have  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  immediately  available  means,  exclusive  of  £700,000 

2  See  p.  1,  ante.  sible  to  trace  from  the  records  of 

3  The  name  of  the  plaintiff  not       the  Court  any  explanation  of   this 
appearing,  it  has  been  found  impos-       cause. 
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and  upwards  in  Irish  bills.  Keep  tliis  to  yourself,  because 
a  precaution  implies  fear.  But  I  only  tell  it  to  you  to 
shew  you  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  us  any  injury. 

Dr.  MacHale's  resolutions  have  made  a  considerable 
sensation.  He  sent  me  the  petition  to  present,  which 
enabled  me  respectfully  but  distinctly  to  argue  the  case 
with  him.  Unless  he  shall  relax,  the  Connaught  members 
will  vote  against  us. 

The  Ministry,  in  the  meantime,  are  determined  not  to 
resign.  The  King  was,  I  am  told,  not  better  yesterday. 
The  belief  is  that  he  has  his  last  illness  on  him.  Certainly 
there  is  no  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  play  off  another 
coup  cVetat,  as  the  French  call  it. 

I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  .?r/nVA  must  not  (jet  into  lyrint, 
mind  that.  The  answer  to  the  City  of  London  address  by 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  is  greatly  admired.  She  yrhatcly  got 
Lord  Melbourne'^  to  draw  it ! !  There  cannot  be  abetter 
proof  of  her  confidence. 

The  success  of  The  Tribute  has  really  astonished  me. 
1  was  convinced  it  would  be  a  total  failure.  I  repeat  my 
conviction  that  I  owe  it  all  to  3"ou.  Your  arrangements 
must  be  admirable. 

Your  ever  obliged 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  9th  June,  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  believe  the  King  is  dying. 
Poor  man  !  The  event  will,  of  course,  cause  a  crisis.  I 
believe  the  result  will  prove  favorable.  The  Queen — I  mean 
Victoria — is  at  present  in  excellent  hands.  There  is  but  one 
chance  against  us  ;  that  is,  that  the  Ministry  should  be 
turned  out  this  night  on  Sharman  Crawford's  motion. 
That  chance  is  on  the  dice.  What  insanity  !  because,  if 
ive  are  in  possession  when  the  King  dies,  possession  will  give 
the  Government  the  next  House  of  Commons.  If  the  Tories 
get  that  advantage — that  is,  of  being  in  possession  of  power 

*  Then  Prime  Minister. 
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when  the  new  reign  commences — they  may  keep  it  long 
indeed.  And  now  Sharman  Crawford's'^  motion  in  aid  of  the 
Tories  makes  more  than  a  possibiHty  of  the  Whigs  being  left 
this  evening  in  a  minority.  How  miserable  would  that  result 
be  if  the  Irish  patriots  were  to  produce  it !  But  I  will  not 
anticipate  evil.  I  am  writing  from  a  committee-room,  and 
in  confusion. 

I  will  certainly  write  to  Mr.  Hamilton  to-morrow ;  but 
you  really  have  no  notion  of  how  the  Fictitious  Votes  Com- 
mittee consumes  my  time. 

I  send  under  this  cover  a  letter  from  Staunton  Cahill, 
with  a  five-pound  note.  Acknowledge  in  the  newspapers. 
Your  success  really  astonishes  me.  At  such  a  time  as  this 
it  is  really  surprising  that  the  people  should  be  willing  to 
continue  theh  kindness. 

I  will  write  again  to  you  to-morrow.  We  must  prepare 
for  a  contested  election  everywhere.  There  must  be  a  new 
parliament  after  six  months.  We  are  in  a  most  critical 
period,  but  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  How  my  heart 
beats  at  the  advantages  or  miseries  which  Ireland  may 
obtain  or  suffer  by  the  approaching  events  ! 

Yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Arthur  French, 

June,  1837. 

I  think  matters  look  very  favorable  for  the  permanence 
of  the  present  Ministry. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 
(Private.)  13  June,  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  triumph  in  the  House  last 
night  was  truly  great.  There  was  a  most  unexpected  rally 
round  the  Ministry.  The  first  division,  though  much  more 
numerous,  being  a  majority  of  83,  than  the  second,  being 

5  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford    advo-  He  therefore  opposed  the  Ministerial 

cated  the  total  abolition  of  tithes,  and  Tithe   Bill,  which,    as    we   find    by 

urged  that  the  Church  should  sup-  Dr.  MacHale's  testimony,  would  not 

port  itself  by  the  voluntary  system.  bring  content  to  Ireland. 
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26,  was  yet  more  useful.^  The  last  time  we  diyided  on  the 
same  point  we  were  only  five  majority.  This  is  a  hint  to 
the  young  coming  Queen  that  Lord  Melbourne's  Govern- 
ment, aided  hy  the  Court,  will  be  all  powerful.  We  have 
had  various  reports,  which  must  have  reached  you,  of  the 
King's  health.  It  is  not  permitted  to  wish  for  the  death 
of  every  man,  and  such  a  wish  must  be  excluded.  Then 
how  difticult  it  is  to  speculate  on  the  consequences  of  a 
termination  of  his  reign  without  allowing  the  manifest 
advantages  of  the  political  alterations  to  be  derived  from 
that  event  to  interfere  with  our  ideas  respecting  his  health. 
The  fact,  however,  I  believe  to  be  that  he  is  dying  fast.  I 
am  told  that  until  this  day  the  Tories  never  abandoned  the 
hope  of  his  recovery.  Now  it  is  believed  they  are  in 
despair.  A  few  hours  may  terminate  Ins  sufferings.  It  is 
said  that  beyond  a  few  days  he  cannot  linger.  What  next  ? 
Certainly  a  continuance  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government 
with  more,  much  more  power ;  the  Horse  Guards,  hitherto 
hostile,  placed  in  their  hands  ;  the  Court  party  not,  as  at 
present,  thwarting  but  supporting  them.  A  new  election 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  i:)eriocl  alone 
doubtful,  depending  on  this  question.  Are  the  present 
English  registries  more  favourable  to  the  reformers  than  a 
new  registry  would  be  ?  The  new  registry  takes  place  in 
July.  If  we  wait  for  that  w^e  shall  not  have  an  election 
before  October,  probably  not  until  December.  You  may 
weU  believe  that  the  Irish  members  will  not  omit  to  press 
the  confirmation  of  a  liberal  policy  on  the  new  Ministers. 
My  course  is  obvious :  to  insist  upon  all  and  get  something 
substantial,  at  all  events,  for  Ireland — a  better  Corporate 
Keform  Bill,  an  enlarged  constituency,  and  a  hreak  down  of 
the  tythes.  At  the  worst,  I  repeat,  I  will  get  something  for 
Ireland. 

*  This  refers  to  the  Church  Rates  self  by  moving  for  a  committee  to  iu- 

Bill.     Resolutions  pa\'ing  the  way  to  quire  into  the  property  of  the  Bishops 

the  abolition  of  this  tax  were  intro-  and  Chapters.     This  was  carried  by 

duced  on  May  22,  but  were  carried  eighty-three,  but  a  further  resolution, 

by  a  majority  of  five  only.     There-  proposed  by  Mr.  Goulburu,  was  lost 

upon  Lord  J.  Eussell  contented  him-  by  twenty-six. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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I  will  write  to  you  as  often  as  I  can.  Did  I  tell  you 
that  Lord  Durham  is  on  his  way  from  St.  Petersburg  ? 
He  will  be  here  within  ten  days.  I  dine  to-morrow  with 
his  friend,  Lord  Eadnor. — Believe  me  to  be, 

Yours  very  gratefully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Exactly  at  the  date  named  by  O'Connell  Lord  Durham 
arrived  from  Eussia,  no  longer  Ambassador  to  that  Power, 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  authority,  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
Canada;  but,  having  used  those  powers  with  a  freedom 
which  the  Home  Government  declined  to  confirm,  he  re- 
turned home.  Lord  Durham  died  soon  after,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-eight.  He  had  served  in  Earl  Grey's  Cabinet 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  to  his  energy  is  mainly  due  the 
carrying  of  the  Eeform  Bill. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  16tli  June,  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  may  write  to  you  again  in  the 
evening,  when  we  shall  have  heard  from  Windsor. 

The  report  is  that  the  King  is  better  this  day.  There 
really  is  no  knowing  what  to  believe,  or  what  his  real 
state  is. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

(Private.)  London  :  June  17,  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  write  from  Brooks's.  The 
report  of  an  improvement  in  the  King's  health,  which  circu- 
lated yesterday,  is  all  fudge.  He  is  very  ill,  and  I  believe 
all  hope  of  his  recovery  is  over.  I  have  had  some  commu- 
nication which  will,  in  the  event  of  another  reign,  lead,  I 
hope,  to  something  useful  for  Ireland.  It  is  expected  by 
my  informant  that  all  will  go  right  well  with  the  new 
Queen.  Of  course  these  things  are  not  to  be  printed  ;  but 
I  am  greatly  deceived  unless  the  genuine  friends  of  Ireland 
shall  be  consulted  on  the  future  arrangements.  Perhaps 
it  is  my  vanity  which  makes  me  believe  I  am  to  be 
listened  to. 
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Tell  J.  D.  Mullen  he  may  depend  on  my  not  forgetting 
him.  Indeed,  I  should  rejoice  more  than  he  will  if  I  can 
serve  him.     I  hope  and  believe  I  can. 

I  will  expect  the  lodgment  of  the  other  £1,000  with 
impatience. — In  haste. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Loudon ;  Monday  (June  19th,  1837). 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — At  this  moment  I  write  merely 
to  say  that  the  votes  of  supply  were  not  taken  this  evening, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  at  this  hour  we  have  not 
authority  to  vote  anything;  that  is,  that  the  King  is 
believed  not  to  be  alive,  and,  of  course,  we  have  not  as  yet 
sworn  allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  intelligence,  how- 
ever, of  his  death  will  probably  not  arrive  until  after  post 
hour.  At  all  events  prepare  '  the  lieges '  for  intelligence 
of  important  movements.  I  will,  of  course,  write  you 
to-morrow.  I  have  arranged  to  see  some  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  as  soon  as  the  new  movements  begin.  I  need 
not  say  that  we  are  all  alive  to  the  vital  interest  of  the 
present  moment.  I  have  already  had  a  most  satisfactory 
communication,  though,  of  course,  of  totally  unofficial 
nature.  Not  a  word  on  this  subject.  I  hope  it  will  be  said 
of  me,  Vigilat  pro  salute  civium. 

As  to  the  Agricultural  Bank,^  I  wish  to  save  the  share- 
holders from  as  much  of  ruin  as  I  can,  but  will  not  press 
further  the  private  Act  respecting  them ;  that  is,  give  up 
any  further  co-operation.  But  if  our  friends  knew  as  much 
of  the  evidence  as  I  do,  they  would  thank  me  heartily  for 
endeavouring  to  save  them  from  any  further  participation 
in  that  concern. — In  haste, 

Ever  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  The  Agricultural  Bank  stopped  tried  by  a  run  for  gold.  He  was 
payment  this  year.  O'Connell's  sometimes  beaten  with  his  own 
bank,  '  The  National,'  was  severely      weapons. 

H  2 
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Morgan  O'Conncll,  M.P.,  to  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

June  20th  1837. 

The  King  died  this  morning.  All  right  as  far  as  regards 
Government.  Lord  Melbom'ne  in  the  highest  favor  to-day 
at  the  Privy  Council.     Hurrah  for  the  young  Queen  ! 

We  have  been  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  no  business 
•will  be  done  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  only  -what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  gone  through.  They  speak  of  a  dissolution 
and  re-election  before  the  end  of  July. 

Cumberland  goes  to  Hanover  to-day.  May  the  devil  go 
with  him !  The  story  runs  that  the  Queen  at  the  Privy 
Council  placed  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Melbourne  on 
her  right  and  left  while  reading  the  Declaration,  and 
snubbed  old  Cumberland.  Everyone  speaks  in  the  greatest 
raptures  of  her  bearing  and  comportment  on  the  occasion 
— every  inch  a  Queen. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  proclamation  at  St.  James's  of 
the  Queen's  accession,  her  Majesty  was  presented  to  the 
people  by  Lords  Melbourne,  Lansdowne,  and  Duncannon. 
Lord  Broughton,  in  his  '  Eecollections,'  writes  : — 

'  The  crowd  was  very  great,  but  composed  of  decently 
dressed  people,  and  gave  the  Queen  a  warm  reception. 
O'Connell  played  a  conspicuous  part ;  acted  as  a  sort  of 
fugleman  to  the  multitude,  and  regulated  their  acclama- 
tions.' ® 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  June  20,  1837  (Evening). 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  write  merely  to  say  that  the 
general  arrangements  are  not  as  yet  made.  This  day  is 
employed  upon  them,  but  everything  is  cheering.  Lord 
Melbourne,  I  am  assured,  has  got  a  carte  hlanclie.     To- 

'  The  Edinburgh  Beview  of  April  and  other  papers,  both  official  and 

1871    published     exclusively     fifty  private,   may   be   delivered    to    the 

pages   from  Lord  Broughton's  MS.  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  to 

Diary  and  Eecollections.    Their  dis-  be  kept  without  examination  until 

closures  derive  additional  piquancy  the  year  1900,  when,  if  desirable,  they 

from  the  fact  that  Lord  Broughton,  may  be  published.    Lord  Broughton 

as  I  find  by  his  will,  directs  that  his  died  June  3,  1869,  a^t.  83. 
diaries,  manuscripts,  correspondence. 
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morrow  we  shall  see  about  Ireland.  This  day  I  have  had 
much  labour,  done  some  good,  but  have  nothmg  tangible 
until  to-morrow,  if  even  so  soon.  The  delay  is  not  ominous 
of  evil.  On  the  contrary,  I  take  it  to  be  decisive  of  good. 
'  Wait  awhile.'     You  shall  hear  again  to-morrow  from 

Yours  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

(Private.)  London :  24th  June,  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  was  prevented  by  pressure  of 
business  from  writing  to  you  yesterday,  and  from  anxiety 
to  know  how  matters  really  stand.  I  now  have  the  pleasure 
to  tell  you  that  all  is  safe  and  well.  The  Melbourne 
Administration  has  the  Court  decidedly  with  it.  They  will 
no  longer  be  opposed  by  the  Horse  Guards  or  tlie  officials 
surrounding  the  Koyal  person.  It  is  believed  that  Lord 
William  Bentinck  is  to  get  a  peerage,  and  to  succeed  to 
Lord  Hill,  whose  resignation  will  be  accepted,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This  is  really  the  touchstone  of  the 
strength  of  the  Administration.  Besides,  Lord  Durham  is 
hourly  expected,  and  is  a  great  favorite  at  Court.  All  his 
views  are  sound  and  liberal.  As  to  Ireland,  I  need  give 
you  no  better  proof  of  the  determination  to  do  right  than 
this,  that  Lord  Mulgrave's  being  sent  for  is  to  arrange 
with  him  all  the  measures  of  good  policy  intended  for  that 
country.  I  will,  of  course,  pay  him  my  respects  so  soon 
as  he  arrives ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  will 
return  to  Ireland  with  increased  powers  to  do  good.  I 
will  press  for  the  Baronetages,  &c.  You  may  be  quite 
certain  that  I  will  not  forget  our  friend  J.  D.  Mullen.^ 

I  have  had  confidential  communications,  which  enable 
me  to  say  this,  that  all  is  right.  I  mean,  that  I  do  not 
speak  from  conjecture ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  I  cannot 
enter  into  details. 

The  office  of  '  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  '  has  been  offered  to 
my  son-in-law,  Fitz Simon.     It  is  a  clear  £600  per  annum 

'  Certainly  not  for  a  baronetcy. 
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for  life,  and  scarcely  any  trouble.  In  my  opinion  he  ought 
to  accept  the  offer.  When  he  arrives  in  Dublin  see  him, 
and  pay  out  of  my  money  the  expenses  of  the  patent 
appointing  him  to  his  new  place,  so  that  he  may  get  into 
the  office  without  its  costing  him  one  shilling. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  prepared  for  the  elections.  I 
will  be  in  Dublin  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  Government  party  will  carry  the  City, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the  Orange  faction.  The 
English  elections  will  give  a  majority  of  twenty-six  Liberals, 
the  Scotch  about  fourteen,  and  the  Irish  at  least  twenty, 
giving  at  the  least  a  working  majority  of  from  60  to  70,  to 
which  are  to  be  added  at  least  50  who  always  follow  a 
settled  Ministry. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  in  Bandon  at  this  time,  O'Con- 
nell said : — 

'  We  must  be — we  are — loyal  to  our  young  and  lovely 
Queen :  God  bless  her !  The  moment  I  heard  of  the 
audacious  menaces  of  the  Tories  towards  the  Sovereign  I 
promulgated  through  the  Press  my  feelings  of  detestation 
and  my  determination  on  the  matter.  0  !  if  I  be  not 
greatly  mistaken,  I  could  get  in  one  day  five  hundred  thou- 
sand brave  Irishmen  to  defend  the  life,  the  honour,  and  the 
person  of  the  beloved  young  lady  by  whom  England's 
Throne  is  now  filled.  Let  every  man  in  this  vast  and 
multitudinous  assembly  stretched  out  before  me,  who  is 
loyal  to  the  Queen  and  would  defend  her  to  the  last,  lift  up 
his  right  hand.'  The  entire  assembly  responded  to  the 
appeal.  '  There  are  hearts  in  those  hands,'  he  went  on  to 
say ;  '  I  tell  you  that  if  necessity  required  there  would  be 
swords  in  them.' 

The  *  hearts  '  at  least  were  not  wanting,  as  the  following 
letter  shows : — 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  28th  June,  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  have  just  sent  off  my  letter  to 


^TT-P. 
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the  Association,  We  are  to  be  the  '  Friends  of  the  Queen.' ' 
All  is  going  on  exceedingly  well.  I  will  send  my  address  to 
Kilkenny  on  Monday.  We  are  making  all  useful  arrange- 
ments.    Do  not  for  one  moment  entertain  a  fear  of  Meath. 

I  hope  to  leave  this  within  the  week. 

I  will  see  Lord  Mulgrave  ^  to-morrow.  I  have  no  news, 
because  everything  is  going  on  as  smoothly  as  we  could  wish. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Sir  James  Graham  loses  his  present 
county. 

To  Arthur  French,  Secretary  to  General  Association. 

Loudon  :  28th  June,  1837. 

My  dear  French, — It  being  now  certain  that  the  young 
Queen  (whom  may  God  bless  !)  places  full  confidence  in  that 
Ministry  which  was  the  first,  during  six  centuries,  to  desire 
honestly  and  faithfully  to  serve  the  people  of  Ireland,  we 
must  all,  with  one  accord,  rally  round  the  throne  of  the 
Queen  and  support  her  Majesty's  Government.  The  time 
is  come  to  have  the  voice  of  the  Irish  people  speak  out  in 
accents  of  dutiful  allegiance  and  peaceful  determination, 
to  aid  in  ameliorating  and  consolidating  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  by  selecting  such  representatives  as  will 
support  and  give  full  efiect  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
our  gracious  Sovereign. 

The  disaffected  party  in  Ireland,  who  have  been  hither- 
to styled  Orangemen,  will  of  course  use  every  exertion  to 
effectuate  their  disloyal  designs.  They  will  employ  all  the 
resources  of  bigotry  and  bribery  under  the  mask  of  re- 
ligious zeal ;  they  will  resort  to  the  most  atrocious  corrup- 

'  O'Connell  had  probably  in  Cathedral  from  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
mind  '  the  Friends  of  the  Constitu-  -  O'Connell's  known  intercourse 

tion '  favoured  by  Grattan  in  1792,  with  the  Viceroy  had  excited  indig- 

and   'the   Friends   of    the   People,'  nation  and  panic.     The  Times,  in  a 

which  Sheridan  and  Grey  established  leader    which    curiously  illustrates 

in  England.  the  strength  of  expression  usual  at 

Ireland     fondly    regarded     the  that  time  among  the  politicians  of 

young  Queen  as  '  the  bright  star  of  both   sides,   says : — '  There   can    be 

Hope.'    The  liberality  of  her  mother  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Lord  Mul- 

encouraged  this  feeling.   The  Dublin  grave   has  invited   and  entertained 

Evening  Post  of  June  21,  1836,  ac-  to    dinner    the    rancorous-mouthed 

knowledges  £20  for  Tuam  Catholic  rufHan,  Daniel  O'Connell.' 
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tion  and  intimidation.  Bribery,  followed  by  perjury,  are 
the  apt  instruments  by  which  they  exhibit  their  anxiety 
for  the  propagation  of  what  they  deem  Christian  truths. 
Alas,  how  deplorable  is  the  infatuation  under  which  they 
labour  !  They,  indeed,  fall  more  properly  into  the  category 
of  hypocrites,  who  know  that  they  perpetrate  crimes  while 
they  affect  sanctity. 

Our  duty  is  to  counteract  the  projects  of  these  disloyal 
men ;  our  duty  is  to  rally,  one  and  all,  in  every  county, 
city,  and  town,  returning  members  to  Parliament,  and 
secure  the  return  of  the  Queen's  friends.  I  think  you 
should  at  once  form,  out  of  your  Association,  a  committee 
for  elections  to  take  the  spirit-stirring  title  '  The  Friends  of 
the  Queen.'  Procure  as  many  as  you  can  to  join  you.  Take 
the  list  of  the  places  returning  members  to  Parliament. 
Open,  as  it  were,  an  account  in  each  place.  Ascertain 
your  own  strength,  and  also  the  probable  strength  of  the 
enemy.  Procure  local  committees  to  be  formed,  to  act 
gratuitously  for  the  friends,  and  against  the  foes,  of  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  Do  everything  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  contests,  and  to  spare  as  much  expense  to 
the  popular  candidates  as  possible.  There  is  one  thing- 
certain — that  we  will  not  have  to  pay  any  money  on  bribes  ; 
but  it  is  a  great  object  to  have  honest  men  returned  without 
any  expense  whatever.  Write  everywhere  to  the  '  Pacifi- 
cators '  to  have  the  voters  in  their  respective  parishes  go  to 
the  hustings  at  the  expense  of  a  small  subscription  in  the 
parish.  Organise  everything  now  while  there  is  time,  and 
let  us  all  be  ready  before  the  hour  of  contest  comes.  This 
is  a  most  important  crisis.  We  have  on  the  throne  a 
monarch  educated  to  cherish  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
the  people,  free  from  preoccupations  and  prejudices,  and 
ready  to  do  justice  to  all,  without  distinction  of  sect  or 
persuasion.  We  have  surrounding  her  Majesty  a  Ministry 
honestly  desirous  to  promote  the  interests  and  protect  the 
franchises  of  every  part  of  the  empire.  For  the  first  time 
may  Ireland  raise  its  head  in  hope.  This  is  the  very  point 
of  the  great  experiment  we  are  making  to  ascertain  whether 
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or  not  Ireland  can  be  well  and  justly  governed  by  an 
Imperial  Legislature,  or  whether  we  shall  be  driven  back  to 
look  for  a  restoration  of  our  native  Parliament.  This  is 
the  most  happy  period  to  work  out  the  experiment.  Ireland 
is  now  ready  to  amalgamate  with  the  entire  empire.  We 
are  prepared  for  full  and  perpetual  conciliation.  Let 
Cork  County^  and  Yorkshire  be  put  on  a  footing — let  Ireland 
and  England  be  identified.  But  for  this  purpose  equality 
— perfect  equality  of  rights,  laws  and  liberties — is  essen- 
tially necessary.  We  desire  no  more,  we  will  not  take 
less.  A  real  effectual  Union,  or  no  Union — such  is  the 
alternative.  Mark  our  present  advantages.  To  make  the 
Union  real  and  effectual  we  have  the  benevolent  wishes  of 
the  pure-minded  Sovereign  ;  we  have  the  full  assistance  of 
the  Ministry ;  we  have  the  voice  of  all  that  is  liberal  and 
enlightened  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  we  have  the  giant 
strength  of  the  Irish  nation. 

Organise  then  at  once  the  new  society,  '  The  Friends  of 
the  Queen.'  Let  it  not  be  a  mere  name,  but  a  reality. 
Let  no  detail,  however  minute,  escape ;  let  no  system, 
however  laborious,  be  neglected.  Let  Ireland  vindicate  her 
old  claim — honest,  fearless,  and  persevering  exertion ;  but 
let  us  hope  that  the  old  practice  of  using  her  sons  in  battle, 
but  forgetting  them  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  will  be  abolished 
for  ever. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

1st  July,  1837. 

Confidential. — You  know  that  I  can  be  compelled  to  stand 
for  Dublin. 

11  August,  1837. 

I  have  been  greatly  amazed  by  our  defeat  in  Kerry, 
owing,  as  it  was,  to  the  most  afflicting  stupidity.^ 

^  This  was  clone.     Cork  is  now  three  districts  for  quarter  sessions, 

divided  into  East  and  West  Eidings  the  West  Eiding  into  two. 
for  the  purpose  of-  holding  general  ^  The  rest  of  this  letter  deals  with 

sessions   of    the   peace.     The   East  domestic  affairs. 
Eiding  has   been    subdivided    into 
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The  Kerry  defeat  was  the  rejection  of  the  previously 
seated  member,  Frederick  William  Mullins,  in  favour  of  Sir 
Arthur  Blennerhassett,  Bart.  The  senior  member,  Morgan 
John  O'Connell,  retained  his  seat. 

O'Connell  strained  every  nerve  to  ensure,  at  the  General 
Election,  the  success  of  Melbourne's  Government.  The 
pledge  required  at  the  hustings  was — '  The  Queen  and  her 
Ministers.'  Every  other  test  of  patriotism  w^as  dispensed 
with.  The  struggle  was  a  great  and  a  close  one,  and  behind 
the  scenes  O'Connell  did  not  disdain  to  apply  the  subtle 
tactics  of  electioneering  diplomacy.  The  following  letters 
are  addressed  to  a  kinsman  in  Tralee  : — 

Merhon  Square  :  July  8,  1837. 

My  dear , — Though  I  did  not  hear  in  reply  to  my 

first  letter,  nor  could  in  answer  to  my  second,  I  write  again. 

says   they  have   subscribed   largely  for   Blenner 

Thompson  ^  to  oppose  Maurice.  He  says  £2,000.  If  that  be 
true,  it  would  clearly  be  a  '  conspiracy  to  bribe  the  voters,' 
and  very  little  verbal  evidence  would  enable  us  to  indict 
them  all.  Be  discreet  as  to  this  and  find  out  who  were  at 
the  meeting  and  who  subscribed. 

If  the  H 's  took  any  part  in  the  business  I  will  have 

it  reported  to  Lord  Lansdowne,*^  who  has  already  given 
James  a  hint  on  the  subject  of  Kerry  politics.  It  is  curious 
that  his  brothers  should  be  the  most  violent  in  opposition 
to  the  political  existence  of  such  a  patron  of  one  of  their 
family. 

How  I  wish  that  you  may  have  retained  Tuite  and 
Welsh  the  moment  I  wrote  to  you.  I  am  dying  with  im- 
patience to  hear  from  you,  and  have  every  reliance  on  your 
long  head  and  sound  heart.  .  .  . 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  McEnnery."^  This  is  in  strictest 
confidence. 

^Thomas Blennerhassett Thomp-  "  Lord  Lansdowne,  President  of 

son  (b.  1804:,  d.  1853)  was  the  son  of  the  Council,  and  next  in  authority 

Peter  Thompson  of  Tralee,  Treasurer  to  the  Premier,  had  territorial  pos- 

of  Kerry,  and  of  Anne  Blennerhassett,  sessions  in  Kerry, 
nearly  related  to  the  Wellesleys  of  '  Very    Eev.    John    McEnnery, 

Dangan,  and  to  Arthur  first  Duke  of  D.D.,  P.P.,  V.G.  Tralee. 
Wellington. 
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The  vigilant  kinsman  continued  to  report  progress,  and 
on  July  10  writes  : — 

*  That  they  will  poll  as  many  as  they  can  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  this  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  you  to 
expense,  and  so  as  this  object  is  attained  they  are  quite 
careless  of  defeat.  There  are  87  Protestant  voters  who 
will  adhere  to  one  another,  and  it  is  a  truly  disgusting  and 
lamentable  fact  that  there  are  many  Catholics  who  can 
avowedly  be  corrupted. 

'  James  H ,  who  was  so  very  forward  last  election,  has 

become  as  adverse  as  possible.  It  is  said  that  some  trans- 
action with  the  National  Bank,  added  to  his  being  deprived 
of  the  directorship,  has  caused  his  hostility.  There  is  a 
Catholic  clergyman  here  who,  I  am  positively  informed, 
has  signified  his  intention  of  voting  against  us ;  why,  I 
cannot  imagine.  He  has  resided  for  some  time  in  America, 
and  should  think  and  act  otherwise.  When  Maurice  called 
to  canvass  him  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  tho'  certainly  at 
home.  Perhaps  your  writing  to  him  may  have  the  desired 
effect.  He  is  a  very  eccentric  man  and  requires  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  peculiar  way,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  hit  off. 

'  I  hope  you  have  written  to  Maurice  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  his  remaining  in  Tralee  until  after  the  election 
and  during  the  approaching  assizes.  On  this  point  there 
is  but  one  opinion  amongst  his  friends ;  besides,  a  flying 
visit  of  a  few  days  is  not  the  thing.  Eeturning  so  soon  to 
Darrynane  will  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  enemy,  who  know 
what  use  to  make  of  his  absenting  himself  just  at  the 
present  crisis.  After  a  careful  and  calm  scrutiny  I  am 
convinced  that,  let  the  Orange  party  do  what  they  can  by 
bribes  and  other  means,  they  will  be  beaten.  We  must, 
nevertheless,  be  vigilant   and  ceaseless  in   our   efforts  to 

render  their  defeat  as  signal  as  possible.     H is  as  yet 

undecided.  Your  being  able  to  effect  a  remission  of  the 
fine  imposed  on  him  some  time  ago  would  do  the 
business.' 
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To  a  Kinsman. 

Merrion  Square :  11th  July,  1837. 

My  dear , — I  have  again  and  again  to  thank  you. 

All  is  right.    I  have  at  once  apphed  to  get  off 's  *  fine 

and  have  succeeded.  See  him  and  send  me  up  the  par- 
ticulars, that  I  may  get  the  order  to  expunge  it ;  but  the 
thing  is  done.  This  was  the  moment  to  ask.  Next  I  have 
got  a  positive  promise  of  a  waterguard's  situation  for 
Diggan ;  but  you  must  take  care  that  this  intelligence  is 
not  used  to  him  in  any  way  which  would  interfere  with  the 
bribery  oath.  Eead  that  oath.  I  would  not  for  all  the 
elections  upon  earth  have  any  man  take  a  false  oath. 
Consult  the  Catholic  clergy,  especially  Dr.  McEnery,  and 
see  there  is  no  tampering  with  the  oath.  But,  m  point  of 
fact,  I  authorise  you  to  pledge  yourself  that,  let  him  vote 
as  he  will,  he  shall  get  the  situation  of  waterguard. 

As  to  the  publicans,  the  £15  must  be  paid  for  them. 
See  Dr.  McEnery  on  this  subject,  and  take  care  not  to 
have  the  money  so  paid  as  to  amount  in  any  icay  to  bribery. 
Again,  recollect  the  oath;  but  whoever  they  vote  for — let 
them  even  vote  agamst  my  son — the  money  shall  be  paid 
for  them. 

I  depend  on  your  discretion  in  every  respect.     I  will 

write  to-morrow  to  P .     What  is  the  stamp  distribution 

of  Tralee  worth  ? 

I  wrote  to  Maurice  yesterday,  fearing  he  would  leave 
Tralee.  See  him  and  tell  him  from  me  that  I  shall  be 
utterly  offended  if  he  leaves  Tralee  without  my  express 
permission.  Eead  this  passage  for  him,  and  if  you  coincide 
with  me  in  opinion,  pray  urge  him  to  remain  until  after 
the  assizes  at  least,  nay,  until  I  tell  him  he  may  go  to 
Darrynane.  The  Parliament  will  be  dissolved  about  the 
18th.     Do  not  let  this  date  get  into  print. 

There  is  the  son  of  an  honest  man  named  Ash.    I  got  a 

^  The  name  omitted  is  that  of  a  the  nature  of  which  will  be  found 

distiller  at  Tralee  who,  no  doubt,  had  explained  in   connection    with   the 

incurred  some  of  the  severe  penalties  letter  of  June  13,  1833. 
for  a  breach  of  the  Eevenue  Laws, 
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Revenue  policeman's  situation  for  him  which  he  would  not 
accept.  See  him.  What  is  he  fit  for  ?  Is  he  under  thirty  ? 
He  is  unfortunately  married  ;  that  is,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
he  has  a  wife  and  family,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  do 
anything  for  him.     But  I  must  try. 

How  stand  the  numbers  ?   Let  me  know  how  stand  the 

promises  at  both  sides.     I  never  felt  confident  of  M . 

My  brother  John  will  be  sheriff  next  year.     This  conduct 

of  M 's  disembarrasses  John  as  to  the  sub-shrievalty. 

Ever  yours  most  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Notwithstanding  the  prestige  of  the  youthful  Queen,  the 
returns  of  the  new  Parliament  gave  a  return  of  merely  25 
to  the  Whigs. 

To  a  Kinsman,  Tralee. 

Limerick  :  22cl  July,  1837. 

My   dear , — You  are  my    '  confidential   man  '   on 

electioneering  points. 

1st.  Eead  the  letter  which  surrounds  this  and  then  read 

for  N the  passage  I  have  underlined.     The  letter  is 

written  by  More  O'Ferrall,  who,  youknow,  is  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.  Keep  the  letter,  that  I  may  keep  O'Ferrall 
to  his  tackle. 

2nd.  You  can  pledge  yourself  that  if  the  county  call 
on  Stephen  Eice,  the  second  son  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  ivill  stand.  I  wish  you  to  do  this  discreetly  ; 
see  sensible  men  and  make  the  communication  discreetly. 
I  do  not  want  to  turn  Mullins  out  of  the  county ;  far  from 
it.  All  I  want  is  to  fight  the  battle  against  our  paltry 
Conservatives  with  all  the  best  materials.  But,  if  need  be, 
do  not  hesitate  to  pledge  yourself  as  a  gentleman  that,  if 
called  on,  Mr.  Eice  will  stand.  Mat  Barrington  ^  and  his 
other  legal  friends  will  at  once  go  to  Kerry  to  canvass, 
make  up  poll  books,  &c. 

3rd.  This  is  the  most  delicate  of  all.  Barrington  bids 
me  let  Mullins  know  that,  if  he  resigns  in  favour  of  Eice, 

^  Sir  Matthew  Barrington,  Bart. 
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he  will  confer  a  favour  on  men  who  have  the  inclination 
and,  I  believe,  the  ability  to  return  the  favour.  If  you  can 
communicate  this  to  Mullins,  see  that  he  promises  you  not 
to  speak  of  it  otherwise  than  as  seeking  thereafter  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  which,  of  course,  he  will  have  to  do,  hut  will  meet 
no  disa])pointment.  You  may  tell  him  you  will  keep  this 
letter  at  his  service.  In  short,  this  is  a  subject  of  much 
delicacy.  It  must  be  known  through  you  that  Eice,  if 
necessary,  is  ready  to  stand  if  called  on. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

More  O'Ferrall^  to  O'Connell. 

My  dear  O'Connell, — You  are  quite  right  not  to  be 
angry  or  jealous  with  me,  for  there  has  been  no  wish  on  my 
part  to  withhold  confidence.  I  give  all  or  none.  There  is 
not  a  single  circumstance  fit  to  be  committed  to  paper  of 
which  you  have  not  been  informed.  Lord  Cork  would  not 
allow  his  son  to  go  to  Cork  or  Bandon.  Boyle  behaved  as 
well  as  man  could  do.  In  every  step  I  took  I  had  the  con- 
currence of  Callaghan  and  O'Driscoll  as  regards  Cork.  I 
concur  in  all  you  say  about  Kilkenny  and  will  second  every 
effort  you  make  in  the  public  cause,  whether  it  be  for  Finn 
and  Tighe  or  any  one  else.  Bryan  would  not  on  any 
account  interfere  with  the  county.  Mr.  Kennie  has  gone 
over  for  Carrickfergus,  and  Colonel  Eawdon,  an  Irishman 
married  to  Lady  Cremorne,  will  follow  me  to-morrow,  to  be 
ready  to  supply  the  place  of  any  man  who  fails  us  at  the 
last  moment,  or  exacts  terms  which  could  not  be  complied 
with.  Can  I  do  more  ?  I  have  attended  to  all  your  instruc- 
tions with  regard   to  N of  Tralee  ^  and  to  Jackson's 

qualification.     I  hope  to  see  you  soon  after  you  receive  this 

letter. 

Ever  yours, 

K.  Moke  OTereall. 

'  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Eight  Hon.)      later  on  Lord  of  the  Treasury  aad 
E.  More  O'Ferrall,  M.P.  for  Kildare,       Governor  of  Malta, 
was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  -  A  distiller. 
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To  W.  Woodlock,  Esq.,  Attorney -at-Laiu. 

Tralee :  11th  August,  1837. 

My  dear  Woodlock, — My  bargain  with  Mr.  Hutton,^  as 
I  understood  it,  was  this  : — 

He  was  to  pay  for  his  half  of  the  expenses  £700 ;  any- 
thing beyond  that  sum  I  was  to  pay,  even  if  it  amounted  to 
thousands. 

But  he  (Mr.  Hutton)  was  to  have  a  committee  of  his 
own,  and  any  expenses  they  incurred  were  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  £1,400  joint  stock  as  above.  Besides  this,  I 
take  it  that  I  am  clearly  liable  to  one  half  of  all  expenses 
incurred  by  Mr.  Button's  committee  which  were  or  could 
be  of  mutual  advantage,  of  which  I  participated  in  any  way, 
such  as  the  hire  of  additional  cars. 

I  gave  £100  to  the  Trades'  Union  ;  this  reckons  in  my 
first  £700 

See  Mr.  Hutton  with  this  note.  If  he  differs  from  me  in 
his  construction  of  my  contract,  I  at  once  abandon  my  view 
of  it  and  abide  by  his. 

I  will  make  you  a  remittance  early  next  week.  You  shall 
have  the  first  instalment  of  £200,  and  the  balance  without 
delay  until  every  demand  is  satisfied. 

Some  of  the  parochial  committees  came  to  me  as  I  was 
leaving  Dublin  and  stated  that  they  had  a  surplus  of  their 
parish  collection  which  they  wished  to  apply  to  a  public 
dinner  to  the  newly  elected  members.  Now  I  wish  you  to 
send  Eay  round  to  the  parishes  to  beg  that  any  such  sur- 
plus may  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  election,  through 
you,  as  a  much  more  available  mode  of  application.  See 
whether  anything  can  be  made  of  this  plan.  At  all  events, 
I  will  indemnify  you  from  the  effects  of  your  pledge,  that 
you  may  rely  on. 

Yours  very,  very  grateful, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

^  Eobert   Hutton  had   just  been  latter    circumstance,   however,   had 

elected    member    for   Dublin    with  no    moral    weight    or   significance. 

O'Connell,  defeating  Hamilton  and  (See   note   to   letter   of    August    5, 

West  by  a  small   majority.      This  1839.) 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrich. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  17th  August,  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatricb, — Here  I  am  *  in  repose '  for  a 
season,  greatly  mortified  at  our  Kerry  defeat,  the  fault  of 
which  may,  as  usual,  be  shared  amongst  many.  I  acted, 
of  course,  for  the  best,  but  judge  of  my  horror  when,  going 
into  Mullins'  Committee  on  the  second  day,  I  found  a  voter 
who  had  just  voted  complaining  with  truth  that  Is.  Sd, 
that  is,  fifteen  pence,  would  not  be  paid  for  his  ear  hire  home  ! 
Such  a  fellow  to  fight  for  as  the  man  who  refused  such  a 
trifle  !  I  cannot  now  help  it.  What  trash  of  Conway  to 
say  that  Blennerhassett  is  not  Conservative  !  Bah  !  he  is 
Orange  to  the  backbone. 

Inquire  for  me  the  impression  made  on  the  Ministry 
by  the  general  result  of  the  elections.  I  tremble  lest  they 
should  dream  of  resigning.  Are  you  in  the  way  of  getting 
anything  like  accurate  information  upon  this  point  ? 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  4th  Sept.  1837. 

Send  me  '  Tait's  Magazine  '  and  *  Bentley's  Miscellany  ' 
for  this  month.  The  story  of  '  Oliver  Twist '  is  continued  in 
the  latter,  and  I  am  most  impatient  to  see  it. 

If  Milliken  has  any  recent  Ministerial  pamphlet,  send 
it  and  any  other  book  which  strikes  your  own  fancy.  I  intend 
to  stay  six  weeks  longer  in  this  county.  I  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  I  can  possibly  enjoy  anything.  The  Ministry  wish  to 
dissolve  the  Association,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  gratify  them.  It  is  easy  to  start  another  whenever 
necessary. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Get  a  copy  of  Dryden's  '  Hind  and  Panther,'  and  send  it 
to  me,  but  do  not  delay. 

O'Connell's  interest  in  the  writings  of  Dickens  reached 
its  climax  in  the  *  Old  Curiosity  Shop.'  He  followed  quite 
excitedly  the  adventures  and  vicissitudes  of  little  Nell;  but 
when  Dickens  prematurely  killed  her  he  flung  away  the  book, 
declaring  that  never  again  would  he  read  a  line  that  '  Boz  ' 
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wrote.  It  was  obvious,  he  said,  that  the  author  had  not 
sufficient  talent  to  maintain  Nell's  adventures  with  interest 
to  the  end  and  bring  them  to  a  happy  issue,  so  he  killed 
her  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  O'Connell's  resolve  never 
again  to  read  Dickens  must  be  taken  cum  grano.  It  was 
one  of  the  impulsive  speeches  of  a  naturally  good-hearted 
man  which,  once  uttered,  he  thought  no  more  of.  (See  his 
letter  to  Barrett  of  March  23,  1843.) 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  18th  Sept.  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  have  sent  to  London  the  draft 
of  my  '  Memoirs  on  Ireland  and  the  Irish  '  to  be  printed  and 
published.  I  have  now  to  make  out  the  notes  and  illustra- 
tions for  the  appendix.  The  book  altogether  will  be,  say, 
300  pages.'*  I  want,  to  complete  the  appendix,  to  have  here 
Barrington's  '  History  of  the  Union,'  and  the  speeches  of 
Plunket  in  1799  and  1800,  and  also  Bushe's  speeches  and 
Saurin's.  I  have  them  all  at  my  house  in  Dublin,  and  I 
beg  of  you  without  any  delay  to  send  them  to  me,  whether 
you  find  them  at  my  house  or  not.  I  have  many  books 
here,  but  I  want  especially  those  I  mentioned.  You  sent 
me  a  very  small  allotment  of  covers.'^  Take  this  op j)ort unity 
to  send  me  more,  and  of  a  smaller  size.  Those  you  sent  me 
are  only  fit  for  Castle  despatches. 

I  write  by  this  post  to  Mr.  Drummond  to  remind  the 
Government  of  our  friend  J.  D.  Mullen.  I  do  it  in  the 
strongest  terms  ;  indeed,  somewhat  reproachfully. 

You  sent  me  a  vagabond  Carlist  work,  which  I  do  not 
want.  No  matter.  Send  me,  if  you  can,  the  continuation 
of  the  defence  of  the  policy  of  England  in  Spain,  also 
'  Captain  Eock  '  by  Tommy  Moore  ? 

I  never  had  so  much  reason  to  wish  to  remain  in  this 
country  as  long  as  I  can  save  '  the  aching  void  left  craving 
at  my  heart.'  I  can  never  again  know  happiness,  and  every 
day  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  that  fact.     But  my 

^  Theproject  seems  to  have  fallen      and  Saxon'  was   not  published  by 
into    abeyance.      Ireland    and    the      Dolman  until  18-42. 
Irish :  A  Memoir  of  Ireland,  Native  ^  Envelopes,  then  a  novelty. 

VOL.  TI.  I 
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health  is  excellent  and  the  tone  of  my  mmd  begmning  to  be 
quite  fit  for  business. 

Believe  me,  yours,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  concluding  allusion  of  this  letter  was,  of  course,  to 
his  wife,  who  had  lately  died  at  Darrynane.  In  denying 
the  charge  that  he  had  purchased  a  carriage  in  London  he 
made  a  touching  reference  to  his  bereavement.  '  She 
sleeps  in  an  abbey  ruin  which  rears  its  mouldering  head 
above  the  ever-dashing  billows  of  the  Atlantic — a  wild  but 
sublime  resting-place,  typical  alike  of  the  past  and  present 
fortunes  of  Ireland,  once  resounding  to  the  choral  hymn  of 
praise,  now  crumbling  and  desolate ;  swept  by  the  storms 
and  deluged  by  the  spray  of  the  wintry  ocean,  which  bathes 
its  rocky  foundation,  it  bids  defiance  to  time,  preserves  the 
memorj^  of  the  past,  the  relics  of  ages  of  piety,  and  the  ashes 
of  the  faithful  repose  within  those  desolate  but  consecrated 
waUs.  Rcqiiiescant  in  jMce.'  In  another  speech  he  spoke  of 
the  dying  blessing  he  received  from  her  as  an  '  angel's 
shield.'  '  For  five-and-thirty  years  I  was  her  husband.  JVas 
her  husband  did  I  say  ?     I  am  her  husband  still.' 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  25th  September,  1837. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — In  this  and  another  cover  you 
will  find  Mr.  Drummond's  letter  to  me  on  the  subject  of  my 
friend  Mullen.  Take  care  of  it  for  me,  just  letting  him 
know  how  '  the  land  lies.'  Of  course  you  will  take  care 
that  no  person  beyond  those  interested  should  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter.  I  am  glad  that  there  is  a  deter- 
mination to  do  something  for  him,  sincerely  glad. 

Yours,  &c.  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Mr.  Drummond,  who  was  practically  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  sought  in  the  autumn  of  1837  some  slight 
relaxation  at  a  watering-place  within  ten  miles  of  Dublin 
Castle.  But  an  evening  at  Bray,  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
brought  no  rest  to  the  jaded  statesman.  His  letter,  filling 
sixteen  pages,  and  now  before  me,  is  a  proof  of  it.     Though 
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conciliatory,  it  had  not  a  particle  of  that  slavish  subser- 
viency of  tone  which,  as  some  persons  asserted,  was  offered 
at  that  time  to  the  microwned  monarch  of  Ireland.  The 
intelligence,  integrity,  and  active  habits  of  Mr.  Mullen  are 
recognised,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  had  in  view  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  these  qualifica- 
tions available  in  the  best  manner  for  the  public  service  ; 
but  he  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  office  of  a  police 
magistrate  was  not  the  most  suitable  to  a  man  who  had 
neither  the  practical  experience  of  the  magistrate  nor  the 
professional  education  of  a  barrister.*^  Mr.  Drummond  added 
that,  in  the  performance  of  a  difficult  and  generally  dis- 
agreeable duty — the  distribution  of  patronage — it  had  been 
the  wish  of  the  Irish  Government  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
merits,  the  services,  and  the  recommendations  of  all. 

'  If  there  are  persons  who  have  represented  to  you  that 
your  recommendations  do  not  receive  that  fair  consideration 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  I  shall  only  say  that  I  hope 
they  have  done  so  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  not  from  a 
desire  to  promote  their  own  selfish  ends  at  the  risk  of  far 
more  important  objects.' 

Drummond's  labours  extended  far  beyond  the  Castle. 
Himself  an  engineer,  he  was  the  mainspring  of  the  Irish 
Eailway  Commission,  which  sought  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  science  too,  and  '  the 
Drummond  light '  will  be  long  associated  with  his  name. 

One  of  his  first  labours  was  to  remodel  the  police  force  of 
Dublin  by  substituting  1,000  finely  organised  men  for  400  old 
Dogberrj^s,  whose  presence  seemed  an  anachronism,  while 
the  constabulary,  almost  all  Orangemen,  underwent  equal 
reform  at  his  hands.  The  official  letters  of  the  Irish 
Government  usually  bore  merely  Drummond's  signature. 
The  letter  to  O'Connell  is  all  in  his  own  hand,  but  an 
exception  might  well  be  made  in  favour  of  so  formidable  a 
man.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enumerate  the  varied  labours 
of  Drummond's  official  career.  The  continued  strain  proved 
too  much,  and  his  health  broke  down  at  last.  On  April  15, 
1840,  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  and  a  fine  statue 
has  been  raised  in  Dublin  to  his  memory. 

*  O'Connell,    though    himself    a  should   consult   before   entering  on 

barrister,  did  not  strongly  hold  this  judicial    duties.     In   a    letter    now 

view.     Charles   Bianconi,  on    being  before  me,  O'Connell   urges  him  to 

appointed  Mayor  of'  Clonmel,  wrote  avoid  all  law-books,  and  to  act  on 

to   ask   him  what    legal    books   he  his  own  common  sense. 

I  2 
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To  Arthur'  French,  Secretary  General  Association. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  October  19th,  1837. 

My  dear  French, — I  cannot  be  in  Dublin  until  the  30th 
inst.  I  propose  to  submit  two  motions  on  the  31st  to  the 
General  Association.  I  beg  of  you  to  give  notice  of  them 
in  my  name. 

My  first  motion  will  be  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee 
to  investigate  and  ascertain  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Association,  and  to  state  and  settle  all  its  accounts. 

My  second  motion  will  be  to  dissolve  the  Association 
itself.  This  last  measure  I  adopt  with  some  hesitation ; 
but  I  think  we  are  arrived  at  a  period  when  we  should  give 
this  proof  of  our  satisfaction  at  the  improved  state  of  the 
administration  of  Government  in  Ireland,  and  of  our  con- 
fidence in  the  intentions  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  and  in 
those  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 

For  the  present  I  content  myself  with  this  intimation. 
I  will,  please  God,  give  my  reasons  in  full  to  the  meeting. 
I  will  listen  with  respectful  deference  to  the  oj)inions  of 
other  members,  and  abide  without  a  murmur  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority. 

In  the  meantime,  I  beg  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose 
the  Association  to  reflect  upon  these  unquestionable  facts  : 

1st.  That  until  the  present  Administration  there  never 
was  a  Government  in  Ireland  determined  to  do  equal  and 
impartial  justice  to  all  parties. 

2nd.  That  until  the  accession  of  Her  present  Majesty 
there  never  was  a  Sovereign  on  the  British  Throne  sincerely 
friendly  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

It  is  quite  true  that  '  Ireland  has  never  heretofore  con- 
fided but  she  has  been  betrayed.'  Yet  I  am  not  weary  of 
confiding ; ,  that  confidence  will  prove  the  sincerity,  as  well 
as  the  generosity,  of  our  disposition  to  conciliation.  Even 
if  we  be  disappointed  in  our  hopes,  we  will  have  the  con- 
isciousness  of  having  deserved  a  better  fate,  and  also  will 
have  an  additional  stimulant  to  rel}^  thereafter  on  our  own 
■exertions.     If,  indeed,  our  present  reliance  on  the  Queen 
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and  her  Ministers  shall  prove  fallacious,  it  will  not  after- 
wards be  possible  to  expect  '  Justice  for  Ireland  '  from  any- 
thing but  our  own  constitutional  and  legal  but  continuous 
efforts. 

I  am  for  making  this  one  experiment  more  on  the 
cordiality  of  those  who  call  themselves  our  friends.  If  we 
shall  be  deceived,  we  can  fall  back  on  our  own  resources. 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  anticipate  disappointment. 
I  do  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  my  hopes  are  high, 
and  my  expectations  strong  and  deliberate.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, I  am  quite  sure,  that  our  readiness  to  leave  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  people  in  the  hands  of  a  favorable  Government 
cannot  but  tend  to  give  to  any  future  necessary  agitation 
the  character  of  not  being  sought  for  by  us,  but  forced  upon 
us  by  the  futility  of  our  reliance  upon  others,  however 
plausible  and  probable  their  pretensions  to  our  confidence 
may  be. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Unlike  the  silver-toned  Bushe,  the  sparkling  Curran,  or 
the  more  calm  Plunket,  whose  orations  are  few  and  famous, 
the  electric  brilliancy  of  O'Connell  was  often  accompanied 
by  peals  of  wrathful  thunder.  A  curious  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Kirwan,  Avocat  a  la  Com-  royale  banc  de  la  Reine, 
regarding  a  biographic  sketch  of  O'Connell,  reveals  some 
proofs  of  this  characteristic. 

To  A.  V.  Kirwan. 

16  Pall  MaU  :  8  November,  1837. 
Sir, — I  have  no  small  reason  to  complain  of  your  con- 
duct towards  a  man  who  never  did  you  a  wrong ;  on  the 
contrary,  my  feelings  were  most  kmdly  towards  you,  and 
for  that  you  have  rewarded  me  with  one  of  the  most  detailed 
libels  that  ever  was  penned  against  anybody.  If  I  had 
imagined  you  would  have  neglected  the  ordinary  sources  of 
information,  w4iich  were  obvious — Burke's  '  Commoners  ;  ' 
the  '  Monthly  Magazine,'  by  young  Curran ;  the  obituary  of 
my  uncle,  Daiiiel  Count  O'Connell,  in  the  Evening  Post ;  the 
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obituary  of  Maurice  Baron  O'Connell  in  the  same  paper — 
I  should  have  protested  against  your  writing  at  all.  Even 
Tait's  '  Ireland  and  O'Connell,'  advertised  on  the  cover  of  his 
magazine  for  years,  was  neglected ;  but  more  than  enough 
of  your  neglect ;  your  positive  inventions  are  most  promi- 
nent. 

1st.  My  family  forfeited  upwards  of  £20,000  a  year  so 
late  as  the  revolution  of  1688.  I  have  two  estates,  worth 
together  £1,000  per  annum,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  my 
family.  I  care  not  for  that  family,  for  myself,  but  for  my 
children. 

2nd.  At  St.  Omer  I  was  first  in  the  first  class,  and  got 
premiums  in  everything;  so  far  from  being  idle  there,  I 
shook  my  constitution  by  intense  application. 

3rd.  No  man  ever  got  into  business  at  the  Bar  more 
rapidly  than  I  did ;  I  know  but  one  who  succeeded  so 
rapidly,  and  that  was  McMahon,  the  Master  of  the  Piolls. 

These  were  facts  within  your  reach  if  you  did  not  prefer 
inventing  to  readmg,  especially  reading  my  reply  on  the 
*  Eepeal  Debate.'  If  you  read  that,  you  would  be  ashamed  of 
your  description  of  it.  I  will  not  proceed  further,  save  by 
a  general  description,  '  less  of  truth,  and  more  of  untruth, 
was  never  stuffed  into  so  narrow  a  compass.'  I  return  you 
the  copy  you  sent  me.  I  have  marked  some  thirty  passages 
directly  contrary  to  truth.  I  could  mark  as  many  more. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  you  have  also  attributed  to 
me  virtues  I  possess  not,  and  talent  to  which  I  have  no 
pretension. 

And  now  I  call  upon  you  as  an  honest  man  to  make  me 
compensation.  You  cannot  be  honest  if  you  refuse  to  do 
me  justice.  Withdraw  the  article  if  you  do  not  correct  it. 
I  have  a  right,  in  point  of  common  honesty,  to  require  it. 
EecoUect  you  have  inflicted  a  most  grievous  injury  upon 
me  who  never  did,  never  would  do,  you  the  slightest  dis- 
service ;  one  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  ready  and  anxious 
to  serve  you,  if  he  could.  If  you  refuse  to  do  me  'justice,' 
I  must  appeal  to  the  Editors  of  the  works;  and  if  they  do 
not  redress  me,  I  believe  the  French  law  will.     It  is  not 
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reasonable  to  suppose  that  I  should  submit  to  such  a  tissue 
of  the  most  gross  misrepresentations.  HojDing  j-ou  will 
comply  with  my  very  reasonable  request  of  suppressing  or 
correcting  this  at  present  foul  libel/ 

I  have,  &c., 

.  Daniel  O'Connell. 

A.  V.  Kirivan  to  O'Connell. 

73  Gloucester  Place  :  Decber.  10th,  1837. 
Sir, — I  received  half  an  hour  ago,  on  my  return  home  to 
dinner,  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  Considering  the  temper  and 
frame  of  mind  in  which  you  take  upon  yourself  to  address  me, 
and  above  all  the  language  in  which  you  see  fit  to  convey  the 
expression  of  your  sentiments,  it  would  doubtless  be  vain  (while 
your  violent  excitement  lasts)  to  express  the  emotions  of  surprise 
and  regret  which  your  communication  caused  me.  Five  days 
ago  I  sent  you  with  a  polite  note  a  '  Biography '  which  even 
your  most  fulsome  adulators  call  '  flattering,'  and  I  receive  in 
acknowledgement  a  letter  which  under  excited  feelings  I  do  not 
care  to  characterize  as  it  deserves.  I  undertook,  Sir,  at  the 
solicitation  of  others  to  write  your  '  Biography '  with  a  firm 
determination,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  be  at  once  impartial,  authentic 
and  just.  You  are  far  too  able  and  sagacious  a  man  not  to  know 
the  family  history  and  early  academic  lives  of  men,  far  more 
eminent  and  even  as  useful  as  I  am  willing  to  admit  you  have 
been,  are  frequently  involved  m  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Some 
there  are  even  now  who  contend  for  the  gentle  birth  of  Crom- 
well and  Buonaparte,  while  others  as  stoutly  insist  that  the  one 
was  a  small  '  beer  brewer  '  and  the  other  the  son  of  a  pettifogging 
attorney.  For  myself,  I  am  totally  indifferent  personally  on  the 
subject,  being  of  opinion  with  Burns  that  the 

Rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that — 

'  '  To    be   a   great    man,'    says  pity  me  and  afford  me  the  relief  of 

Hoppers, '  means  to  suffer  more  pain,  your  prayers.     To-morrow  I   begin 

to  have  less  satisfaction,  less  com-  to  console  my  heart  by  agitation.     I 

fort,  and  to  work  harder  than  other  am  noto  determined  to  leave  every 

men.'     The  wounded  sensibility  re-  other    consideration    aside    and   to 

vealed  by  O'Connell's  letter  to  Kir-  agitate  really — to  agitate  to  the  full 

wan  may  have  been  aggravated  by  extent    the    law    sanctions.      Com- 

other  causes.  AddressingArchbishop  mand  me  now  in  everything. '-Miss 

MacHale  on  the  following  day — i.e.  Cusack's  Life  of  the  Liberator,  vol.  ii. 

Nov.  9,  1837— he  says,  'I  know  you  p.  627. 
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but  I  am  not  the  less  convinced  that  we  would  all  be  well  born 
if  we  could  so  manage  it.  Enough  as  to  my  opinion  on  a  point 
at  least  incidental  to  the  question.  I  am  impressed  nevertheless 
with  a  con^dction  that  I  ought  to  be  accurate,  and,  if  possible, 
authentic  in  so  very  trifling  a  matter.  I,  in  August  last,  addressed 
you  a  letter  requestmg  of  you  to  favour  me  with  authentic 
details  of  your  birth  and  education,  and  at  the  same  time  press- 
ing for  an  immediate  reply,  as  I  was  limited  to  a  precise  day. 
That  letter,  which  I  knoio  you  received  (for  in  conversation  with 
me  you  admitted  it),  was  politely  couched,  perhaps  even  flat- 
teringly, remains  to  this  hour  without  the  slightest  reply.  Of 
the  want  of  courtesy  to  myself  I  do  not  complain,  neither  do 
I  complain  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  your  letter  of  yesterday. 
But  I  repeat  to  you  now  what  I  said  at  Charing  Cross,  and 
v/hat  I  politely  wrote  to  you  on  Wednesday  last,  viz.  that  if 
there  be  an  error  in  your  genealogy,  you,  not  I,  am  to  blame. 
In  order,  however,  to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  been  all  along 
as  I  am  now,  and,  notwithstanding  your  expressions,  ever  shall 
be,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman — in  other  words,  the 
spirit  of  justice,  of  candour,  and  of  truth — owe  it  to  myself 
most  of  all  to  declare  that  if  I  have  done  you  or  your  family 
wrong  in  the  least  degree  I  will  instantly  repair  it.  Favour 
me  with  half  a  dozen  lines  on  the  subject  of  your  descent  in  your 
own  handwriting,  and  they  shall  be  inserted,  as  coming  from 
you  directly,  in  the  next  number  of  the  '  Dictionnaire.'  One 
of  the  Editors  of  that  publication  is  the  descendant  of  an  Irish- 
man who  knows  all  about  your  family  much  better  than  I  do, 
for  his  father  was  a  native  of  Kerry ;  but  if  he  (which  I  do  not 
anticipate)  shall  interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  insertion  of  my 
correction  under  your  hand,  I  pledge  myself  to  address  a  letter 
on  the  subject  to  the  leading  journal  of  Paris. 

The  article  in  the  '  Monthly,'  published  in  1825, 1  have  read. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  there  is  an  offensive  allusion  in  that  article 
which  I  abstained  from,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  also 
mention  of  that  very  harmless  subject  of  college  laches.^  The 
article  in  Tait's  '  Ireland  and  O'Connell '  I  have  also  read,  but, 
witlaout  admitting  that  these  publications  are  authentic,  I  will 
merely  oppose  to  any  anonymous  statements  in  them  a  very 
recent  speech  of  your  own,  in  which  you  boasted  '  that  you 
had  no  pride  of  ancestry,  that  you  were  merely  the  son  of  a 

»  At  school  and  college  O'Connell  was  a  model  of  application. 
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grazier,  or  gentleman  farmer.'  The  people  of  France,  as  well 
as  of  England,  would  laugh  most  assuredly  at  this  discussion, 
but  I  must  revert  to  it  in  answer  to  your  appeal,  to  prove  to  you 
that  your  own  statement  conflicts  with  your  otvn  authorities.  It 
is  therefore  no  marvel  that  no  ten  men  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  America  can  agree  as  to  your  or  any  other  man's 
precise  genealogy.  How,  then,  was  I  to  reconcile  these  con- 
flicting statements,  saz;e  hy  an  appeal  to  yoiirself?  That  applica- 
tion you  will  not  deny  I  made.  That  application  you  admitted 
you  never  answered,  and  when  I  saw  you,  now  more  than  three 
weeks  ago,  I  lamented  the  fact  (waiving  all  discourtesy)  because 
my  manuscript  was  already  in  the  printer's  hands.  Unsuccessful 
not  from  the  want  of  asking  you,  yet  notwithstanding  your  own 
culpable  laches  and  discourtesy  against  me,  I  repeat,  I  will,  despite 
laches,  discourtesy,  abuse,  adopt  unreservedly  any  short  account 
of  your  pedigree  written  and  signed  by  you,  and  transmit  it  to 
Paris  without  delay.  Permit  me  to  say  I  have  never  read 
Burke's  '  History  of  the  Commoners,'  and  more  than  that,  I  never 
will  read  it,  even  on  your  recommendation.  I  camiot  master  so 
many  subjects  as  you  can,  but  even  though  I  had  your  versatility 
I  might  better  employ  myself  than  in  those  abstruse  and  unprofit- 
able '  Histories  of  Pedigrees,'  the  pursuit  of  which  made  Monsieur 
Guerin  (a  far  greater  man  than  any  English  herald)  the  laughing- 
stock of  France  and  of  Europe.  Neither  have  I  read  the  obituary 
of  Count  and  Baron  O'Connell  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post.^ 
Surely  you  will  not  seriously  tell  me  to  refer  to  the  ephemeral 
columns  of  a  journal  in  which  I  have  frequently  read  the 
severest  strictures  on  your  own  private  and  public  character  ? 
Truly,  Sir,  the  error  about  St.  Omer  is  not  of  great  importance. 
I  did  not,  however,  invent  it.  I  met  last  season  at  dinner  a  most 
distinguished  schoolfellow  of  yours,  who  stated  (speaking  at  the 
same  time  in  the  kindest  and  handsomest  terms  of  you)  that  you 
were  a  gay  and  thoughtless  youth  of  more  abilities  than  applica- 
tion. There  is  nothing  criminal  in  this,  even  though  it  were 
true  ;  it  is  but  the  history  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  best  of  mankind. 
I  accept  your  own  version,  and  retract  my  involuntary  error, 
with  a  painful  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  old  remark  of  Sir 
Walter  Ealeigh.  I  have  always  heard  and  believed  that  you 
rose  rapidly  to  eminence  in  your  profession,  and  I  take  occasion 

8  The  memoir  of  General  Count      Post  from  the  Irish  Monthly  Maga- 
O'Connell,  written '  by  the  Liberator       zine. 
himself,  was  merely  copied  into  the 
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to  say  that  you  were  called  in  1798,  and  were  in  full  business 
in  1806,  and  in  1810  '  the  Eagle  of  the  Bar,'  soaring  above  all 
competitors.  ...  I  deny,  Sir,  most  strenuously,  most  firmly,  and 
in  the  most  pointed  language  a  gentleman  should  use,  that  I  have 
uiflicted  on  you  any  grievous  injury  or  on  any  other  human  being. 
Some  of  my  statements  may  be  incorrect,  there  are  also  many 
errors  of  the  press,  but  it  would  require  unusual  hardihood,  be- 
lieve me,  to  attempt  to  prove  after  this,  my  calm,  collected,  and 
temperate  statement,  that  I  deliberately,  dishonestly,  meant  to  do 
you  wrong.  Supposing  all  my  statements  true  ;  are  you  a  worse 
man  ?  a  less  able,  a  less  gifted,  a  less  wonderful  being  ?  As 
to  your  pedigree,  the  public  care  not  three  straws  about  it.  They 
look  only  to  your  powers  and  the  use  of  them.  I  reiterate,  there 
is  nothing  in  my  statements,  nor  in  the  mode  of  stating  them, 
calculated  to  do  you  grievous  injury  or  to  redound  to  your  dis- 
credit. On  the  contrary,  some  of  my  statements  plainly  enhance 
your  merit.  Sorry  should  I  be,  Sir,  to  bandy  abusive  epithets, 
or  to  retort  in  the  strain  in  which  you  address  me,  I  can  neither 
forget  your  exclusive  imvilege,  nor  those  impulses  alike  in  your 
case  the  incidents  of  genius  and  the  unhappy  adjuncts  of  perhaps 
unequalled  success.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  reflection  and  a 
perusal  of  this  my  reply  may  induce  you  to  regret,  not  alone  the 
tone  of  your  letter,  but  the  employment  of  a  menace — I  me,an  a 
recourse  to  French  law ;  a  threat  which  a  gentleman  ought  not 
to  utter,  much  less  to  pen  deliberately,  to  one  who  was  quite 
unconscious  of  having  done  him  wrong.  It  is  a  menace,  fomided, 
permit  me  to  say,  on  misconception  both  of  law  and  fact,  and 
€ven  though  founded  on  both,  it  should  never  have  been  used 
until  you  had  failed  by  every  just  and  judicious  appeal  to  my 
sense  of  right  and  fair  dealing.  At  the  conclusion  of  your  com- 
munication you  state  you  are  ready  and  anxious  to  serve  me  if 
you  could.  You  can  serve  me.  Sir,  materially,  by  doing  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that  in  every  line  which  I  have  ever  penned 
concerning  you  my  chief  desire  has  been  to  discover  and  pro- 
mulgate the  truth  !  I  am  bound  neither  to  flatter,  nor  to  please 
you,  but  I  certainly  am  bound  to  speak  the  truth  of  you  and  of 

all  mankind. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.    V.    KlEWAN.' 

'  Severe  as  this  letter  is,  it  contains  merely  part  of  the  retort. 
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To  A.  V.  Kincan. 

16  Pall  Mall :  11  December,  1837. 

Sir, — I  send  you  back  your  most  unsatisfactory  letter, 
as  no  further  correspondence  can  take  place  between  us  now. 

I  have  too  many  libellers  to  be  annoyed  by  one  who,  as 
you  for  once  justly  observe,  mixes  '  fulsome  flattery  '  with 
what  I  call  flagrant  untruth.  I  care  nothing  for  j^edic/ree, 
but  the  total  reverse  of  the  fact  ought  not  to  be  stated. 
The  justice  I  claim  is  to  have  the  article  cancelled  and  re- 
modelled according  to  truth,  leaving  out  both  the  fulsome 
flattery  and  the  flagrant  falsehood.  If  3^ou  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  this,  I  banish  from  my  recollection  you  and 
your  libels  ;  only  giving  one  moment  of  melancholy  recol- 
lection of  the  quarter  which  has  aimed  this  hrutum  fidmen 
at  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Kirwan,  who  complained  of  O'Connell's  tone  and  temper, 
now  retorted  in  a  vituperative  missive,  '  flinging  back  '  all 
imputations  *  with  the  calm  but  unutterable  scorn  which  an 
honest  man  should  feel.'  '  It  is  indeed  a  most  flagrant 
falsehood  to  say  that  I  ever  wrote  a  libel  on  you,  and  no  one 
knows  it  better  than  you  do  yourself.  My  name  is  signed 
to  the  article,  I  avow  the  authorship,  and  though  you  were 
called  to  the  Bar  long  before  I  was  born,  I  am  ready  to  meet 
you,  ay,  to  defeat  you,  on  this  question  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
at  Westminster  or  the  "Palais  de  Justice"  of  Paris.  ...  I 
now  take  leave  of  you,  calmly  reminding  you  that  I  am  your 
candid  and  just  "  Biographer,"  but  not  your  "  fulsome  flat- 
terer," and  certainly  not  your  abject  slave.'  ^  O'Connell, 
however,  took  no  further  notice  of  his  correspondent. 

A  transcript  of  the  correspondence  was  privately  circu- 
lated by  Kirwan.     No  trace  of  it  appears  among  O'Connell's 

-  Mr.    Kirwan's    memoir    opens  apotres     de     la     cause     iDopulaire ; 

with  these  words  : —  homme  dont  le  nom  brillera  un  jour 

'O'Connell  (Daniel), ne en I'ann^e  dans  I'histoire  a  cote  de    ceux    des 

1774  [sic]  pres  de  Cahirsiveen,  comt6  Chatham,  des  Fox,  des  Mirabeau  et 

de  Kerry  en  Irlande,run  des  partisans  des  La   Fayette,  ces   puissants  di^,- 

les  plus  ardents  et  les  plus  enthou-  fenseurs  des  droits  du  peu^jle  centre 

siastes  de  toutes  les  idees  d'affran-  la    caste    nobiliaire,    a   laquelle   ils 

chissement  et  du  progr^s,  I'un  des  appartenaient   cependant    par   leur 

plus  fervents  et  des  plus  61oquents  naissance.' 
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papers,  but  a  previous  letter  has  been  preserved,  from 
which  the  real  cause  of  soreness  may  be  surmised.  He  wa& 
clearly  a  disappointed  aspirant  to  the  honour  of  becoming 
a  joint  in  O'Connell's  '  Tail,'  as  his  parliamentary  fol- 
lowing was  familiarly  called.  On  July  5  of  the  same  year 
Kirwan  writes  '  to  remmd  you  of  our  conversation  in  the 
Reform  Club  and  to  reiterate  my  readiness  to  stand  either 
for  Dungarvan  or  Drogheda  in  the  event  of  Sh-  William 
Somerville  gomg  to  Meath.  I  have  some  small  claims  on 
Dungarvan,  having  been  Counsel  for  the  Sitting  Member  in 
April  1834.  For  the  rest,  it  may  be  necessary  to  declare 
that  I  am  for  the  Ballot,  Household  Suffrage,  and  Triennial 
Parliaments,  and  disposed  to  support,  "even  unto  the  death," 
the  administration  of  the  best  (shall  I  say,  the  only  good 
Viceroy  ?)  that  has  ever  been  in  Ireland.  You  know  I  live 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  and  I  promise  exemplary  attend- 
ance and  entire  zeal  and  devotion.  I  am  not,  however,  a 
"  miUionaire,"  but  am,  of  course,  prepared  for  all  legal  ex- 
penses. I  have  done  my  country,  the  State,  and  the  present 
Ministers  some  small  services,  and  have  never  touched  one 
shilling  of  public  money.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  If  I 
did  not  think  your  nature  noble  and  generous,  I  would  not 
now  appeal  to  you,  though  it  was  [sic^  hard  in  strictest  justice 
to  make  the  man  accountable  for  those  differences  which 
the  boy  had  with  the  first  and  greatest  of  his  countrymen.' 
In  conclusion,  Kirwan  declares  himself  the  attached  friend 
of  the  Liberator. 

Letters  of  this  time  aUude  to  '  the  Spottiswoode  Con- 
spiracy.' ^  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
which  collected  funds  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the 
election  of  O'Connellites  to  Parliament.  The  public  eye 
had  now  become  fixed  on  Orangeism.  A  Parliamentary 
inquiry  into  its  objects  was  moved  for  and  obtained  by 
the  brother-in-law  of  O'Connell,  William  Francis  Finn. 
The  Princess  Victoria  was  known  to  have  been  reared  in  a 
very  liberal  atmosphere.  During  the  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  Orangeism,  which  claimed  to  be  the  ally  of  the  sovereign 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  had  sought  to  foil  the 
legitimate  succession  to  the  Crown  by  setting  aside  the 
young  and  virtuous  princess  and  placing  on  the  throne  of 
England,  Ernest  king  of  Hanover,  a  man  of  notoriously 
demoralised  habits  ;  but  Ernest  was  Grand  Master  of  the 

3  See  also  March  16,  1838. 
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Orange  Society,  which  in  some  eyes  covered  a  multitude  of 
sins.  The  plot  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  much  magnitude, 
but  half  the  disclosures  were  not  suffered  to  appear  in 
print.  Many  of  the  compromising  papers  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Finn,  who  shortly  before  his  death  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Madden.  At  the  sale  of 
Madden's  effects  in  1887,  a  MS.  history  of  Orangeism 
embodying  these  papers  was  sold  for  a  large  sum. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

House  of  Commons  :  20th  Novr.  1837. 

Go  to  the  Castle  and  pay  at  Mr.  Bessonett's  office  about 
£  for  renewing  my  patent  of  precedence.**  Also  pay  at  the 
club  in  Stephen's  Green  the  entrance  and  subscription  of 
my  sons  and  my  own. 

(Private.)  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Queen  is 
firm  with  us.  She  is  determined  to  support  this  Ministry,  and 
I  have  it  from  undoubted  authority  that,  if  Lord  Melbourne 
resigned  to-morrow,  she  would  not  send  for  any  Tory.  She 
certamly  said  this.  You  must  take  care  that  this  does  not 
get  into  any  newspaper  whatsoever,  as  it  might  be  traced. 
Lord  Melbourne,  of  course,  has  no  notion  of  resigning,  but 
the  Queen  said  what  I  told  you  to  shew  her  dislike  to 
the  Tories.  Again  I  recommend  caution  as  to  letting 
out  this  fact.  The  Liberal  members  meet  to-morrow  at  the 
Eeform  Club  to  decide  upon  the  course  to  be  taken  as  to 
the  Spottiswoode  gang.  English  and  Scotch  Liberals  meet 
as  well  as  Irish.  I  hope  a  decisive  line  will  be  taken.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  prosecution  ought  to  be  instituted  ;  of  this 
more  hereafter. 

The  speech,  you  see,  says  everything  and  nothing. 

Yours,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  R.  B.  Foster. 

Merrion  Square  :  19th  December,  1837. 
Sir, — I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  learn  the  death  of  your 
father.     Had  I  known  or  recollected  it,  I  should  not  have 

*  A  patent  of  precedence  at  the  Bar.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  287.) 
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mentioned  liis  name.  But  the  fact  I  referred  to  was  one 
which  I  had  stated  in  his  presence  at  the  Cathohc  Associa- 
tion, the  details  of  which  he  himself  admitted. 

He  was  no  friend  of  mine.  In  '28  and  in  '29  he  gave 
me  all  the  opposition  he  could  in  Clare.^ 

I  deeply  regret  having  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  of  his 
family,  and  would  make  them  any  atonement  in  my  power, 
hut  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  retract  a  statement  which  is 
strictly  true  in  its  essential  particulars.  But  this  you  may 
be  certain  of,  that  I  never  again  will  mention  the  fact.  I 
heartily  wish  I  had  not  done  so  at  Norwich.  I  repeat  that 
I  most  readily  comply  with  your  wish  not  to  speak  on  the 
subject  again. 

Deeply   regretting  that   I   did  hurt  your  natural    and 
amiable  susceptibility,  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  faithful  Servant, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  :  Saturday. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick,— Will  you  call  at  the  Diihlin 
Evening  Post  office  and  complain  that  I  did  not  get  their 
paper  of  Thursday  ?  This  is  one  of  '  the  miseries  of  human 
life  '  in  a  remote  country. 

Tell  Milliken  ^  he  has  my  most  ready  assent  to  publish 
any  abuse  of  me  he  thinks  proper,  provided  no  third  person 
is  introduced.  Slander  on  myself  personally  I  never  resent 
or  even  discourage.  He  is,  therefore,  heartily  welcome  to 
publish  anything  he  pleases  about  me,  and  especially  if  he 
makes  money  of  it. 

I  sent  you  last  night  cheques  for  £762. 

I  am  beginning  to  fear  that  you  were  too  sanguine. 
The  country  parishes  are  not  apparently  stirring.  But  you 
know  best.     I  see  an  ominous  '  if '  in  your  letter  of  this 

^  Mr.  Foster  resided  near  Corofin,  describing   threats   to   the    Viceroy 

CO.  Clare.  which  he  overheard  in  the  theatre, 

•^  A  well-known  Dublin  publisher.  that  the  bottle-throwing  conspirators. 

He  was  a  Protestant,  but  of  Liberal  were  prosecuted  by  Plunket  in  1823. 

views.      It    was     on    his    affidavit,  (See  vol.  i.  p.  87.) 
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day's  post,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  both  to  back 
out  of  our  expectations.  At  all  events,  one  thing  is  quite 
certain,  that  no  person  ever  did  or  could  do  as  much  as  you 
have  for  Yours  gratefully, 

Daniel  0  Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick, 

London  :  10th  February,  1838. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, —  .  .  .  The  Government  have  not 
as  yet  given  the  least  intimation  of  what  they  intend  doing 
with  the  Tithe  Bill.  I  believe  they  have  not  decided.  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  earliest  information  on  the 
subject  which  can  be  relied  on ;  for  the  present  there  is 
none.  The  Municipal  Corporation  Bill  will  certainly  be 
pressed  by  the  Ministry  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  have  not  the  power  to  press  it  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  I  do  believe  that  there  will  be  a  yielding  on  the 
part  of  Wellington's  party  sufficient  to  carry  it  through. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  law  this  Session, 

London  :  10  Feb.  1838, 

The  Poor  Law  Bill  is  in  Committee.  The  Bill  will 
pass  nearly  m  its  present  shape.  There  will  not  be  one 
single  substantial  improvement  in  it,  and  we  shall  have  the 
constituency  swamped  and  the  farmers  ruined  to  gratify 
a  few  unthinking  men,  exceeding  charitable  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  others  who  cannot  afford 
it.  Never  was  cant  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  cry  of 
some  of  our  Poor  Law  mongers.  Others  imagine  that,  be- 
cause they  point  out  distress  and  destitution,  they  make 
a  case  for  a  Poor  Law.  Yes,  they  forget  that  Poor  Law 
affords  less  relief  than  it  inflicts  injury  ;  but  the  delusion 
will  end  in  greater  misery  and  more  dissatisfaction.  I  have 
done  my  duty. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  Ministers  are  quite  safe.    All  right  with  the  Queen. 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  15th  February,  1838. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — .  .  .     I  enclose  you  £1,000.^ 

I  wish  to  tell  yon  in  the  strictest  confidence — take  care 
to  keep  it  a  secret — that  the  Queen  has  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  me.^  She  is  determined  to  conciliate  Ireland.  I  will, 
of  course,  attend  the  next  levee,  and  perhaps  some  good  to 
Ireland  may  he  the  consequence.  You  will  feel  how  impera- 
tive it  is  to  keep  all  this  from  every  eye  but  your  own, 
especially  as  I  may  perhaps  be  honoured  with  an  audience 
within  ten  days.  Again,  you  would  ruin  all  my  hopes  for 
Ireland  if  you  were  to  communicate  these  facts ;  though , 
circumstanced  as  you  and  I  are,  I  cannot  conceal  them  from 
you.  My  projects  include  the  final  settlement  of  the  Tithe 
question,  the  completion  of  the  corporate  reform,  and  of 
the  electoral  franchise  in  cities  and  counties.  These  are 
great  objects,  should  they  be  realised  ;  but  perhaps  I  am 
dreaming.     We  shall  soon  see. 

Tell  everybody  that  there  is  not  the  least  chance  of 
amending  the  Irish  '  Destitution  '  Bill.  We  must  have  it 
as  it  stands,  or  not  at  all. 

The  office  Shell  has  got  is  one  of  great  respectability. 
It  is  also  a  most  comfortable  one,  as  it  is  for  Hfe,  and  is 
compatible  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  with  the  holding, 
at  the  same  time,  any  other  office.  It  is  w^orth,  as  the 
saying  is,  '  in  money  and  marbles,'  at  least  £1,200  a  year.^ 

I  have  applied  to  Lord  Morpeth  for  Dillon.^  I  also 
wrote  to  Mr.  Drummond  on  his  behalf. 

Believe  me  to  be,  &c.  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  For  Mr.  Harnett,  of  the  Tralee  of  Greenwich  Hospital.     In  the  fol- 

Bank.  lowing  year  he  became  Vice-President 

'  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     Sheil  was 

any   j^articulars   of   this   interview,  Master  of  the  Mint  when  the  oniis- 

assuming  that  it  took  place.     The  sionotthewords  '  Defcnsat7-ix Fidci : 

newsf)apers   of    the    day   announce  Dei  Gratia '  from   the  florin   occa- 

that  O'Connell    and  his  sons  Avere  sioned  much  clamour.  In  Parliament 

presented   to   the    Queen    by   Lord  he  openly  accepted  the  responsibility 

Morpeth,  Chief    Secretary    for    Ire-  of  the  omission,  but  disclaimed  all 

land.  sectarian  motive. 

"  The  office  which  Sheil  obtained  '  Mr.    Dillon    was   appointed    a 

in  1838  was  that  of   Commissioner  stipendiary  magistrate  soon  after. 
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To  Richard  Barrett, 

London  :  15th  February,  1838, 

My  dear  Barrett,—  I  have  just  read  your  paper  of  the 
12th.  I  am  quite  sure  no  man  hving  would  less  desire 
than  you  to  delude  the  Irish  people.  But  you  are  doing  so 
without  intending  it. 

You  say  '  that  my  assistance  to  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  while 
it  will  not  prevent  a  Bill  passing,  will  render  the  Bill  a 
better  one  for  the  industrious  classes.'  It  is  of  this  sentence 
I  complain.  There  will  not  be  any  improvement  of  the 
Bill  in  Committee.  I  took  a  division  on  the  first  clause. 
The  question  I  raised  was,  whether  the  Bill  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  English  Commissioners  sitting  in  London, 
with  one  of  their  number  occasionally  in  Ireland,  or  by  an 
Irish  Board  ?  My  amendment  was  that  the  Board  should 
be  Irish,  sitting  always  in  Ireland.^  For  my  amendment 
there  were  only  twenty- three  votes  !  ! 

I  will  take  a  division  on  every  other  obnoxious  clause. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  I  shall  not  succeed  upon  any  one 
important  clause.  In  fact,  the  Bill  is  entire  in  its  provisions, 
and  to  break  in  upon  any  one  of  its  general  features  would 
be  to  destroy  this  Bill.  The  course  to  be  taken  by  those 
who  wish  for  Act-of-Parliament  charity  should  be  to  throw 
out  this  Bill  and  propose  another.  .  .  . 

Let  the  people  of  Ireland  know  the  fact  that,  if  they  do 
not  bestir  themselves  at  once  and  meet  and  petition,  this 
Bill  will  pass,  and  the  occupiers  of  lands  and  houses  in  Ire- 
land will  be  charged  with  an  additional  million  of  direct 
taxation,  without  any  adequate  or  tangible  benefit  to  the 
Irish  poor.  The  Bill,  in  that  respect,  has  no  hypocrisy 
about  it.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Irish  poor  generally.  It  is  by  its  very  title,  as  well 
as  its  enactments,  limited  to  such  of  the  Irish  people  as 
are  selected  as  '  destitute.' 

'  An  essentially  Irish  Board  was  her  own  poor.     The  Local  Govern- 

at  last  conceded.     From   the   reign  ment  Board  now  represents,  at  Dub- 

of  Henry  VIII.  England  had  Poor  lin,  the  Irish   Poor  Law   Commis- 

Laws.    Until  1838  Ireland  supported  sioners. 

VOL.    II.  K 
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CHAPTEE   XVI. 

General  De  Lacy  Evans — Charge  of  Perjury — Lord  Maidstone — O'Connell 
lectured  by  the  Speaker — Shielded  by  Lord  John  Eussell— Eefuses  to 
retract — Eenewed  Efforts  to  unseat  O'Connell — '  Victory  !  ' — The  Coro- 
nation Patronage — Amusing  Mistake — O'Connell  refuses  the  post  of 
Chief  Baron — Woulfe  appointed — Corporate  Eeform — The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington —  Lord  Morpeth  —  Dr.  MacHale  —  '  The  Precursor  Society '  — 
Walter  Savage  Landor— A  Glowing  Picture — Peter  Purcell — The  '  Dove 
of  Elphin  ' — The  Clash  of  Crosiers — Case  of  Captain  Gleeson — Canada 
compromised — He  'owes  Lord  Brougham  one,  and  pays  it' — Lord 
Glenelg  —  Lord  Clarendon  —  Feargus  O'Connor  leads  4,000  Chartists 
against  O'Connell — The  Young  Circassian — Peril  of  a  Tory  Eestoration 
imminent — Hume  deserts — Melbourne  out — Peel  in — The  Queen  refuses 
to  part  with  her  Court — Melbourne  reinstated. 

On  February  21,  1838,  four  hundred  gentlemen  entertained 
O'Connell  at  a  public  dinner  in  London,  The  chairman, 
afterwards  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  said  that  O'Connell 
*  was  the  object  of  the  attention  of  the  whole  empire,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  men,  not 
only  of  England  but  of  the  world.' 

Their  distinguished  guest,  in  reply,  asked  what  had 
brought  so  many  mdependent  Englishmen  to  pay  him  a 
compliment.  '  He  believed  it  to  be  paid  to  the  great 
principle  on  which  he  always  acted — that  of  avoiding  the 
prosecution  of  political  advantages  by  force,  violence,  or 
fraud.'  In  the  course  of  this  speech  he  remarked,  with  his 
usual  strength  of  expression,  '  that  certain  members  of  elec- 
tion committees  in  Parliament  had  been  guilty  of  foul  per- 
jury.' Some  nights  after  he  was  asked  by  Lord  Maidstone 
in  the  House  whether  he  had  uttered  these  words.  He 
admitted  to  have  made  the  charge,  and  added  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  perfectly  true.  Lord  Maidstone  then  said 
that  on  the  following  Monday  he  would  submit  a  motion 
relative  to  O'Connell's  conduct.  Lord  John  Eussell  started 
to  his  feet,  and  declared  that,  in  case  Lord  Maidstone  per- 
sisted in  his  intention,  he,  on  his  part,  should  submit  a 
motion  in  reference  to  similar  words   used  by  the  Tory 
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Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  Times  remarked  that  this  incident 
*  demonstrated  how  close  was  the  alHance  between  the 
Government  and  the  member  for  all  Ireland.'  ^ 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  28th  February,  1838. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — ^You  are  all  anxious  to  hear 
about  me  and  my  plan  of  future  operations — at  least,  I 
take  for  granted  that  you  are.  I  mean  not  you  personally, 
but  the  good  people  generally. 

You  will  have  seen  that  the  Tories  have  carried  two 
votes  against  me,  and  have  ordered  me  to  be  reprimanded 
by  the  Speaker.  That  reprimand  will  be  given  this  day. 
My  decision,  of  course,  is  taken.  I  will  repeat  my  words, 
and  let  them  send  me  to  Newgate  if  they  please.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  they  must  commit  me.  I  do  not  see 
how  they  can  avoid  it ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  I  cannot  for 
one  moment  submit  to  retract  or  disavow  one  word.  I  said 
only  the  truth.  Everybody  knows  I  said  nothing  but  the 
truth.     Let  what  will  come,  my  course  is  obvious. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  good,  much  good,  will  flow  from 
my  determination.  The  enormity  of  packed  committees 
must  be  put  an  end  to.     The  facts  respecting  these  com- 

'  Years  ago  it  was  announced  getting  everything  but  the  advantage 
that  the  papers  of  Earl  Bussell  had  that  might  accrue  to  ray  country — 
been  placed,  for  historic  purposes,  forgetting  the  insults,  personal  and 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole.  political,  which  they  had  showered 
Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  History  of  Eng-  on  me.'  The  seeming  closeness  of 
la/nd  (vol.  iii.  295),  writes  of  the  O'Connell's  coalition  with  the  Minis- 
'  Lichfield  House  Compact ' :  'O'Con-  try  was  made  the  subject  of  some 
nell  tacitly  consented  to  support  the  amusing  caricatures  at  this  time, 
policy  of  the  Whig  leaders.'  Thus  H.  B.,  when  portraying  a  lion,  loved 
it  would  seem  that  no  documental  to  limn  O'Connell's  features.  Some- 
evidence  of  the  '  Compact '  exists,  times  the  lion  was  represented  as 
though  a  cordial  alliance  was  publicly  goodnaturedly  allowing  Lord  John 
avowed.  Kussell,  like  Van  Amburgh,  to  put 

'  I  have  been  taunted  and  aspersed  his  tiny  head  into  its  great  mouth, 

because  I  supported  the  Ministry,'  while  Lord  John  lisps  the  anxious 

O'Connell  said.      '  I  avow  it.     The  words  :  '  Does  he  wag  his  tail  ?  '     A 

men  who  persecuted  and  prosecuted  great     number    of    these    '  H.    B.' 

me  I  joined  the  moment  they  dis-  sketches    appeared,   most   of    them 

played  an  anxiety  to  do  a  tardy  jus-  remarkable     for     the     dominating 

tice  to  Ireland  ;  and  when  they  gave  figures   of    the    Queen,   Melbourne, 

an  earnest  of  their  good  intentions  and  O'Connell. 
I  flung  myself  into  their  arms,  for- 

K  2 
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mittees  must  come  before  the  public  in  so  distinct  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  continue  the  system  longer.  I 
care  not  one  farthing  for  going  to  Newgate  in  such  a  cause. 
I  suppose  my  committal  will  make  a  sensation  amongst 
'  the  wilds'  of  Ireland.  It  certainly  will  make  a  noise  here. 
I  may  have  acted  wrong,  which  I  do  not  believe,  but  I  have 
acted  with  the  coolest  deliberation.  It  is  ruinous  to  Ireland 
to  have  the  representation  left  to  a  lottery.  It  is  true  that 
in  two  cases  out  of  three  the  lottery  has  been  in  our  favour, 
but  we  have  lost  Belfast  owing  to  the  corrupt  partiality  of  a 
Tory  Committee.  It  really  is  too  bad.  Nobody  else  was 
taking  means  to  abate  the  nuisance.  I  tried  it  in  the 
House  and  failed.  I  therefore  determined  to  try  it  out 
of  the  House  in  such  a  way  as  the  Tories  could  not  get 
over — that  is,  they  could  not  avoid  complaining  of  what  I 
said. 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded.  I  believe  it  wiU  be  ad- 
mitted that  I  have  the  moral  courage  to  go  through  with 
the  case  until  I  have  done  all  that  men  of  my  limited  talent 
can  do  for  ensuring  its  success.  I  laugh  at  myself  for 
writing  to  you  so  much  in  the  style  of  a  martyr. 
You  shall  hear  again  from  me  to-morrow. 
Always  yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

See  my  excellent  friend  Cornelius  MacLoughlin,  and  tell 
him  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  his  friend  ;  but  he  knows 
how  slow  and  difficult  any  chance  of  success  is. 

O'Connell,  when  called  upon  by  the  Speaker  to  retract, 
said,  '  I  express  no  regret.  I  retract  nothing.  I  repent 
nothing.  I  do  not  desire  unnecessarily  to  use  harsh  or 
offensive  language.  I  wish  I  could  find  terms  less  objec- 
tionable and  equally  significant,  but  I  cannot.  I  am  bound 
to  reassert  what  I  asserted.'  The  Tories  had  gathered  to 
enjoy  a  triumph,  but  soon  their  faces  fell.  Not  one  rose 
to  move  that  O'Connell's  words  be  taken  down.  All  sat 
mute.  Even  a  member  of  the  Administration  remarked 
that  they  could  send  a  poor  printer  to  Newgate  for  abusing 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  they  dare  not  touch  a  hair 
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on  the  head  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  Tribune  afterwards 
said  that  his  object  had  been  to  fix  upon  the  committeemen 
the  attention  of  the  three  kmgdoms.  'I  did  expect  that  I 
■would  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  the  assertion  of  a 
principle ;  and  if  the  Tories  had  had  the  courage  they  ought 
to  have  sent  me  there.  I  had  made  arrangements  for  such  a 
contingency.' 

Thanks  to  O'Connell's  exertions,  his  son  Maurice  was  at 
length  declared  the  seated  member  for  Tralee,  vice  Bateman. 

To  a  Kinsman  in  Tralee. 

London  :  28th  February,  1838. 

My  dear  — — ,  — You  all  must  be  off  for  London  with- 
out delay.     We  will  want — 

Ist.  To  authenticate  the  poll  books. 

2nd.  To  identify  the  persons  who  tendered  their  votes 
with  the  persons  registered;  that  is,  to  show  that  it 
was  the  same  persons  who  registered  that  tendered  their 
votes. 

As  to  the  first,  we  must  bring  over  (1st)  the  provost ; 
(2ndly)  the  provost's  poll  clerk ;  and  3rdly,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  in  whose  custody  the  poll  books  were  deposited. 
But  we  must  verify  these  books  by  the  poll  clerk.  As  to 
the  second,  we  must  identify  every  (?)  voter  whose  name 
we  seek  to  add  to  our  poll,  or  to  strike  off  theirs.  For  ex- 
ample, John  Primrose  tendered  his  vote.  We  must  prove 
that  he  was  the  John  Primrose  who  is  registered  who 
tendered  his  vote.  It  will  be  necessary  to  bring  over  our 
poll  clerks  for  this  purpose,  and  I  fear  Lynch  must  come 
also.  In  short,  we  must  take  care  not  to  fail  in  point  of 
form. 

You  must  pay  a  viaticum  of  twelve  pounds  to  each 
person  who  is  to  come  over ;  that  is,  to  the  unwilling 
witnesses. 

Write  to  me  by  return  of  the  post  and  tell  me  how  the 
fund — I  mean  the  fund  subscribed  to  the  election — stands. 

Did  S pay  m  his  subscription  ?     I  su]3pose  not.     Call 

peremptorily — that  is,  as  peremptorily  as  you  can — on  the 
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subscribers.  Get  also  an  '  attempt,'  if  it  be  feasible,  made 
to  have  an  increased  subscription.  I  suppose,  however, 
that  is  vain,  and  we  should  be  only  laughed  at.  We  must 
bring  over  the  valuators  to  show  our  houses  of  the  full  value 
and  also  the  houses  of  our  adversaries  to  be  of  less  value. 
This  I  hope  has  been  looked  to. 

I  will  write  to  you  again  to-morrow.  Of  course  you 
will  bring  over  any  balance  of  the  fund. 

Your  affectionate  Kinsman, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  3rd  March,  1838. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Object  to  Palmer ;  ^  he  is  my 
personal  and  political  enemy,  and  is  conducting  very  viru- 
lently another  Tithe  case  against  me. 

They  all  say  here  that  my  triumph  is  complete.  The 
Tories  did  not  dare  to  meddle  with  me,  or  they  would  have 
sent  me  to  the  Tower. 

Not  the  least  alteration  of  any  importance  in  the  Bill 
for  Poor  Laws.  It  will  come  out  of  the  Committee  as 
oppressive  and  useless  as  when  it  was  first  prepared. 

The  Tithe  question  will  be  on  next  week.  I  believe  the 
Government  will  announce  it  on  Monday.  There  is  to  be 
a  meeting  at  Lord  John  Eussell's  at  two  that  day  for  the 
purpose,  I  believe,  of  taking  it  into  consideration.  I  will 
attend. 

Tell  Harnett  that  I  will  be  over  at  Easter  and  get  my 
son  Maurice's  fortune,  over  £6,000.^ 

Yours,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

^  As  a  witness  before  the  com-  is  at  Sneem,  twelve  miles  away.     I 

mittee  that  sat  to  investigate  a  fresh  have  taken  care  that  you  shall  not 

petition  to  unseat  O'Connell.  want  the  means  of  worshipping  God 

^  Maurice    married,     in     1832,  in  your  own  way  on  Sundays.     You 

Frances,   only   daughter  of  Bindon  shall  have  a  horse  to  ride  to  Sneem 

Scott,  Esq.,  of  Cahircon,  co.  Clare.  and  a  fresh  horse  to  ride  back ;  and 

She  was  a  Protestant,  and,  on  her  if  the  ride  should  fatigue  you,  the 

arrival     at    Darrynane,    O'Connell  carriage  shall  attend  you.' 
said,  '  The  nearest  Anglican  church 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  9th  March,  1838. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — If  I  had  written  to  you  on 
Monday  last  I  should  have  written  m  great  despondency,  if 
not  despair.  The  Ministerial  existence  was  at  stake.  If 
they  were  defeated  on  the  Canadian  question  they  would  at 
once  have  resigned.  The  defeat  of  Ewart,  by  reason  of  the 
vile  and  virulent  conduct  of  the  Tory  Eadicals,  gave  the 
most  decided  encouragement  to  the  Tory  faction.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  declared  that  it  was  a  symptom  of 
reaction  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  entire  party  deter- 
mined to  try  the  chance  of  battle  on  Molesworth's  motion.'* 

It  was  supposed  that  Molesworth  would  affect  at  least 
six  members,  thus  giving  the  Tories  by  their  votes  a 
difference  of  twelve,  or  at  all  events  bring  down  the  anti- 
Tory  force  by  six. 

On  Sunday  and  Monday  the  most  sinister  rumours  were 
afloat  even  amongst  the  Ministerialists.  I  heard  one  gentle- 
man, who  knows  much  of  the  interior  movements  of  the 
Whigs,  say  on  Sunday  that  the  majority  only  would  be 
five  at  the  utmost,  probably  three.  This  was,  indeed, 
discouraging.  Judge,  then,  of  the  delight  with  which  we 
hailed  the  division,  giving  the  Ministry  on  their  weakest 
point  a  majority  of  29.  In  any  event  of  the  ensuing  con- 
tested elections  they  must  retain  a  majority,  be  the  same 
more  or  less.  This  demonstrates  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible the  Tories  should  form  a  Government  without  a 
dissolution.  The  Queen  will  not  consent  to  a  dissolution, 
neither  would  the  party  itself  feel  satisfied  to  undergo  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  an  election  so  soon  again.  I  may 
thus  pronounce  the  Ministry  safe — quite  safe ;  at  all  events 
they  have  another  year  of  office  without  doubt  or  difficulty, 
and  unless  they  commit  some  notable  piece  of  folly  towards 

■*  On  March  6  Sir  William  Moles-  ally  the  motion  was  withdrawn  in 

worth  had  brought   forward  a  vote  favour  of   an   amendment  by  Lord 

of  censure  on  Lord  Glenelg  (Colonial  Sandon,   laying  the   blame   on   the 

Secretary)    in   consequence   of    the  Ministry.     The  amendment  was  lost 

disturbances  in   Canada.     Eventu-  by  29  votes. 
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their  o^n  supporters  they  have  a  clear  prospect  of  many 
years  of  office.  At  all  events  they  are  secure  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Session.     This  is  a  great  triumph. 

The  Irish  members  did  their  duty.  They  voted  in  the 
House  69  to  28,  majority  41.  Such  is  the  decided  support 
they  have  given  the  Administration.  The  Committee  in 
the  Tralee  Election  Petition  have  unanimously  overruled 
Assessor  Hickson's  law.  The  sitting  member,  Mr.  Bateman,° 
franks  for  the  last  time  to-day. 

The  report  in  Mam-ice's  favom-  will  be  drawn  up  to- 
morrow. I  hope  he  will  take  his  seat  on  Monday.  At  all 
events  he  is  member  for  Tralee.     Hurrah ! 

The  Tithe  Bill  will  be  brought  forward  next  week,  and 
the  fate  of  Dublin  be  decided  on  Tuesday  by  the  lottery  of 
names.     All  is  on  the  dice. 

Ever  yours, 

Daniel  OToxxell. 

Petitions,  harassing  and  vexatious,  attended  by  merci- 
less expense,  followed  up  the  old  effort  to  unseat  O'Connell 
and  his  sons. 

To  P.  r.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  16tli  Mareli,  38. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Yesterday  the  case  was  opened. 
The  statement  was  mild.  Xo  intimidation.  Xo  bribery. 
Xothing  in  the  shghtest  degree  harsh  or  virulent. 

This  morning  they  postponed  the  paving  tax,  as  their 
witnesses  had  not  arrived,  and  they  assailed  more  than 
400  of  my  votes  on  the  ground  of  defects  lq  the  affidavits 
of  registry.  They  argued  the  points  for  three  mortal  hours. 
My  comisel,  Mr.  Austen,  rose  in  reply,  and  spoke  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  Com- 
mittee, who  decided,  I  beUeve  unanimously ;  but,  at  all 
events,  decided  in  favour  of  the  voters  by  overruling  the 
objection.     This,  at  all  events,  saves  400  voters. 

^  In   1837   John    Bateman   was       opposed  by  Bateman,  was  now  seated 
returned   for   Tralee    borough,    but       on  petition. 
Maurice  O'Connell,  who  had  been 
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The  objection  really  was  frivolous  in  the  extreme,  and 
serves  only  to  shew  the  virulence  and  pertinacity  with 
which  I  am  assailed.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  next  to 
go  on  with. 

They  have  risen  for  this  day  at  a  quarter  to  two,  not 
being  ready  to  go  on  with  any  other  part  of  the  case,  I 
understand  we  had  608  votes  in  jeopardy.  "What  would 
have  become  of  us  if  we  had  had  a  Tory  committee  ? 

They  ougJit  not  to  persevere,  but  they  certainly  will,  to 
put  me  to  expense. 

They  are  fighting,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  '  on 
velvet.'  They  have  the  bulk  of  the  Spottiswoode  money ,^ 
while  I  am  left  like  a  boat  on  the  strand  with  the  tide 
out. 

No  matter.  God's  wiU  be  done.  I  must  battle  to  the 
last.  If  the  paving  lax  be,  as  it  ought,  decided  in  my 
favour,  all  must  be  well. 

Yom*s  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  22nd  March,  1838 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Two  most  important  decisions 
in  my  favor  this  day. 

1st.  That  no  default  arises  until  demand  made  of  the 
paving  tax. 

2nd.  That  the  paving  tax  of  1837  is  not  chargeable  to 
the  voters. 

We  lost  one— a  stupid  fellow  who  owed  the  entire  tax  of 
1836 — an  isolated  case,  which  does  not  furnish  another  to 
be  regulated  by  it.  A  demand  on  him  was  proved.  In 
short,  though  I  do  not  shout  victory,  as  I  lost  one,  yet  this 
day  crowns  everything  bygone,  and  renders  the  success  of 
the  petitioners  impossible. 

They  are  fighting  out  to  put  me  to  expense — nothing 
else,  but  I  do  hope  to-morrow  will  bring  them  to  a  close. 
You  may  confidently  promise  victory. 
*  See  p.  124,  ante. 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

26th  March,  1838. 

'  And  we  will  plant  a  laurel  tree, 
And  we  will  call  it  "  Victory,"  ' 
Said  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

All  over.  Victory  declared.  Eeport  in.  All  over. 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  !  !  !  In  spite  of  Old  Holmes  of 
the  Northern  bar  and  all  the  Conservatives.     Hurrah  ! 

It  is  really  delightful  to  have  this  matter  over  so  satis- 
factorily. Miller  is  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  so  cheap  a  seat 
for  such  a  constituency.  I  am,  blessed  be  God,  lucky  not 
to  have  more  to  pay ;  I  mean,  that  the  period  of  continuing 
to  pay  has  ceased. 

The  Orangeists  persevered  as  long  as  it  was  safe  for 
them  to  do  so.  They  struck  this  morning  at  eleven.  We 
have  had  a  most  glorious  escape  from  the  Villains,  as  a 
Tory  committee  would,  of  course,  have  ruined  me.  As  it 
is,  I  think  one  thousand  pounds  wiU  cover  all  my  expenses 
above  the  £300  I  got  from,  or  rather  through.  Close.  I 
cannot  get  one  shilling  of  the  anti-Spottiswoode  money.  It 
is  but  little,  and  the  English  Whigs  swallow  it  all.  But 
the  outcry  is  great  indeed ;  besides,  there  never  was  a  set 
of  fellows  so  crestfallen  as  our  adversaries.  Their  faces 
are  as  long  as  your  arm  ;  dismay  and  desolation  are  in 
their  camp,  whilst  joy  and  gladness  prevail  as  of  course 
amongst  us. 

No  more  bulletins,  but  I  will  write  to  you  about  the 
advice  of  my  wise  and  worthy  friend.'^  It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  do  what  he  says  with  consistency ;  at  least,  such 
is  my  present  opinion. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

(Private.)       -  London :  4th  May,  1838. 

I  am  delighted  to  tell  you  the  Ministry  is  safe.     1  was 

yesterday  in  great  alarm  because  I  knew  they  were  most 

^  Probably  J.  D.  Mullen. 
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iveak  on  the  subject  of  the  Enghsh  Church.  It  was,  in 
fact,  then:  trying  question.  Last  year  we  were  brought  to 
the  water's  edge  by  this  very  subject.  Our  majority^  on 
this  very  topic,  in  a  Parliament  in  which  the  Ministers  were 
on  other  subjects  stronger  in  number  than  they  are  in  this, 
was  only  five  last  year.  This  year  it  is  eleven — more  than 
twice  the  majority  we  had  last  year.  There  will  not  be 
half  so  dangerous  a  question  during  the  entii-e  Session. 
In  fact,  there  cannot,  because  on  this  all  of  English 
bigotry  was  roused  into  action,  aided  by  Scotch.  You  may 
therefore  reckon  with  certainty  that  the  present  Ministry 
will  have  all  the  Coronation  patronage,  and  without  any 
difficulty  another  year  of  office.  This,  after  all,  is  cheer- 
ing for  Ireland,  as  it  leaves  with  us  Lord  Mulgrave  [as 
Viceroy],  and  gives  us  another  winter  to  kill  our  worthless 
judges.  They  will  stick  fast  as  long  as  they  can,  the  vaga- 
bonds !  ! 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  feared  the  fate 
of  last  night.  I  was  bid  not  to  fear,  but  still  I  would 
have  given  a  large  sum  to  ensure  such  a  victory  as  we 
have  obtained,  blessed  be  God !  It  is  almost  fantastical 
to  have  the  fate  of  Ireland  depend  on  the  vile  passions 
of  English  Churchmen.  What  an  argument  for  the  Re- 
peal ! 

The  Hull  Election  Committee  is  just  over.  Two  Tories 
unseated,  two  Reformers  seated  ;  difference  on  a  division, 
four.  On  the  whole,  the  election  committees  have  added  to 
our  majority.     So  much  for  the  Spottiswoode  Conspiracy. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrich. 

(No  date.) 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — All  is  well,  very  well.  The 
majority,  as  you  know,  twice  as  great  as  I  expected.  We 
are  safe  for  another  year. 

"  On  May   3,   Lord  John   Russell  moved  for  a  Committee  on  Church 
Leases,  which  was  carried  by  26. 
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Shell  was  brilliant,  Stanley  stupid  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  had  the  greatest  triumph  in  the  debate.  They  talk 
much  of  a  change  in  the  detail  of  the  Ministry,  now  in  its 
principle  sure  to  radicalise  it  a  little. 

The  Tories  are  confounded. 

Col.  Butler '  applied  for  a  Lieuty.  in  the  Navy  for  his 
son,  else  he  would  not  vote  with  the  Ministry.  His  son  is 
passed  only  one  year.  The  Ministry  could  not  possibly 
make  him  a  Lieut. 

Therefore  Colonel  Butler  stayed  away  from  the  division. 
Oh  shame,  shame  ! 

Yours  ever,  and  in  great  glee, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  18th  May,  1838. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the 
Ministry  never  appeared  more  secure.  The  defeat  on  Ack- 
land's  motion  was  indeed  a  triumph.  We  had  (I  speak  not 
of  myself)  all  the  best  of  the  debate.  And  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  the  Tories  ar^tfully  mustered  for  the  dinner  to 
Peel,  their  not  being  able,  after  all,  and  with  the  greatest 
whipping,  to  produce  within  nineteen  of  us,  it  shews  that 
they  cannot  possibly  govemi  the  country.  Eecollect  that  is  the 
hitch.  They  cannot  possibly  govern  with  this  Parliament, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  dissolution.  The  Queen  is 
decidedly  with  us,  and  the  movements  in  Belgium,  or  rather 
towards  Belgium,^  give  to  the  Queen's  uncle  ^  so  deep  a 
personal  interest  in  the  continuation  of  the  present  Ministry, 
and  above  all  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Tories,  that  her 
Ministry  are  strong  in  Court  favour." 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  Butler  is  noticed  in  vol.  i.  p.  *  The  outcry  against  Melbourne 

256.  for  coalescing  with  O'Connell  reached 

^  A  treaty  between  Belgium  and  its  height  this  year.     But  all  must 

Holland  was  signed  at  London  some  now  admit  that,  had  not  Melbourne 

months  later.  been  Prime  Minister  through  O'Con- 

^  Leopold,    Prince     of    Coburg,  nell's  help,  he  would  never  have  had 

elected  King  of  the  Belgians.  the  opportunity  of  imparting  to  his 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  3rd  June,  1838. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — ^You  tell  me  that  the  Grocers  re- 
tailing spirits  are  angry  with  me  under  an  impression  that 
I  withheld  my  assistance  from  them.  Be  it  so.  I  cannot 
help  them.  There  never  yet  were  men  more  unjust,  or 
perhaps  more  likely  to  persevere  because  they  are  unjust. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  the  fact,  that  I  never  in  my  life  was  so 
anxious,  upon  any  matter  of  detail,  as  I  was,  and  am,  upon 
that  subject.  So  far  from  neglecting  them,  I  actually  saw 
Spring  Eice  three  times,  and  Lord  Morpeth  ^  as  often,  upon 
the  subject,  besides  occasional  conversations :  these  were  re- 
gular appointments.  I  have  done  all  I  could  by  argument^ 
entreaty,  and  any  influence  I  could  use.  I  declare  to  you 
solemnly  that  I  never  took  so  much  trouble  as  I  did  with 
this  ajffair,  and  that  as  well  out  of  abhorrence  for  the  manner 
Lord  Morpeth  allowed  us  to  be  tricked  as  from  conviction 
of  the  injustice  done  the  Grocers.  Eice  is  with  us,  Morpeth 
against  us,  upon  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
and  volumes  of  cant  from  other  quarters.  Notwithstanding 
the  shameful  disregard  of  my  efforts  by  the  Grocers,  I  will 
continue  my  efforts  to  the  last.  If  I  had  no  better  motive 
than  mj  regard  for  FitzPatrick  '^  I  would  be  active.  It  is 
true  I  could  not  see  the  deputation  as  often  as  they  wished, 
but  I  repeat  I  never  was  so  hearty  in  any  cause  as  in  theirs. 
I  have  also  incurred  the  blame  of  many  friends  of  mine 
amongst  the  members  for  my  zeal  for  the  Grocers.     Thus  the 

royal   mistress  that  instruction    in  pressible  bore — fussy  and  unpolished 

the  exercise  of  her  onerous  functions  —widely   different   from  the  genial 

which   have   since  borne   such  fine  anecdotist,    P.    V.    FitzPatrick,   to 

fruit ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  he  wliom  he  was  not  related.     O'Con- 

discharged  this  task  with  a  tact  and  nell,  when  jaded,  would  often  have 

a  conscientious  care  that   not  only  '  P.  V. '  to  rouse  him.     Mr.  Sinnott 

earned  the  gratitude  of  the   pupil,  — now  a  corporate  officer— was  well 

but  elicited  approval  from  his  poli-  known   to  O'Connell.     One   day  he 

tical  opponents.  said,  '  Go  to  FitzPatrick,  and  make 

5  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  him   come   to  dinner.'     Away  sped 

afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle.  the  envoy,  only  to  summon  the  wrong 

^  Of  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  grocer,  man;   but   O'Connell,   in   rising   to 

one  of  O'Connell's  sureties  in  1831.  receive  the  unlooked-for  guest,  suf- 

As  a  public  man  he  had  his  uses ;  fered  his  face  to  betray  no  shadow 

but  in  private  life  he  was  an  irre-  of  discomposure. 
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world  goes,  and  these  things  would  soon  drive  me  from 
politics,  but  that  every  day  convmces  me  we  must  repeal. 
There  is  nothing  else  for  it ;  everything  else  is  trifling 
and  childish.  I  will  not  ask  anything  for  any  son  of 
mine.  I  hate  the  idea — God  forgive  me ! — but  I  am 
heartsore  at  many  disappointments.  Yet  I  live  for  the 
Repeal.  The  enmity  to  the  Union  was  my  first  effort,  it 
will  be  my  last ;  and,  idle  as  it  may  seem,  I  do  hope  for 
success. 

I  have  written  to  Eay  about  the  new  franchise  pro- 
posed by  Peel.  The  newspapers  give  no  idea  of  the  battle 
I  made.  No  matter,  agitation  is  absolutely  necessary.  I 
have  been  promised  assistance  from  the  Liberals  of  Liver- 
pool. My  letter  to  Eay  explains  the  Peel  project  in  all  its 
details. 

Believe  me  always  yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

I  see  by  the  tone  of  your  letters  that  my  heyday  of 
popularity  is  gone  by,  blessed  be  God  ! 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 
(Confidential.)  London :  15th  June,  1838. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  write  one  line  that  you  may 
know  facts. 

1st.  Lord  Cloncurry  wrote  no  letter  intimating  that  I  had 
asked  or  sought  for  the  office  of  Chief  Baron.  I  saw  him 
on  the  subject. 

2d.  If  he  had,  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  un- 
true. 

3d.  Woulfe  has,  I  learn,  stated  to  the  Government  that 
he  waived  all  claim  of  his  in  my  favour.  This  was  gene- 
rous.'^ 

^  Stephen  Woulfe  became  Chief  powerful  speech  in  support  of  the 

Baron  in  the  following  month.      In  Veto,  to  which  O'Connell  replied,  and 

the   struggle   for   Emancipation  he  told  his  audience  the  story  of   the 

had  taken  the  side  of  the  Vetoists,  sheep    that   were    advised    by   the 

and  O'Connell  did  all  he  could  to  chief  wolf  to  get  rid  of  the  watching 

break  down  his  influence.   At  a  meet-  dogs.   He  said  the  leading  wolf  came 

ing  of  Catholics  Woulfe  delivered  a  forward  and  persuaded  the  sheep  to 
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4th.  I  believe  that  office,  or  that  of  Master  of  the  Eolls, 
will  be  offered  to  me  to-morrow,  when  Lord  Mulgrave 
returns  from  Wmdsor,  where  he  has  been  during  the 
week. 

5th.  My  friends  may  (but  most  confidentially)  know 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  accept  any  office  whilst  Ireland  is 
so  totally  unredressed.  I  nail  my  colours  to  my  country's 
mast. 

6th.  Perhaps  the  conviction  of  my  refusing  may  pre- 
vent a  direct  offer.  The  indirect  one  has  been  already 
made. 

Take  care  that  not  an  inkling  of  all  this  gets  into  the 
newspapers. 

I  am,  perhaps,  a  fool,  but  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
desert  Ireland — Ireland  that  never  yet  had  a  steady 
friend. 

Whatever  I  do,  be  assured,  be  assured  I  never  can 
express  sufficiently  my  sense  of  your  invaluable  services. 
If  my  gratitude  and  affectionate  friendship  can  cheer  you, 
be  joyful,  for  you  possess  and  deserve  both. — Ever,  my 
excellent  friend, 

Yours  most  sincerelj'', 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

My  heart  is  sad  at  the  sacrifice  I  now  make.  If  she  ^ 
was  alive  I  should  have  my  reward  and  my  consolation, 
but  her  memory  casts  a  protection  about  me  which  will 
prevent  me  from  abandoning  my  struggles  for  Ireland  save 
with  my  life. 

O'Connell,  after  he  had  declined  office  in  1838,  said  in 

give  up  their  dogs.  They  obeyed  him  and  this  man  entirely  demoHshes  the 

and   were    instantly   devoured,  and  effect  of  it  by  a  pun  upon  my  name.' 

he  warned  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  Nevertheless  he  was  promptly  pro- 

to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  sheep  and  moted,  and  received  lucrative  posts 

not  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  Waulfe.  even  anterior  to  Emancipation.     As 

This  pleasantry  proved  a  complete  Chief    Baron   his   career   was  sadly 

discomfiture.  '  Here,' said  Woulfe,  as  short. 

he  turned  to  Dean  Coll,  '  here  have  ■*  His  late  wife,  who  died  during 

I  made  an  oration  that  I  had  been  the  previous  November, 
elaborating  for  three  weeks  before, 
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the  hearing  of  Lord  Houghton,  and  in  a  tone  of  much 
pathos,  that  he  feared  his  desire  to  do  justice  to  his 
political  opponents  might  have  made  him  unjust  to  his 
friends. 

'  It  was  stated  in  The  Times,'  said  Earl  Eussell  in  a 
letter  to  the  Daily  Neivs,  '  that  the  Government  of  Lord 
Melbourne  never  offered  a  seat  of  a  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
Equity  to  Mr.  O'Connell.  In  June  1843  I  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "The  fact  is  that  the  late  Government 
offered  that  gentleman  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Eolls, 
which  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlen  was  about  to  vacate  for  that 
of  Chief  Baron."  The  statement  made  by  me  in  1843  has 
been  lately  referred  to  in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  but  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  it.'  The  following  letters  throw 
much  light  upon  this  point : — 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrich. 

(Private.)  London  :  18th  June,  38. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  die  is  cast.  I  have  rejused 
office.  Lord  Mulgrave  sent  for  me  yesterday  to  state  the 
vacancy  in  the  Exchequer,  and  to  hear  my  wishes  on  the 
subject.  I  easily  shewed  that  I  ought  not  to  accept  the 
judging  of  tithe  causes.  He  then  stated  that  he  believed 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  an  arrangement  to  offer 
me  *  the  Eolls,'  and  in  fact  he  offered  it.  You  know  that, 
if  I  took  anything,  it  would  be  the  EoUs.  But  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  accept  it.  My  heart  is  heavy,  but  I  have 
made  this  sacrifice.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  Lord  Mulgrave  treated  me. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

London  :  28th  July,  1838. 

My  dear  Barrett,— I  beg  of  you  to  apologise  to  my  con- 
stituents for  the  non-appearance  on  Monday  of  my  second 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  alterations — falsely  styled 
amendments — in  the  Municipal  Eeform  Bill. 

I  have  been  so  busily  engaged  at  Canterbury  and  else- 
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where  since  I  sent  off  my  first  letter  that  I  have  not  had 
time  to  compose  the  second. 

For  the  present  I  will  content  myself  with  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Irish  people  to  the  insulting  mockery  of 
Corporate  reform  offered  to  Ireland  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
the  Duke  of  AVellington.  The  former  has,  by  his  decision 
in  the  great  case  of  Small  and  Attwood— a  decision  most 
properly  reversed — demonstrated  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  the  public  in  general,  that  he  has  a  mind  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  what  is 
right  and  just.  Nature  has  made  him  unconsciously  fit  to 
be  the  tool  of  our  meanly  cunning  and  baneful  Orange 
faction.     Such  he  is,  and  such  he  ever  shall  be. 

As  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  malignant  persever- 
ance of  his  hatred  of  the  people  of  his  native  land  might 
astonish  any  person  who  was  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ascendancy  folk  of  his  youth  were  educated — I 
should  rather  say  brought  up — at  the  time  he  grew  from  a 
Castle  page  into  manhood.  The  bitter  hate  and  insolent 
contempt  of  the  natives  of  Ireland  were  the  leading  senti- 
ments instilled  into  their  minds  from  their  childhood.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  risen  into  much  fame,  and  greater 
fortune,  but  he  preserves  all  the  raciness  and  vigour  of  his 
anti-national  and  anti-Irish  feeling  with  as  keen  a  gusto 
as  if  he  were  still  a  page  at  the  Castle  to  a  Northumberland 
or  a  Haddmgton,  or  to  some  other  bigot  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  cannot  help  it ;  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  '  great  man  ' 
the  world  ever  saw  who  had  not  one  single  trait  of  patriot- 
ism, and  never  exhibited  one  generous  or  noble  sentiment 
either  in  expression  or  in  deed. 

My  just  resentment  to  the  insulting  duo  has  taken  me 
away  from  the  '  alterations '  themselves.  I  will,  by  Mon- 
day's post,  send  you  a  detail  of  their  insolent  malignity. 
Take  a  few  hurried  remarks. 

By  the  4th  clause —  a  new  clause  introduced  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst— the  Dublm  fictitious  freemen  ^  are  to  be  continued 
in  the  exercise  of  their  parliamentary  franchise  for  ever. 

^  See  note  to  letter  of  August  5,  1839. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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At  present  they  acquire  the  franchise  by  unjust  collusion 
with  the  Common  Council  and  Aldermen  ;  hereafter  they 
are  to  have  the  franchise  in  despite  of  the  Council  and 
Aldermen.     The  clause  is  perfect  in  its  injustice. 

Another  clause  continues  to  the  present  Corporators  the 
execution  of  all  '  charities.'  Now,  supplying  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  with  water  is,  in  point  of  law,  a  '  charity.' 
Everybody,  therefore,  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  a  device 
— an  ingenious  device — to  keep  the  pipe-water  revenue  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  Corporators.  They  have  been,  it 
is  true,  convicted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  con- 
viction affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  simj)ly  of  misapply- 
ing some  £75,000  of  that  revenue.  No  matter ;  they  are 
the  '  properest '  men  to  continue  the  mismanagement,  so 
have  sworn  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  the  '  fortunate '  Duke. 

Yours,  &c.  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Lord  Morpeth,^  aftenvards  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

16  Pall  Mall :  6th  August,  1838. 

My  Lord, — Permit  me  to  refresh  your  recollection  as  to 

the  claims  of  my  friend  and  relative  .^     He  is  the 

gentleman  on  whose  behalf  Lord  John  Eussell  wrote  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  about  three  years  ago,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  deprived  of  the  office  of 
Collector  of  Barony  Cess,  for  his  active  services  in  the 
Liberal  cause  in  Kerry.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  perfectly 
qualified  for  the  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner  under 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  he  certainly  is  the  only  man  for  whom 
I  should  ask  a  similar  situation.  I  intend  to  write  to  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby  on  the  same  subject,  and  venture  to 
hope  for  your  Lordship's  kind  assistance. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  ^  Name  omitted  by  desire. 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  11th  August,  1838. 

I  have  arranged  to  get  Mass  from  the  Eev.  Mr.  Whelan  at 
seven  to-morrow  mornmg,  so  as  to  go  to  Birmingham  in 
the  half  after  nine  train. 

Blessed  be  Heaven  that  the  Session  is  over,  and  that 
we  have  a  respite  from  the  enemy  and  good  government 
for  another  year  ! 

In  the  com'se  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1838 
O'Connell,  having  given  the  Whigs,  as  he  said,  a  fair  trial, 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  revive  the  agitation  in  Ireland, 
and  with  that  i^urpose  established  the  '  Precursor  Society,' 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  following. 

To  Archhishojj  MacHale. 
(Private.)  Darrynane  Abbey  :  Gtli  September,  1838. 

My  venerated  Lord, — I  feel  the  deepest  anxiety  that  my 
present  plan  of  agitation  should  meet  favour  in  your  eyes, 
because  that  would  show  that  an  intellect  of  the  first  order 
concurred  with  my  humble  judgment. 

That  judgment  induces  me  to  mark  that  we  have 
arrived  at  a  period  in  which  we  may  attain  all  we  politically 
desire,  or,  at  least,  much  of  it,  if  we  take  the  proper  means 
of  achieving  our  objects. 

The  aspect  of  public  affairs  is  such  as  seems  propitious 
to  our  pressing  our  claims.  The  unfortunate  state  of  the 
crop  will  produce  a  winter  and  spring  in  England  in  which 
the  working  class  will  suffer  much,  and  their  political  dis- 
content already  exhibits  itself  in  a  shape  which  may  become 
truly  formidable  when  aggravated  by  personal  distress 
and  individual  misery  such  as  a  scanty  crop  is  sure  to 
produce. 

There  is  also  much  brooding  discontent  on  the  Continent  ; 
much  more,  I  believe,  than  is  usually  suspected.  Some 
Prussian  regiments  the  other  day  cried  out  for  a  constitu- 
tion. It  is  true  the  soldiers  were  drunk,  but  drunkenness 
is,  to  a  proverb,  sincere. 

L    2 
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But,  confining  myself  to  the  British  Empire,  the  poorer 
classes  are  all  disgusted  and  irritated  at  the  limited  franchise 
conceded  hy  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  amidst  these  clamours  is 
our  time  to  press  claims  founded  on  eternal  justice.  I  may 
be  greatly  mistaken,  but  I  do  think  that  an  additional 
bonus  of  15  or  even  25  per  cent,  to  the  landed  interest  would 
bring  them  over  to  separate  the  rent  charge  from  the 
church,  7iot  of  the  people,  and  have  them  easily  to  consent 
to  appropriate  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  to  purposes  of 
real  and  public  utility.  I  do  believe  that  steady  and 
universal  exertion  would  free  us  from  the  incubus  of  the 
State-paid  Church,  and  obtain  for  us  all  we  desire  besides. 

If,  indeed,  these  things — I  mean  disconnexion  of  the 
State  from  the  Church  and  real  corporate  reform — were 
achieved,  we  should  then  have  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  Irish  of  every  persuasion  friendly  to  a 
domestic  Parliament.  If  Connaught  aids  us  with  the 
efficiency  which  your  Grace  can  put  in  motion  if  you  deem 
it  right,  we  will  have  such  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Irish  nation  with  us  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  go 
on  to  preach  patience  to  the  winds.  The  time  for  im- 
patience has  arrived.  I  think  your  province  has  given 
strong  symptoms  of  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  opinion 
much  earlier  and,  perhaps,  more  correctly  formed ;  but  if 
you  now,  my  Lord,  think  we  ought  to  be  aided,  I  would 
venture  to  promise  complete  success  to  this  agitation. 
Perhaps  the  fate  of  Ireland  depends  on  your  decision. 
Thousands  of  '  Precursors,'  headed  by  the  dreaded  name 
of  '  John  of  Tuam,'  would  make  an  impression  just  now 
beyond  any  ever  before  made  by  a  numerical  force.  I  will 
await  your  Grace's  reply  with  no  small  impatience.  You 
will  have  seen  in  the  Pilot  my  first  letter  with  its  objects  in 
detail. 

How  delighted  I  shall  be  if  you  think  it  right  to  enrol 
yourself  as  a  '  Precursor  ;  '  but  in  every  case,  and  always, 
Believe  me  to  be,  et;c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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To  Richard  Barrett. 

Sep.  14th,  1838. 

My  dear  Barrett,— I  am  sorry  to  see  the  '  Precursors  ' 
coming  in  so  slowly. 

I  have  delightful  hunting.  Yesterday's  was  the  best  I 
ever  saw. 

To  Archbishop  MacHale. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  4th  October,  1838. 

My  respected  Lord, — I  wish  I  could  be  as  sanguine  as 
you  are  that  the  people  will  persevere  in  that  course  of 
agitation  without  which  there  is  no  hope  for  Ireland.  I  know 
to  a  certainty  the  Ministry  are  taking  every  means  in  their 
power  to  oppose  the  organisation  of  the  Precursor  '  Society.' 
I  have  been  written  to  menacingly — I  may  call  it  so ;  but 
their  menaces,  I  need  not  tell  your  Grace,  I  despise.  Let 
them  threaten  away.  There  are,  indeed,  several  of  the 
Ministry  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  out  of  office,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  seriously  thinking  of  re- 
signing. All  of  them  do  not  concur  in  this  view,  but  so 
many  do  as  to  make  it  highly  improbable  they  should  face 
Parliament  again.  This,  of  course,  I  say  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  but  it  is  right  that  you  should  know  the  facts. 
The  Tories,  wdien  they  come  in,  will  do  sad  work  for 
Ireland,  but  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  them.  The 
only  comfort  I  have  is,  that  we  have  assisted  the  Whigs  as 
long  as  there  w^as  any,  even  the  slightest,  prospect  of  then* 
obtaining  for  Ireland  any  one  advantage.  Nor  did  w'e 
desert  them  until  their  incompetency  to  do  us  good  almost 
equalled  their  unwillingness  to  exert  themselves  for  us.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  dismal  prospect  to  have  the  insolent  Tories 
again  in  power,  but  the  fault  is  not  ours.  My  present 
anxiety  is  to  have  our  organisation  completed  during  the 
reign  of  the  present  Ministers.  It  is  that  which  takes  me 
up  to  Dublin  in  November.  The  four  principles  of  our 
new  agitation  are — 1st,  complete  corporate  reform  ;  2nd,  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  ;  3rd,  total  extinction  of  compulsory 
Church   support ;    and    4th,    adequate    representation    in 
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Parliament.  These  seem  to  me  to  constitute  the  proper 
basis  of  future  agitation.  On  these,  I  think,  we  should 
organise  for  that  contest  which  is  now  inevitable.  When 
the  Tories  return  to  power  they,  of  course,  will  again 
endeavour  to  establish  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  and  aristocracy.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
highly  useful,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  the  prudent  course,  to 
have  our  organisation  as  perfect  as  we  well  can  before  the 
enemy  assumes  the  reins  of  Government.  I  entreat  the 
consideration  of  your  Grace  to  these  topics,  as  this  is  the 
best  plan  for  future  agitation,  or  can  you  assist  me  with  any 
other  ?  Connaught  will  naturally  go  with  your  Grace.  If 
you  approve  of  my  project,  we  shall  have  from  the  West 
'  abundant '  precursors.  I  fear  much  for  the  result  unless 
I  can  procure  your  aid,  depending,  as  that  aid  must,  on  your 
deliberate  and  powerful  judgment.  I  see  a  mistake  com- 
mitted by  several  speakers  at  the  great  Tithe  meetings.  It 
is  in  seeking  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tithe  Bill  of  last  Session, 
without  repealing  at  the  same  time  Lord  Stanley's  Tithe 
Bill,  the  first  which  removed  the  payment  of  the  tithe 
composition  from  the  tenants  to  the  landlords. 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  Stanley's  Act  was  pro- 
spering. It  had  come  into  operation  in  no  less  than  one-half 
of  the  tithe  compositions  in  Ireland.  By  a  Parliamentary 
return  it  appears  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  tithe  com- 
position had  become  payable  by  the  landlords  in  the  short 
time  since  Lord  Stanley's  Act  was  passed,  that  is,  in  about 
four  years.  The  transition  was  going  on  rapidly,  and  one 
landlord  after  another  was  submitting.  The  new  Act  has 
completed  the  transition,  with  a  loss  to  the  parsons  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire. 

Our  business  is  to  look  to  the  appropriation  of  that 
which  remains,  not  the  miserable  appropriation  which  the 
Government  promised,  and  which  would  operate  only  after 
existing  leases  had  dropped,  but  an  a^p-pro'pviation  immediate 
and  universal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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To  Walter  Savage  Lanclor. 

Darrynane  Abbey ;  4th  October,  1838. 

Sir, — You  wrong  me  much  in  supposing  that  I  do  not 
know  you.  '  Not  to  know  you  were  to  bespeak  myself  un- 
known.' Little  do  you  imagine  how  many  persons  besides 
myself  have  been  delighted  with  the  poetic  imaginings  which 
inspired  these  lines  on  one  of  the  wonders  of  my  infancy — 
the  varying  sounds  emitted  by  marine  shells — 

Pleased,  tliey  remember  tlieir  august  abodes, 
And  murmur,  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there. 

Would  that  I  had  you  here,  to  show  you  '  their  august 
abode '  in  its  most  awful  beauty.  I  could  show  you  at  noon- 
tide— when  the  stern  south-wester  had  blown  long  and 
rudely — the  mountain  waves  coming  in  from  the  illimitable 
ocean  in  majestic  succession,  expending  their  gigantic  force, 
and  throwing  up  stupendous  masses  of  foam,  against  the 
more  gigantic  mountain  cliffs  that  fence  not  only  this  my 
native  spot,  but  form  that  eternal  barrier  which  prevents 
the  wild  Atlantic  from  submerging  the  cultivated  plains  and 
high-steepled  villages  of  proud  Britain  herself ;  or,  were  you 
with  me  amidst  the  Alpine  scenery  that  surrounds  my 
humble  abode,  listening  to  the  eternal  roar  of  mountain  tor- 
rent as  it  bounds  through  rocky  defiles,  I  would  venture  to 
tell  you  how  I  was  born  within  the  sound  of  the  everlasting 
waves,  and  how  my  dreamy  boyhood  dwelt  upon  imaginary 
intercourse  with  those  who  are  dead  of  yore,  and  fed  its 
fond  fancies  upon  the  ancient  and  long-faded  glories  of  that 
land  which  preserved  literature  and  Christianity  when  the 
rest  of  now  civilised  Europe  was  shrouded  in  the  darkness 
of  godless  ignorance.  Yes  !  my  expanding  spirit  delighted 
in  these  day-dreams,  till,  catching  from  them  an  enthusiasm 
which  no  disappointment  can  embitter  nor  accumulating 
years  diminish,  I  formed  the  high  resolve  to  leave  my  native 
land  better  after  my  death  than  I  found  her  at  my  bhth, 
and,  if  possible,  to  make  her  what  she  ought  to  be — 

Great,  glorious,  and  free. 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea. 
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Perhaps,  if  I  could  show  you  the  calm  and  exquisite 
beauty  of  these  capacious  bays  and  mountain  promontories, 
softened  in  the  pale  moonlight  which  shines  this  lovely 
evening,  when  all  which  during  the  day  was  grand  and 
terrific  has  become  calm  and  serene  in  the  silent  tran- 
quillity of  the  night — perhaps  you  would  admit  that  the 
man  who  has  been  so  often  called  a  ferocious  demagogue 
is,  in  truth,  a  gentle  lover  of  Nature,  an  enthusiast  of  all  her 
beauties,  fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreary  scene,  and  catch- 
ing, from  the  loveliness  as  well  as  the  dreariness  of  the 
ocean  and  Alpine  scenes  around,  a  greater  ardour  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  man,  m  his  overwhelming  admiration  of 
the  mighty  works  of  God. 

O'Connell  regarded  his  country  friends  as  the  nerves  and 
ligaments  of  the  political  body.  Robert  Curtis  of  Waterford 
gave  good  help  in  his  time. 

To  Robert  Curtis.^ 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  9th  Oct.  1838. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
letter.  I  am  truly  anxious  to  set  the  Precursor  Societ}'  into 
full  effect,  and  I  would  go  to  Waterford  or  anywhere  else  to 
do  so,  but  I  acknowledge  that  I  should  feel  a  bitter  pang 
at  not  stopping  at  my  long-esteemed  friend.  Father 
Sheahan's.  I  am  most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  invitation,  and,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be 
proud  to  avail  mj'self  of  it,  but  I  could  not  go  to  Waterford 
without  a  previous  request  in  the  shape  of  a  requisition  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  if  such  a  thing  be  not  deemed 
advisable  it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to  go.  Besides,  I 
would  not  go  there  unless  the  Bishop  was  consulted,  and 
unless  his  opinion  was  favourable  to  the  measure ;  it  is, 
therefore,  better  not  to  think  of  it.  But  this  should  not 
prevent  the  organisation  of  the  Precursor  Society ;  that  I 

'  Mr.  Curtis  was  the  descendant       Curtis,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  and  his  grandson 
of  a  Cromwellian  settler,  and  is  now       Fr.  Curtis,  S.J. 
represented    by    his     son    Stephen 
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take  to  be  a  matter  of  the  most  pressing  necessity.     Pray 
look  to  it. 

As  to  my  old  friend  Mr.  Slieehan,"*  I  solemnly  assure 
you  I  never  gave  him  intentionally  the  least  offence.  He 
was  told  that  I  had  spoken  slightingly  of  him.  It  was 
totally  untrue ;  I  never  spoke  of  him  but  with  unfeigned 
respect.  I  therefore  cannot  help  his  anger  to  me,  though 
I  very  much  regret  it. 

Believe  me  to  be, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  James  Roche,^  Cork. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  19  October,  1838. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  in  every  mode  in 
my  power  the  objects  you  have  in  view,  namely,  the  carry- 
ing into  practical  effect  the  report  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  last  Session. 

I  hope  the  meeting  you  propose  to  hold  will  not  limit 
its  efforts  to  speech-making  and  passing  resolutions,  but 
that  you  will  go  on  to  practical  purposes  and  appoint  a 
working  committee,  or  some  body  of  that  kind,  to  keep  up 
and  continue  tha,t  salutary  '  agitation  '  without  which  no 
measure  of  great  public  utility  was  ever  achieved.  I  do 
implore  of  you  to  set  about  this  great  object  as  men  of 
business  habits ;  and  if  my  humble  assistance  be  deemed 
acceptable,  I  am  ready  to  devote  my  best  energies  for  the 
purpose — the  plan  of  Provincial  Colleges,  in  conjunction 
with,  and  subordinate  to,  a  National  Universit}^ 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

^  Rev.  J.  Sheehan,  an  influential  accepted   Mr.   Sheehan's   invitation 

priest,  who  had  worked  shoulder  to  to  remain  under  his  roof, 
shoulder    with    O'Connell    in     the  ^  Ah&nker;  SLuthovoi  The  Essays 

struggle  for  Catholic  Emancipation.  of  an  Octogenarian,  and  styled  the 

The   difference  was   soon   adjusted,  Eoscoe  of  Cork.     Died  April  1, 1853, 

By   a   letter   of   O'Connell's,    dated  at.  82. 
October  17,  1840,  it  appears  that  he 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  23d  October,  1838. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Above  you  have  the  cheque  you 
require,  and  you  find  enclosed  the  bill  on  FitzSimon.  So 
far  all  is  arranged.  I  have  spent  some  unhappy  time 
between  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  and  that 
which  I  got  yesterday.  Your  former  letter  was  more  out 
of  spirits  than  any  I  have  ever  got  from  you.  In  general 
you  lean  to  the  sanguine  side,  and  as  you  then  appeared  in 
some  despondency  you  easily  affected  me  with  that  malady. 
Besides,  I  was  assailed  at  every  turn  and  defended  with  zeal 
or  spirit  by  nobody  save  the  Neivry  Examiner,  a  paper  to 
which  I  really  am  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  in  Ire- 
land.^ But  the  tables  have  turned,  and  Sharman  Crawford 
has  written  himself  inio  trouble?  Whilst  my  defenders  are 
multiplying  I  have  as  yet  received  only  four  invitations — - 
one  to  Kanturk,  one  to  Youghal,  the  great  Tipperary,  and 
one  to  Galway.     Of  course  I  will  attend  them  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  the  Bishop  of  Galway.^ 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  23rd  Oct.  1838. 

My  esteemed  Lord, — I  am  indeed  anxious  to  accept 
the  honour  intended  me  in  Galway,  but  it  is  not  at  present 
in  my  power  to  name  the  day. 

We  are  come  to  a  most  important  crisis.     Our  friends 

^  Edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  O'Hagan,  legal  provision  for  the  Irish  poor, 

afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  (See  note  to  letter  of  April  1,  1836.) 
with  a  peerage.  s  -pj-^is  letter,  which  I  transcribed 

'  O'Connellhadlong relinquished  from  the  Duhlin  Evening  Post  of 

the  large  emoluments  of  his  profes-  the  day,  is  there  distinctly  stated  as 

sion,   and    was    obliged   to   depend  having  been  addressed  to  the  Eight 

very  much  on  '  the  Tribute,'  which  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Bishop  of  Galway. 

this  year  threatened  to  flag.     Shar-  In  Miss  Cusack's  O'Connell  it  is  said 

man  Crawford,  an  influential  Ulster  to  have  been  written  to  Dr.  MacHale. 

patriot,  had  addressed  several  letters  This  I  believe  to  be  an  error  ;  Gal- 

to  O'Connell,  caustically  impugning  way   is  not  in   the   diocese   of  Dr. 

his  policy  on  various  questions,  in-  MacHale.  Dr.  Browne  was  afterwards 

eluding  Repeal,  and  specially  con-  translated    to    the   see    of   Elphin. 

damning  him  for  having  opposed  a  O'Connell  called  him  the  '  Dove.' 
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are  not  powerful  enough  to  serve  us  effectucally,  our 
enemies  are  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  stop  all  salutary- 
legislation  on  our  behalf.  What  are  we,  therefore,  to  rely 
on  ?  Only  on  our  own  exertions.  We  have  conquered  greater 
dif6.culties  already,  and  we  will  be  able  to  conquer  more 
that  remain.  If  the  spirit  of  unanimous  exertions  be  once 
roused  w^e  cannot  fail.  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  that 
the  North  of  Ireland  will  come  forward  in  its  strength  and 
intelligence,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  other  parts  of  Ireland 
will  evince  that  their  former  patriotic  ardour  is  capable  of 
being  reanimated,  and  of  producing  the  most  useful  effects. 
Ireland — blessed  be  heaven  ! — is  able  to  work  out  her 
own  destinies  ;  she  will  not  allow  herself  any  longer  to  be 
trampled  on  by  the  fell  demon  of  Orange  tyranny.  That 
bigot  faction  seeks  a  restoration  to  power,  which  would  fill 
the  land  with  affright  and  the  people  with  almost  insuf- 
ferable oppression.  The  Tory  party  in  England  is  identified 
with  Orangeism  in  Ireland,  and  is  ready  to  indulge  that  hated 
and  hateful  faction  in  the  renewal  of  all  the  scenes  of 
domination,  peculation,  and  blood  in  which  that  foul  faction 
so  long  indulged  itself  with  impunity.  We  have,  believe 
me,  my  esteemed  Lord,  but  one  way  to  escape  the  renewal 
of  Orange  tyranny,  and  that  is  to  organise  the  people  of 
Ireland  into  peaceable,  legal  and  constitutional  combination. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Precursor  Society  affords  us  the 
best  opportunity  of  forming  that  combination. 

I  have,  &c.  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Nicholas  Maker,  Turtulla. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  23rd  October,  1838. 

My  dear  Maher, —  .  .  .  We  have  much  reason  to  blame 
the  Ministry  for  not  purchasing  popularity  by  adopting  the 
Ballot  ^  as  a  Ministerial  measure,  and  also  for  not  swamp- 
ing the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  Whig  peers. 

^  A  provincial  print,  in  reporting       angular  parliaments,'  'vote  by  bul- 
alocal  orator  at  this  time,  made  some       let,'  and  '  universal  suffering. 
strange  misprints,   including   '  Tri- 
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Let  us  look  to  the  means  we  have  and  the  resources  we 
can  resort  to,  in  order  to  attain  poHtical  equahty.  I  beheve 
all  consists  in  our  own  exertions — in  the  combined  efforts 
of  Irishmen  themselves.  It  is  quite  true  that  our  gracious 
and  beloved  Queen  not  only  is  free  from  any  prejudices 
against  her  Irish  subjects,  but  is  actually  and  sincerely 
friendly  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Irish  people.  I 
do  verily  believe  that  she  has  the  noble  ambition  of  making 
her  reign  celebrated  by  the  pure  and  perfect  pacification  of 
Ireland.  We  never  had  a  Sovereign  before  her  present 
Majesty  who  was  not  an  actual  enemy  to  the  Irish  people  ; 
the  change  is  propitious,  and  should  be  cherished.  There 
is  also  another  advantage :  the  present  Ministry  are  de- 
sirous to  serve  Ireland,  and  would  certainly  do  us  some 
justice  if  they  could.  But  neither  the  Ministry,  nor  even 
the  Queen,  can  procure  for  us  the  legislative  relief  we  want. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  Why,  to  rouse  the  people — 
all  the  people  of  Ireland— into  one  simultaneous  and  com- 
bined movement,  until  it  ceases  to  be  prudent  for  the 
Tories  to  oppose  our  just  claims.  Let  us  agitate,  agitate^ 
agitate,  as  we  did  before,  but  with  redoubled  energy.  Let 
our  agitation  be  peaceful,  legal,  and  constitutional.  We 
will  never  imitate  the  insane  or  dishonest  Eadicals  of 
England,  who,  instead  of  appealing  to  common  sense, 
declare  their  reliance  on  arms  ;  and  instead  of  resorting  to 
reason  and  justice,  talk  of  swords,  rifles,  and  physical 
force. 

The  men  who  do  this  are  either  radically  dishonest  or 
incurably  foolish.  No  useful  political  change  can,  in  the 
present  stage  of  society,  take  place  through  violence  or 
bloodshed.  Every  outbreak  of  that  kind  necessarily  in- 
creases tyranny,  changing  what  may  be  hard  to  bear  into 
a  despotism  not  long  to  be  endured.  Moral  means,  reason- 
ing, peaceable  combination,  the  electricity  of  public  opinion — 
these  are  our  weapons,  these  are  the  instruments  with 
which  we  have  already  won  one  great  fight,  and  with  which 
we  will,  please  God,  achieve  a  greater  victory  still.  Our 
efforts   are   consistent  with   humanity,    sound   order   and 
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religion  ;  our  maxim  is  that  true  liberty  can  have  no  solid 
or  permanent  basis  save  religion  ;  whilst  we  have  conscience 
free  we  assist  the  ameliorating  influences  of  our  common 
dhristianity,  and  devote  our  exertions  in  favour  of  human 
freedom  to  the  protection  and  guidance  of  Christian  charity, 
for  we  know  '  the  greatest  of  all  is  charity.' 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Wm.  Roche,  M.P. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  25th  October,  1838. 

M.y  dear  Sir, —  .  .  .  Let  it  once  be  decided  that  the 
united  Parliament  sympathise  with  the  Peel  and  Welling- 
ton policy  of  treating  the  Irish  as  a  degraded  and  inferior 
people,  and  that  people  will  adopt  measures  to  revive  their 
own  legislature.  We  cannot,  and  we  will  not,  submit  to  this 
degradation  or  inferiority.  Our  resources  of  resistance  are 
in  ourselves  alone.  We  have  indeed  the  means  of  success 
in  our  power,  but  they  consist  in  our  own  combination  and 
exertion  ;  we  must  combine  to  the  number  of  millions,  else 
there  is  no  prospect  of  success.  Bigotry,  dull  and  malig- 
nant, is  ranged  against  us  in  the  shape  of  the  Tory  faction, 
and  unless  Ireland  bestirs  herself  from  '  the  centre  all 
around  to  the  sea,'  we  shall  be  discomfited  and  despised. 

I  perceive  with  delight  that  the  absolute  necessity  of 
self-exertion  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  everybody. 
It  would  be  idle  to  expect  effectual  succour  either  from  the 
Throne  or  the  Ministry  whilst  the  Tory  faction  is  pre- 
dominant in  the  Lords  and  powerful  in  the  Commons. 
We  must  look  for  success  only  from  the  magnitude  and  per- 
severance of  our  own  exertions.  We  have  already  won  the 
first  battle  on  this  plan,  and  we  want  the  crowning  victory. 
Two  millions  of  '  Precursors '  are  necessary  to  gain  that 
victory,  and  if  I  can  get  them,  success  will  be  of  easy 
attainment.  .  .  . 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey :  28th  Oct.  1838. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — See  Peter  Purcell  at  once  and 
tell  him  I  have  conceded  to  him  everything  I  could  concede 
—everything,  in  short,  save  '  principle.'  Now  the  name  of 
the  society  involves  *  principle  '  without  clashing  with  any. 
*  The  Precursors  '  may  precede  justice  to  Ii-eland  from  the 
United  Parliament  and  the  consequent  dispensing  with 
Eepeal  agitation.  It  may  precede  Eepeal  agitation — and 
will,  shall,  and  must  precede  Eepeal  agitation  if  justice  be 
refused. 

I  cannot  abandon  the  name,  which  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  because  it  signifies  what  each  of  us  means. ^ 

I  "have  reserved  the  name  *  National  Association '  for 
the  agitation  of  the  Eepeal.  That  alone  can  be  called  a 
'  National  Association '  which  seeks  to  make  Ireland  a 
nation  again.  The  other  may  be  United  or  Imperial,  or 
anything  else,  but  it  would  be  a  practical  blunder  to  call 
that  National  whose  efforts  may  induce  us  to  acquiesce  in 
being  merely  a  province. 

It  is  therefore  vain  to  struggle  with  me  on  this  point. 
I  have  conceded  all  I  could  concede,  and  it  is  reaUy  not  fair 
or  reasonable  to  ask  me  for  more.  Let  it  be  asked  as  often 
as  it  ma}^  please  anybody,  I  cannot  concede  it,  and  I  now 
prefer  making  my  effort  with  diminished  numbers  to  the 
abuse  of  the  name  '  National.'  Fie  upon  it !  our  present 
struggle  is  not  national ;  it  is  only  '  precursor  '  of  nation- 
ality, or  of  continued  provincialism. 

I  will  publish  my  own  book;^  publish  therefore  Stuart's, 
if  you  choose.     The  more  shapes  the  facts  are  put  in  the 

better. 

Yours,  &c.  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  Peter  Purcell  felt  that  the  name  nell  and  Purcell  appear  in  the  letters 

'  Precursor  Society  '  for  a  National  of  Jan.  7,  1839,  and  Dec.  7,  1840. 
League  was  one  full  of  ambiguity.  -  Ireland  and  the  Irish:  a  Memoir 

The  final  relations  between  O'Con-  of  Ireland,  Native  and  Saxon. 
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*  The  Loyal  National  Repeal  Association  '  was  the  title 
under  which  that  body  became  finally  known. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey :  30th  Oct.  1838. 

I  cannot  but  smile  at  the  lack  of  wisdom  there  is  in  the 
Government  folk  not  to  be  content  with  what  they  have 
got  in  the  constitution  of  the  Precursor  Society,  without 
dragging  us  through  the  mire  by  taking  away  even  our  name; 
but  I  have  written  enough  on  this  subject,  and  I  only  am 
the  more  convinced  that  I  was  right  from  what  has  since 
occurred. 

I  hope  to  have  roused  a  '  pretty  considerable '  agitation 
by  my  arrival  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  in  Dublin.  Will 
you  take  the  trouble  to  give  these  directions  more  distinctly 
than  I  have  written  them  ? 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  John  Maker,  M.P.,  Wexford. 

Yo  glial :  12tli  Novr.  1838. 

My  dear  Maher, — Your  letters  have  been  chasing  me 
throughout  the  province  of  Munster.  .  .  . 

The  sensible  men  of  Wexford  must  feel  with  me  that  we 
are  arrived  at  a  great  crisis.  English  Toryism,  the  com- 
pound of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  is  rampant  in  its  vh*ulent 
hostility  to  Ireland.  The  peers,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
despotic  Wellington,  the  unprincipled  Brougham,  and  the 
despicable  Lyndhurst,  threaten  to  restore  the  Orange  reign 
of  injustice  and  sanguinary  oppression  in  Ireland.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  some  sympathy  from  the  National  portion — 
much  the  smaller  portion  of  English  Radicals.  Our  great 
resource,  however — perhaps  our  only  resource — is  in  our- 
selves. We  should  act  as  if  we  were  convinced  that  our  only 
chance  of  preserving  what  we  have  already  obtained,  and  of 
procuring  further  advantages  for  Ireland,  consists  in  our  own 
courage  and  activity.  Let  the  men  of  Wexford  then  be  up  and 
stirring,  not  in  any  fight  of  blood  nor  in  any  illegal  combina- 
tion, but  in  the  peaceful  but  determined  energy  of  a  loyal  and 
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constitutional  association.      If  we  do  not  go  forward  we 
shall  go  back,  and  lose  w^iat  we  have  heretofore  won.  .  .  . 
With  many  thanks  for  your  personal  kindness,  I  am, 
my  dear  Maher,  your  friend 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 
(Private.)  Galway  :  19th  Nov.  1838. 

My  dear  Friend, — You  will  be  surprised,  I  think  pleased, 
to  hear  that  Doctor  MacHale  has  come  here  ^  to  honour  me. 
On  politics  he  is  now  heartily  with  me.  We  travel  together 
to-morrow  to  Mount  Bellew. 

There  is  but  one  inconvenience  can  arise.  Something 
may  be  said  at  this  dinner  adverse  *  to  Dr.  Murray.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  if  it  be,  it  will  be  done  without  my  con- 
sent, and  directly  contrary  to  my  wishes.  But  the  question, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can  not  stop  anybody,  but,  above  all, 
an  Archbishop,  in  making  a  speech.  If  it  were  a  meeting 
to  pass  resolutions  I  would  have  some  control,  but  at  a 
dmner  meeting  there  is  no  possibility  of  checking  a  speaker, 
and  of  course  there  ought  to  be  no  responsibility,  save  of 
the  speaker  himself. 

I  think  you  had  better  see  the  Eev.  Mr.  Miley  ^ — I  mean 
the  gentleman  who  wrote  so  beautiful  and  so  kind  a 
defence  of  me  in  the  public  papers — and  explain  to  him 
my  position.  Above  all  things,  let  him  know  that  I  would 
rather  cut  off  my  right  arm  than  shew  any  disrespect  to 
Dr.  Murray,^  a  prelate  who,  above  all  living  men,  I  vene- 
rate. 

3  O'Connell  was  now  the  guest  of  rapturous     devotion    to    O'Connell 

Bishop  Browne.  which  Dr.  Miley's  after  life  displayed. 

*  Some  painfully  caustic  letters  When  the  Tribune  was  sent  to  prison, 

had    been    addressed,  through    the  Dr.  Miley  sought  to  console  him  by 

newspapers,  by  Archbishop  MacHale  offering    up,    in   his   cell,    the   holy 

to  his  episcopal  brother.  Dr.  Murray  sacrifice  of   the    Mass  ;    he    accom- 

of  Dublin.     On  certain  politico-reli-  panied  him  to  Genoa,  administered 

gious    questions— notably   National  to  the  dying  Liberator  the  last  rites 

Education  and  the  Catholic  Bequest  of  the  Church,  and  carried  his  bones 

Bill— these  prelates  differed.    O'Con-  back  to  Ireland, 
nell  was  grieved  to  witness  the  dis-  "  This    moderate   prelate   never 

agreement.  co-operated  with  O'Connell  after  the 

5  This    was   the   origin   of   that  year  1829. 
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I  have  determined  to  take  no  part  in  the  controversy 
unless  compelled  by  duty,  which  is  a  case  I  hope  extremely 
unhkely  to  arise ;  but  it  never  can  be  my  duty  to  do  other- 
wise than  shew  my  most  respectful  submission  to  my  own 
diocesan.     Use  this  discreetly  or  not  at  all. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Nothing  ever  was  so  triumphant  as  my  entire  Mission. 
To  Ai'chhishop  MacHale. 

Merrion  Square  :  15th  December,  1838. 

My  ever-respected  Lord, — In  the  affair  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Captain  Gleeson  ^  I  must,  in  ^parliamentary  slcmg, 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  write  again.  There  is, 
however,  no  pleasantry  in  mj  mind  on  the  subject.  The 
facts  have  occurred  in  this  order.  The  day  after  I  arrived 
in  town  I  had  communicated  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that 
my  conviction  was  that  he  (Captain  Gleeson)  was  treated 
with  great  injustice.  In  consequence,  the  documents  in 
the  matter  were  handed  over  to  Mr.  Drummond  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  me,  and  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  accordingly  waited  on  that  gentleman,  and  found 
that,  though  he  had  the  documents  in  his  possession — they 
were  lying  on  his  desk — he  had  not  read  them.  I,  however, 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  give  him  a  distinct 
view  of  the  utter  falsity  of  the  principal  ground  of  dismissal 
— that  which  alleged  a  false  charge  of  drunkenness  agamst 
Mr.  St.  Clair  O'Malley.     I  called,  in  the  strongest  terms, 

"  Captain  Gleeson,  a  stipendiary  — the  Mercury — in  Mayo  for  the 
magistrate,  had  been  cashiered  for  an  special  object  of  abusing  the  Govern- 
irregularity  which  will  appear.  A  ment.  But  he  had  himself  no  lite- 
native  of  Tipperary,  he  is  said  to  rary  talent  and  was  obliged  to  engage 
have  owed  his  appointment  to  Lord  for  the  purpose  a  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
Lismore,  in  acknowledgment  of  had  been  the  chief  writer  for  Caven- 
electioneering  services  rendered  to  dish  (p.  252,  infra)  on  the  Mayo 
his  son,  the  Hon.  Cornelius  O'Calla-  Telegraph.  Gleeson  lost  a  large 
ghan,  who,  in  1832,  was  returned,  sum  by  his  newspaper,  and  was 
with  Shell,  as  member  for  the  glad  to  accept  the  post  of  barrack- 
county.  After  Gleeson  had  been  master  in  the  West  Indies, 
superseded,  he  started  a  newspaper 

VOL.  II.  M 
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for  an  investigation  and  trial  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
that  allegation. 

I  mentioned  that  Captain  Gleeson  stated  that  he  had 
more  than  ten  witnesses  to  support  his  assertion.  I  be- 
lieve I  made  some  impression.  I  certainly  did  all  I  could 
to  make  it. 

I  was  promised  a  speedy  communication.  A  great  deal 
was  said  of  Lord  Morpeth's  being  the  patron  of  Mr.  Glee- 
son,  and  of  his  being  satisfied  with  the  decision ;  but  all 
this  is  trash.  I  have  since  had  no  further  communication 
from  Mr.  Drummond,  but  immediately  on  receipt  of  your 
letter  I  wrote  to  him  again,  pressing  the  case  for  investiga- 
tion or  trial. 

I  went  again  pretty  fully  into  my  views  of  it,  and  I 
deemed  it  right  to  send  him  privately,  and  under  another 
cover,  your  letter  to  me,  in  order  to  show  him  how  deep 
an  interest  was  taken  in  the  injustice  done  to  poor  Glee- 
son. 

I  have  had  as  yet  no  answer,  nor  can  I  j^^'^ss  for  one 
before  Wednesday  next,  on  which  day  I  will  see  Lord  Mor- 
peth ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  a  reply,  which  I  will  of  course 
insist  upon.  I  never  felt  a  deeper  interest  for  any  man 
than  I  do  for  him,  independent  of  my  most  unaffected 
anxiety  to  satisfy  your  Grace  on  the  subject. 

There  is  a  strong  rumour,  or  at  least  a  suspicion, 
that  the  Whigs  are  to  get  Tory  accession — perhaps  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Welhngton.  At  all  events.  Lord  Fingall, 
who  is  in  attendance  on  the  Queen,  writes  that  Lord 
Melbourne  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  change  of  Adminis- 
tration wUl  take  place  during  the  ensuing  Session.  We  shall 
see.  But,  in  any  event,  Ireland  has  no  resource  save  in 
self-exertion. 

Three  of  the  provinces  are  showing  their  conviction  of 
the  truth.     Ulster,  I  think,  is  foremost. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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To  Archbishop  MacHale. 

Merrion  Square  :  3rd  January,  1839. 

My  ever-respected  Lord, — I  have  read,  and  return  your 
Grace,  Mr.  Vigors'  letter.  I  was  aware  that  the  Liberals  of 
the  Co.  Carlow  had  strongly  testified  to  Captain  Gleeson's 
services  ;  nay,  Mr.  Drummond  admitted  to  me  that  they 
had  certified  that  he  (Captain  Gleeson)  had  prevented 
much  bloodshed.  As  far  as  Carlow  is  concerned,  his  case 
cannot  be  made  much  stronger.  All  I  can  do  for  him  is,  to 
endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  Government  to  give  him  some 
office  in  substitution  of  that  which  he  has  been  deprived  of. 
I  told  him  the  only  plan  which  could  assist  me  with  that 
view — namely,  the  procuring  a  memorial  most  numerously 
and  respectably  signed  in  his  favour.  I  do  not  know  that 
such  memorial  will  have  the  desired  effect,  but  I  do  know 
that,  without  it,  nothing  can  be  done. 

I  could  obtain  an  investigation — that  is,  I  believe  I 
could — but  that  there  is  one  decisive  fact  to  warrant  the 
dismissal  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman,  which  is  admitted 
most  distmctly  by  himself,  and,  indeed,  cannot  possibly  be 
denied :  namely,  his  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
most  peremptory  contradiction  of  O'Malley — a  species  of 
publication  most  emphatically  prohibited  by  the  printed 
rules  of  the  service. 

How,  then,  can  I  talk  of  investigation  when  I  am  met  by 
this  plain  proposition '?  Suppose  every  other  charge  dis- 
proved, here  is  one  of  the  gravest  admitted,  and  only  palli- 
ated by  showing  the  truth  of  the  matter  published  ;  but  the 
publication  itself,  not  its  truth  or  falsehood,  is  the  offence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reply.  I  wish  I  could 
prevail  on  your  Grace  to  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  the  real 
situation  of  the  Ministry.  In  the  hope  that  you  will  give 
proper  weight  to  my  testimony  I  repeat  it.  Some  of  the 
Ministry,  including  Lord  John  Eussell,  are  anxious  to  retire 
with  honour  :  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Melbourne  him- 
self, perhaps  there  is  not  one  tenacious  of  office. 

There  is  lately  another  element.     It  is  the  fearful  state 

M   2 
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of  England,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  change  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  Tories  could  not,  and  would  not — that  is, 
the  leading  and  national  Tories,  Wellington,  Peel,  &c. — 
would  not  accept  office  at  present.  Even  if  Connaught  or 
all  Ireland  were  to  abandon  the  Ministry,  neither  the  threat 
nor  the  fact  would  have  the  least  influence  on  any  Govern- 
ment measure. 

They  are  sure  of  gaining  three  Tories  for  every  Irishman 
they  may  lose.  There  never  was  anything  more  hopeless 
than  to  attempt  to  bully  them.  I  knoiv  it  from  experience. 
I  have  tried  it  and  totally  failed.  I  will  never  try  it  again 
— at  least  until  there  is  a  change  in  our  prospects. 

I  do  not,  my  respected  Lord,  presume  to  interfere  with 
Connaught  politics.  Connaught  has  been  neglected  and 
vilified  by  the  Eailway  Commissioners  ;  you  have  in  your 
last  letter  shown  that  it  has  been  almost  equally  neglected 
by  the  Education  Commissioners.  It  was  the  province  from 
which  in  the  Emancipation  struggle  we  received  the  least 
and  the  last  assistance  ;  and  now  that  the  rest  of  Ireland  is 
engaged,  more  or  less,  in  another  movement,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Galway,  Connaught  omits  to  join.  This  may  be 
all  quite  right,  but  me  it  afflicts  with  melancholy.  That  it 
should  rise  in  an  effort  for  Captain  Gleeson  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  ;  because,  although  I  think  a  struggle  w^ith 
and  for  Ireland  would  be  more  useful  as  well  as  more  dig- 
nified, yet  any  political  exertion  is  better  than  torpor  or 
acquiescence.  Ireland  has  never  acted  together  since  the 
close  of  the  Emancipation  fight,  and  she  never  again  will 
combine  in  a  simultaneous  exertion  until  the  happy  day 
shall,  if  ever  it  shall,  come  when  it  shall  be  on  the  eve  of 
another  and  a  greater  political  victory. 

But  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  combination  from  Connaught 
until  your  judgment  goes  with  us  in  our  struggles. 

It  is  not  by  mere  neutrality,  or  even  passive  counten- 
ance, that  Y^Q  can  be  aided  by  your  Grace.  You  do  not  think 
with  us,  or  you  would  act  with  us.  So  far  from  stating  this 
as  matter  of  complaint,  I  tender  my  respectful  approbation 
of  the  line  of  conduct  you  pursue,  because  I  am  convinced 
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it  is  the  dictate  of  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  and  of  a 
heart  full  of  the  purest  love  of  country  and  of  religion. 

I  trust  your  Grace  will  pardon  me  this  lengthened  tres- 
pass. I  will  conclude  by  assuring  you  that  I  do  not  depre- 
cate any  attack,  however  violent  or  powerful,  on  the  present 
Ministry.  I  love  them  not — I  respect  them  little  indeed — 
but  I  support  them  to  keep  out  the  Tories,  and  if  it  shall 
happen,  as  events  portend,  that  a  Coalition  Ministry  shall 
be  formed,  you  will  probably  have  me  in  direct  opposition 
before  the  end  of  the  ensuing  Session. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Peter  Purcell  and  O'Connell  had  been  fellow- workers  in 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  at  last  a  cool- 
ness arose  between  them,  and  Purcell  went  so  far  as  to 
impugn  the  accounts  of  the  Precursor  Society,  just  as  he  had 
previously  condemned  its  name.'^ 

O'Connell  wrote  to  Purcell  requesting  that  he  would  meet 
him  and  the  treasurers  at  the  Corn  Exchange  Booms,  and 
all  would  be  explained.  Purcell,  however,  declined  an  inter- 
view, from  which  he  said  he  could  foresee  no  satisfactory 
result. 

To  Peter  Purcell. 

Corn  Exchange  Room  :  7th  Jany.  1839. 

Su', — I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  differ  with  you.  Your 
presence  here  is  due  to  me,  after  your  publication  of  this 
morning.  I  think  I  have  a  distinct  right  that  you  should 
be  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  settlement  of  the  Precursor 
accounts,  so  that  the  public  may  have  the  benefit,  and 
that  I  may  have  the  benefit,  of  your  testimony  of  the 
accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  them.  I  therefore  entreat  your 
attendance.  I  really  think  that,  as  an  honest  man,  you 
are  bound  to  attend. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Purcell  declined,  as  he  said,  *  to  audit  the   accounts,' 

'  Vide  letter  of  October  25,  1838. 
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and  the  old  friends  continued  estranged  to  the  end,  though 
cordial  overtures  to  reconciliation  were  made  by  O'Connell, 
as  appears  from  his  letter  of  December  7,  1840. 

To  Wm.  Green,  Kilmanahan  Castle.^ 

Men-ion  Square  :  Jan.  15th,  1839. 

My  dear  Green, — I  want  words  to  thank  the  honest 
electors  of  Waterford  County  for  the  heart-binding  kindness 
they  have  shown  me  by  the  resolution  you  have  transmitted. 
I  appreciate  this  resolution,  even  beyond  its  great  intrinsic 
value,  because  I  consider  it  as  a  proof  that  the  system  of 
division  which  our  envenomed  enemies,  and  our  more  fatal, 
because  pretended  friends,  have  so  long  maintained  amongst 
us  can  no  longer  be  made  to  submit.  All  Ireland  wanted  was 
a  continued  combination  amongst  her  people.  The  means 
by  which  her  enemies  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  op- 
pressive and  insulting  rules  were  by  creating  dissension 
amongst  the  friends  of  popular  rights.  The  best  symptom 
in  the  present  time  is  the  failure  of  every  attempt  of  that 
description  to  distract  or  divide  us.  In  the  species  of  recent 
attack  made  upon  us,  whilst  I  have  to  lament  a  malignant 
influence  which  I  cannot  comprehend,  I  derive  no  small  con- 
solation from  the  cheering  reaction  it  has  produced.  It 
has,  as  it  were,  disclosed  the  heart  of  the  country  and  shown 
me  my  name  written  on  its  inmost  core.  .  .  . 

Let  me  thank  you,  my  dear  Green,  for  the  terms  and 
spirit  of  your  communication.  It  is  no  small  consolation 
to  me  to  have  such  a  co-operator.  It  also  proves  that  in 
such  men  as  you  Ireland  has  resources  hitherto  unknown. 
I  hail  your  advent  amongst  us  as  cheering,  not  only  by  the 
aid  we  derive  from  your  talents  and  love  of  fatherland,  but 
as  an  illustrious  example  to  the  Protestant  youth  of  Ireland 
how  to  serve  their  country.  I  hope  soon  to  see  you  in  a 
situation  to  serve  her  more  efficaciously. 

Your  very  faithful 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

^  Of  an  old  Protestant  sept  in  Kilmanahan,  obtained  a  grant  undei' 
Wexford.     Godfrey  Green,  gent.,  of       the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1678. 
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To  the  Attorney-General. 

Merrion  Square  :  3rd  February  1839. 

My  deal*  Pigot, — The  late  Sheriff  Veevors^  will  hand 
you  this  letter.  You  know  how  often  I  spoke  to  you  about 
him.    You  do  not  know  how  often  I  spoke  of  him  to  others. 

I  am  going  away,  and  in  my  absence  I  want  you,  and 
ask  you,  my  excellent  friend,  to  take  his  case  up,  and 
pledge  yourself  from  me  that  if  he  be  dealt  with  generously, 
much,  very  much,  can  be  done  for  securing  the  city.  If 
he  be  neglected  longer  I  despair. 

Yours  ever,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

(Private.)  London  :  6th  February,  39. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Your  sister  ^  arrived  safe  and  well. 
One  of  the  best  female  travellers  I  ever  saw,  but,  I  fear, 
sadly  disappointed  by  the  dulness  of  her  travelling  com- 
panions. I  need  not  add  that,  if  I  could  have  shown  her 
more  attention,  I  would.  She  is  a  very  clever,  clear-minded 
being,  and  one  capable  of  securing  friends  on  her  own 
account. 

I  found  the  state  of  politics  here  as  dull  and  Lethean  a 
pool  as  one  would  desire  to  see.  The  talk  of  agitation  is 
fudge.  The  Corn  Law  meetings  portend  little,  and  the 
ultra-radical  rabble  still  less.  The  House  was  exceedingly 
crowded,  but  the  debate  was  prosy  and  dull.      The  Tories 

"  Veevors  held  office  in  the  old  been  a  fierce  partisan  in  violation 

Orange  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  of  his  solemn  oath.  Sheriff  Veevors 

was  previously  a  leading  official  in  would  have   been   bespattered  with 

the  Kildare  Place  Schools.    Bishop  fulsome  Orange  adulation.' 
Doyle   handles  him  severely.      (See  Neither  iJa7isflr<i  nor  the  Corporate 

Life  of  Bishop  Doyle,  vol.  i.  p.  436.)  Records  throw  light  upon  Veevors's 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  August  '  case.'    Pigot  doubtless  took  it  up — 

19, 1837,  contains  the  following,  from  but  quietly.     Veevors  seems  to  have 

which  it  would  appear  that  Veevors  claimed  a  share  of  the  '  compensa- 

during  the   city  election  showed  to  tion  '  already  obtained  by  Sir  A.  B. 

the   Liberal  candidates   a   courtesy  King,  and  referred  to  by  O'Connell 

unusual  at  that  day : — 'As  the  worthy  in  his  letter  of  July  19,  1832,  and 

sheriff  was  impartial  he   could  not  the  sequel, 
expect  to  escape  the  abuse  of  the  '  Mrs.  Eyre, 

faction   or   its   organs.     If   he   had 
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mustered  strong,  and  there  was  a  good  muster  of  our  side. 
I  do  not  know  on  what  point  the  House  could  so  divide  as 
to  separate  Whigs  from  Tories.  I  think  they  appear  to  be 
as  much  ahke  as  possible,  nor  do  I  see  the  least  chance  of 
there  being  a  change  of  Ministry.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  were  to  have  a  very  animated  Session,  but,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  it  will  be  as  little  so  as  any  I  ever  saw. 

With  respect  to  Ireland  there  is  a  thorough  indifference 
in  both  parties.  In  the  Whigs,  coldness  and  apathy ;  in 
the  Tories,  suspended  hostility.  They  equally  desire  to 
keep  Ireland  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  her  people  continue  in, 
I  may  call  it,  hopeless  servitude.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  my  plan  of  going  back  once  a  fortnight  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  drivelled 
about  Ireland  last  night.  He  is  not  as  much  broken  down 
as  was  imagined.  Peel  is  in  good  health.  I  believe  that 
the  salvation  of  the  cause  of  useful  reform  will  come  from 
Ireland.  In  short,  my  summary  is :  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Ministry  to  get  through  the  Session  as  quietly  as  they 
can  ;  of  the  Tories,  to  abide  their  time,  but  not  to  make 
any  violent  attempt  at  power.  So  let  us  dabble  through.  The 
ultra-radicals  are  held  in  contempt,  I  think,  by  all  parties. 

I  hope  to  rouse  the  torpor  of  the  entire.  Something 
must  be  done  for  us,  or  we  become  worse  by  mere  acqui- 
escence. I  owe  Brougham  one,  and  I  intend,  if  I  can,  to  pay 
him. 

Keep  this  letter  merely  to  see  how  far  my  prophecy  of 
a  quiet  Session  will  be  verified.  In  fact,  there  seems  no 
point  of  controversy ;  Canada  is  compromised  as  far  as  Lord 
Durham  is  concerned. 

The  only  thing  good  is  the  apparent  stability  of  the 
Ministry.  Believe  me  always, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  T.  M.  Ray. 

London  :  9th  February,  1839. 

My  dear  Eay, — You  may  assure  the  Precursor  Society 
that  I  will  keep  my  promise  of  attending  a  meeting  of  that 
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body  about  once  a  fortnight  during  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  determination  by  every- 
thing I  see  and  hear  in  this  country.  Their  statesmen  in 
and  out  of  office  have  their  minds  too  occupied  with  EngHsh 
and  foreign  affairs  to  have  either  leisure  or  inclination  to 
be  troubled  with  the  wants  of  Ireland  or  the  rights  of  her 
people.  I  solemnly  declare  my  conviction  that  the  senate 
of  Petersburg  or  the  divan  of  Constantinople  would  be  as 
ready  to  attend  to  the  grievances  of  Ireland  as  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  There  is  an  utter  ignorance  of,  and 
indifference  to,  our  sufferings  and  privations.  It  is  really 
idle  to  expect  that  it  could  be  otherwise  !  What  care  they 
for  us,  provided  we  be  submissive,  pay  the  taxes,  furnish 
recruits  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  bless  the  masters  who 
either  despise  or  oppress  or  combine  both?  The  apathy 
that  exists  respecting  Ireland  is  worse  than  the  national 
antipathy  they  bear  us.  You  have  seen  the  speech  attributed 
to  Lord  Brougham.  That  publication  contains  one  of  the 
most  vu'ulent  libels  ever  uttered  against  Ireland.  As  to 
my  own  share  of  the  calumny,  I  freely  forgive  the  noble 
Lord,  as  he  is  called  by  courtesy.  I  have,  I  think,  repaid 
him  tolerably  well,  and  would  have  amused  myself  with  a 
little  more  of  his  history  but  that  the  Speaker  stopped  me ; 
yet  I  did  describe  some  of  his  qualities  accurately  enough. 
I  have  another  volley  in  store  for  him  when  he  attacks  me 
again.  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  that  he  is  the  most  devoid 
of  principle  of  any  public  man  that  ever  exhibited  on  any 
political  stage.  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  materials 
to  seek  for  an  impeachment  in  due  form.  But  I  will  think 
of  this  more  deliberately. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  Feb.  11,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  kept  my  word  with  you ;  I  paid 
off  Lord  Brougham,  and  even  the  Speaker's  interruption 
served  to  give  more  poignancy  and  point  to  the  attack.  I 
am  told  HE  has  determined  to  let  me  alone  in  future. 
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The  only  news  here  relates  to  the  change  in  the  Mmistry. 
Lord  Glenelg  was,  in  fact,  shoved  out  by  his  colleagues. 
He  was  a  mere  nuisance.  The  Tories  make  his  resignation 
a  proof  of  Ministerial  weakness.  It  is  no  such  thing ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  shows  that  they  feel  their  strength,  and 
can  afford  to  throw  overboard  one  of  their  Cabinet.  In  his 
room  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  we  have  Lord  Morpeth. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  use  to  Ireland  that  he  of  all  other  men 
should  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  It  will  throw  the 
management  of  Irish  affairs  into  his  hands,  and  they  could 
not  be  in  better. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Normanby  succeeds  Lord 
Glenelg  as  Secretary  to  the  Colonies,  an  alteration  of  the 
utmost  value.  Lord  Normanby  will  leave  Ireland  without 
delay.  The  question  is,  who  is  to  be  his  successor  ?  There 
are  four  persons  named.  The  first  in  rank  is  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  but  that  will  not  happen ;  there  is  no  chance  of 
his  being  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  second  is  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond ;  that  would  not  do  at  all,  and  will  not,  cannot 
happen.  The  other  two  are  Lords  Eadnor  and  Clarendon. 
The  former  is  a  sincere  radical  reformer  in  Church  and 
State ;  he  was  the  Lord  Folkestone  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
trial.  He  would  be  an  excellent  man  in  every  respect,  and 
my  own  opinion  is  rather  favourable  to  the  probability  of 
his  appointment.  As  to  Lord  Clarendon, ^  there  could  not 
probably  be  a  better  man.  His  opinions  are  all  of  the  very 
best  and  highest  excellence.  I  knew  him  in  Ireland  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Anglesey's  first  Government.  He  knows 
Ireland  well  and  understands  the  Orange  faction  in  all  its 
rascality.  But  he  is  now  in  Madrid,  and  they  cannot  well 
afford  to  wait  his  return.  But  for  that  he  would  unques- 
tionably be  the  man.      I  think  Lord  Normanby  ^  fortunate 

*  Mr.  George  William  Frederick  agitation    Lord   Clarendon   suffered 

Villiers,  born  in  1800,  had  filled  a  some  obloquy  for  having  put  arms 

post  in  the  Irish  Customs,  and  sue-  into  the  hands  of   the   Orangemen, 

ceeded  his  uncle  as  fourth  Earl  of  an    incident   which    drew   forth    an 

Clarendon  in  Dec.  1838.     His  sub-  amusing  poem  from  Samuel  Fergu- 

sequent  career  was    eminently  dis-  son. 

tinguished.     At  the  date  of  O'Con-  -  The     popular    Viceroy,    Lord 

nell's  letter  he  was  British  Envoy  at  Mulgrave,  had  now  been  promoted 

Madrid.     During  the  Young  Ireland  to  the  Marquisate  of  Normanby. 
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in  leaving  Ireland  before  he  involved  himself  in  any  quarrel 
with  us.     He  leaves  in  the  height  of  his  popularity. 

I  intend  to  be  in  Dublin,  please  God !  on  Saturday 
morning  next,  weather  permitting ;  at  all  events  on  Sunday. 
I  will  leave  again  on  Monday  evening,  to  be  in  time  for  the 
debate  on  the  Corn  Laws. 

There  has  occurred  a  hitch  in  the  appointment  to  the 
Bench.  The  Chancellor  has  been  prevailed  on  to  object, 
by  reason  of  Maule's  being  a  free  liver.  What  stuff  and 
hypocrisy ! 

My  prophecy  of  the  mildness  and  dulness  of  the  Session 
is  thus  far  verified.  It  may  break  out  into  a  storm,  but  I 
do  not  as  yet  see  the  elements  of  any  such  violence.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  Tories  are  hopeless  of  maintaining  them- 
selves in  power.  Even  if  they  got  into  office  the  public 
discontent  would  render  it  extremely  dangerous  to  have 
the  Tories  in  power.  A  Tory  Administration  would  soon 
combine  the  disaffected  of  all  classes  in  their  resistance  to 
Government. 

That  unfortunate  Feargus  O'Connor  is  desperately  ill. 
He  has  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  although  at  first  it  was 
not  thought  much  of,  it  has,  I  am  told,  assumed  a  most 
alarming  state.  He  can  scarcely  speak  above  his  breath. 
Poor  unhappy  man  !  I  am,  after  all,  sincerely  sorry  for  his 
premature  fate.     May  the  great  God  be  merciful  to  him  ! 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

D.  O'C. 

O'Connell's  iwognosis  proved  completely  at  fault.  He 
regarded  Feargus  O'Connor,  who  had  dazzled  half  England 
in  a  march  which  seemed  one  continuous  trium^Dh,  as  being 
at  death's  door.  Feargus  had  long  been  a  thorn  in  his 
side.  At  first  his  disciple,  and  one  of  those  who  attended 
O'Connell's  National  Council,  he  soon  broke  away  and 
tried  to  lead  the  Eepeal  party.  In  England  he  became 
the  idol,  as  he  boasted,  of  millions,  and  successive  con- 
stituencies sent  him  to  Parliament.  'His  was  like  the 
majestic  advance  of  one  of  Homer's  demigods,'  writes 
O'Keeffe,  the  biographer  of  O'Connell.  Columns  of  Chartists 
followed  his  lead.     Banners   and  even   balloons  inscribed 
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'  Feargus  O'Connor '  floated  on  high.  '  But,  sic  transit 
gloria  mundi,'  thought  O'Connell  as  the  gloomy  news  of  his 
break-up  came.  How  utterly  he  was  deceived  was  proved 
by  subsequent  events.  In  1839,  when  Feargus  was  con- 
fined for  a  seditious  libel,  he,  from  his  cell  in  York  Castle, 
sent  forth  his  voice  with  a  power  which  showed  that 
the  ruptured  blood-vessel  had  healed,  and  that  O'Connell's 
prayer  for  his  eternal  repose  was  premature.  Feargus,  in 
an  appeal  to  the  working-men  of  Yorkshire,  asked  whether,  if 
HE  were  at  large,  would  O'Connell  dare  to  come  to  Leeds. 
'No,'  he  said,  'a  thousand  times  No!'  He  ironically  urged 
the  Yorkshire  Chartists  to  '  give  Dan  his  welcome,'  adding, 
'  I  live  and  reign  in  the  hearts  of  millions  who  pant  for  an 
opportunity  to  prove  their  love,  and  who  will  embrace  that 
now  presented  to  show  their  approbation  of  my  endea- 
vours to  serve  the  cause  of  universal  freedom.  I  am,  my 
friends,  the  tyrant's  captive,  the  oppressor's  dread,  and  the 
people's  accepted  present — Feargus  O'Connor.'  To  oppose 
the  Liberator,  4,000  Chartists  marched  to  Holbeck  Moor. 
Feargus  continued  for  many  years  to  annoy  O'Connell, 
who  predeceased  him.  O'Connor's  newspaper,  the  Northern 
Star,  attained  a  circulation  then  unparalleled.  He  passed 
under  triumphal  arches  ;  his  statue  was  erected  in  Notting- 
ham ;  and,  after  turning  the  brains  of  thousands,  his  own 
gave  way,  and  he  died  in  a  madhouse. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  13th  March,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — This  letter  will  be  handed  you 
by  a  young  Circassian  who  is  going  over  to  Ireland,  sent 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  Mahomet  Ali,  the 
ruler  of  Egypt.     This  young  man  has  been  directed   to 

reside  with  a  Miss  N ,  or  a  Mrs.  N ,  at  No.  33  Upper 

Eutland  Street,  but  who  she  is  or  what  her  character  is  are 
not  known.  I  write  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
these  matters  discreetly  and  confidentially,  and  also  without 

delay.     If  this  Mrs.  N be  not  a  suitable  person  for  the 

youth  to  reside  with,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  easily  find  a  suit- 
able residence  for  him.  The  gentleman  who  accompanies 
this  youth  will  give  you  full  information  as  to  the  station 
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in  life  for  which  the  youth  is  being  educated  at  the  expense 
of  his  Government. 

To  Archhishop  MacHale. 

Merrion  Square  :  4tli  April,  1839. 

My  dear  and  ever  respected  Lord,— I  am  trembhngly 
aHve  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  I  sit  down 
to  write  to  you— one  effort  more  to  procure  your  coun- 
tenance to  the  junction  of  Connaught  to  the  general  exer- 
tions of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Hitherto  that  province 
contented  itself  with  great  and  striking  but  only  occasional 
efforts  to  aid  the  great  cause  and  strike  do"s\Ti  the  common 
enemy;  and  it  was  not  until  after  we  had  sent  G.  McDonnell 
on  2b  foreign  mission  that  we  obtained  any  substantial  assist- 
ance from  that  province.  There  were  then,  as  there  are 
now,  some  excellent  reasons  for  good  men  to  suffer  ;  but 
now  we  want  union  and  the  assistance  of  each  other  more 
than  we  did  then,  when  the  English  bigotry  was  not  near 
as  much  roused  as  it  is  now. 

There  is  at  present  one  ingredient  which  seems  to  operate 
against  '  Precursor  '  co-operation  from  Connaught,  and  it 
is  this — the  condemnation  of  the  National  Education  scheme 
by  your  Grace,  which  would  require  parochial  contributions 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  and,  as  an  apparent  conse- 
quence, the  prevention  of  any  part  of  the  funds  of  any 
parish  being  diverted  into  the  *  Precursor '  treasurij.  On 
this  subject,  however,  I  can  say,  *  Experto  crede  Roherto.' 
I  can  give  your  Grace  the  result  of  thirty  years  and  more  of 
experience,  and  it  is  this :  that  once  get  a  parish  into  a  mood 
of  contributing  to  public  purposes,  the  more  such  purposes 
are  brought  before  them  the  more  liberal  will  be  each  aggre- 
gate contribution.  So  many  persons  will  not  give  pounds 
or  five  shillings,  but  many  more  will  give  one  shilling. 

It  will  and  has  uniformly  become  a  habit  to  contribute, 
and  thus  a  Precursor  subscription  would,  according  to  my 
experience,  augment  your  school  contributions. 

At  least  results  of  this  description  have  followed  in  almost 
every  other  instance.     The  fact  is,  the  great  resource,  even 
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for  collecting  the  revenue  of  the  State,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
multiplication  of  small  sums. 

The  contributors  should  individually  be  solicited  to  give 
sums  smaller  than  each  could  reasonably  afford. 

The  peril  of  a  Tory  restoration  is  very  imminent,  and 
every  one's  opmion  is,  that  upon  a  new  election  the  Liberal 
members  for  Ireland  would  little  exceed  forty. 

The  Tories  in  England  would  be  greatly  augmented. 
The  English  people  are  essentially  Tory,  and  nothing  pre- 
serves us  from  actual  persecution  but  the  numbers  and  the 
moral  energy  of  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  with  this  conviction  I  venture  once  again  to  solicit, 
or  at  least  to  suggest,  your  leading  Connaught  into  the  con- 
troversy by  joining  the  organisation  of  our  Precursors.  We 
may,  and  I  believe  will,  have  a  majority  on  Lord  John's 
motion,  but  he  will  infallibly  break  up  the  Administration 
within  twelve  months.  He  is  tired  and  disgusted  with 
office,  and  would  ijersonalli]  be  glad  w^e  were  defeated  on  the 
ensuing  debate.  We  are  arrived  at  portentous  times.  We 
are  arrived  at  times  in  which  persecution  may  again  raise 
its  head  ;  and,  at  all  events,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
safety  save  in  perfect  union  amongst  ourselves. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

(Private.)  London  :  24th  April,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick,  -  All  is  going  on  well  with  the 
Government.  The  effect  of  the  late  debate  has  been  ex- 
cellent.-^ It  is  so  manifest  that  we  have  had  decidedly  the 
best  of  it.  Shell's  speech  was  admirable,  argumentative 
and  brilliant.     He  is  a  noble  creature. 

I  am  delaying  my  address  to  the  Irish  people  until  after 
Sunday,  the  reason  of  which  delay  is  not  obvious,  but  is 
in  fact  because  we  are  to  have  a  snug  dinner  of  staunch  re- 

3  On  Lord  J.  Russell's  resolution  ministration  in  their  government 
in  favour  of  maintaining  the  prin-  of  Ireland  of  late  years.  The  debate 
ciples    which   had  guided   the   Ad-       occupied  five  nights. 
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formers  that  day,  say  about  eighteen,  to  make  arrangements 
for  an  association  or  society  for  further  reform.  My  course 
will  be  shaped  according  to  the  result.  I  am  determined, 
if  I  get  five  to  join  me,  to  make  the  attempt  at  associating. 
In  fact,  the  Ministry  cannot  remain  in  power  unless  some 
steps  be  taken  to  popularise  them.  I  am  working  every 
possible  engine  to  persuade  them  of  this  truth,  and  am 
determined  to  act  my  part  at  all  events. 

How  bitterly  do  I  deplore  the  publication  of  the  squabble 
about  the  paltry  £iO  received  by  French !  How  our  enemies 
chuckle  at  this  miserable  quarrel !  ^ 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  29th  April,  39. 

We  were  in  some  anxiety  lest  the  Ministry  should  be 
defeated  on  Friday  on  the  Jamaica  question,  but  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  all  is  quite  safe.  The  saints 
of  the  anti-Harvey  party  all,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  vote 
with  us.  If  this  had  not  been  so  we  should  have  been  in 
some  peril.  Blessed  be  God,  the  danger  is  over  !  I  believe 
Lord  Plunket  is  about  to  resign  (the  Seals).  Campbell  will 
be  his  successor,  and  it  is  believed  that  O'Loghlen  will  get 
a  peerage,'^  to  help  to  keep  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  in 
check  in  the  Lords.  The  idea  of  a  change  in  the  interior 
of  the  Ministry  is,  I  fancy,  abandoned,  or  at  least  postponed. 
But  I  have  strong  reason  to  hope  that  the  reduction  of 
postage  to  one  penny  per  letter  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Ministry,  and  in  that  case  it  will  give  them  the  first  ac- 
cession of  popularity.  It  will  be  a  most  beneficial  measure 
to  the  poorer  classes. 

*  The  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  statement  from  French,  in  which  he 

April    20,    1839,   contains    a   letter  claims  to  have  '  exj)osed  the  fallacy 

from  Ignatius  Callaghan  complain-  of  Callaghan's  insinuations  and  the 

ing  that  '  Mr.  Arthur  French,   the  paltriness  of  his  charge.' 
treasurer    of     a    meeting    held    to  ^  He   never    did.     A   baronetcy 

address   Lord   Normanby,  had   not  came,  and  was  worthily  worn  by  his 

submitted  to  the  public  the  accounts  son,  the  late  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen 

of  the  expenses  incurred.'   The  same  Judge  Advocate-General, 
journal  of  April  23  supplies  a  long 
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I,  with  a  most  numerous  deputation  of  members,  go  to 
Lord  Melbourne  ^  on  Thursday  on  the  Postage  question. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  3cl  May,  39. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — We  shall  be  pressed  close  on  the 
Jamaica  Bill.  Hume  deserts  us,  of  which,  I  think,  Kil- 
kenny has  to  complain  bitterly ;  but  it  is  now  too  late. 
However,  we  expect  a  majority.  If  we  do  not  get  it  the 
Ministry  will  resign.  If  we  get  it  there  will  be  some 
changes  in  the  Administration — internal  changes  I  may 
call  them.  I  thought  this  was  an  idle  rumour,  and,  I 
believe,  told  you  so ;  but  I  have  recent  reasons  for  believing 
it  quite  true.  If  made,  they  will  be  all  for  the  better.  I 
also  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  earr}^  the  Universal 
Penny  Postage.  It  would  be  the  most  popular  measure 
ever  adopted.  I  said  a  few  words  on  the  subject  yesterday 
at  Lord  Melbom-ne's,  which  were  very  favorably  received 
and  pointedly  noticed  by  him.  The  dmner  to  Hume  went 
off  admh-ably.  The  Morning  Chronicle  gives  some  notion 
of  a  most  successful  speech  I  made,  but  which  is  turned 
into  trash  by  the  Morning  Advertiser  and  other  papers. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  are  to  be  more  peerages,  especially 
in  the  Legal  department. 

If  the  Ministry  succeed  on  the  Jamaica  question,  and 
carry  the  penny  postage,  they  will  certamly  survive  this 
Session,  and,  in  that  case,  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  a 
rational  reform  system  and  agitation  for  the  next  Session. 
The  Chartists  will  be  hors  de  combat  by  that  time,  and  then 
we  will  easily  unite  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  classes  in 
favour  of  further  reform,  and  in  the  effort  to  push  on  the 
Ministry.     This  is  our  great  hope. 

8  O'Connell's    letters     to    Lord  left  for  biographic  purposes  to  Lord 

Melbourne  -would  be  interesting,  as-  Brougham.       The     present     writer 

suniing  that  such  letters  were  wi-itten,  having  applied  to  Lord  Brougham, 

but  that  statesman's  papers  are  in-  was    referred    to    the    Eight   Hon. 

accessible.     Thirty  years  ago  it  was  Edward  Ellice. 
publicly  stated  that  they  had  been 
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To  P.  y.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  7th  May,  39. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — All  is  over.  The  Melbourne 
Ministry  have  expired.  Lord  Normanby  is  with  the  Queen, 
but  he  cannot  make  up  a  vaKd  Administration.  To-morrow 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Tories  will  try.  Blessed 
be  God,  it  is  a  sad  infliction !  Principally  to  be  attributed 
to  Joseph  Hume.  His  conduct  encouraged  Smith  O'Brien 
and  others  to  revolt.  O'Brien,  though  very  ill-conditioned, 
would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  behave  so  basely  as  he 
did  if  he  had  not  been  countenanced  by  Hume.  Then  that 
goose  of  geese,  Brabazon,^  put  his  retreat  ^  specially  on 
the  fact  of  Hume's  spcecli.  We  lost  six  Irish  votes — four 
by  Hume  and  Smith  O'Brien  voting  against  instead  of  for 
us ;  two  by  the  absence  of  Brabazon  and  Martin  of  Gal- 
way  ;  four  by  the  two  Tories  voting  against  instead  of  for 
us.     These  ten  would  have  kept  the  Ministry  in. 

Begret  is  vain.     The  Tories  must  dissolve. 

But  the  blow  is  too  fearful  to  allow  me  to  do  more  than 
announce  it  to  you. 

The  Whigs  are  out,  but  the  Tories  are  not  yet  in. 
Alwa^'S  yours  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick: 

London  :  9th  May,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Peel  does  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
make  out  his  Administration  as  he  expected.  He  has,  in 
fact,  about  him  a  species  of  double  Cabinet — that  is,  two  men 
for  every  one  place.  He  will,  however,  get  over  the  difficulty, 
but  probably  to  fall  into  another.  At  present — past  five — 
the  only  appointment  known  is  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  be 
Chancellor.^     This  is  the  man  who  called  us  aliens,  and 

'  It  must   not  be  assumed  that  died  in  1840.    The  baronetcy  is  now 

O'Connell's    allusion   was   to  Lord  extinct. 

Brabazon,  who  represented  Dublin  *  Backsliding. 

County.     He  refers  to  Sir  William  '  See  note  prefixed  to  letter  of 

Brabazon,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Mayo,  who,  May  16,  1836. 
after  a  career  of  some  eccentricity, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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spoiled  our  Corporation  Bill  last  year ;  in  short,  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  Ireland  has. 

The  list  of  Ministers  in  The  Times  is  pure  conjecture. 
Many  probable  guesses,  that  is  all. 

It  is  now  believed  that  we  are  not  to  have  a  dissolution 
till  after  the  Session  is  over.  I  have  this  fact  from  good 
authority — that  is,  from  a  person  who  would  not  deceive, 
and  who  ought  to  know. 

I  will  give  you  another  bulletin  to-morrow. 

There  are  symptoms  of  the  commencement  of  a  Reform 
Association.  In  a  day  or  tw^o  these  will  probably  ripen 
into  activity.  I  am  incessant  in  my  endeavours  to  make 
men  act  together.  I  see  reasons  to  hope  that  Peel's 
Ministry  will  not  last. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrwk. 

London  :  10th  May,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Hurrah  for  the  darling  little 
Queen  !  Peel  is  out ;  Melbourne  is  in  again.  This  I  have 
from  a  source  of  undoubted  credit.  The  scoundrel  Tories 
insisted  on  her  parting  with  all  her  Court. ^ 

She  has  shown  great  firmness  and  excellent  heart.  The 
best  of  her  race,  the  country  will  respond  to  her  call. 
The  dispute  with  Peel  commenced  yesterday.  Last  night 
the  old  Cabinet  sat  from  ten  till  one.  Lord  Melbourne  was 
with  Her  Majesty  two  hours  this  morning,  and  his  Cabinet 
sat  again  this  day  at  half  after  two.  They  are  just  risen, 
and  I  have  it  for  certain  that  all  is  right.  I  am  just  going 
to  a  confidential  meetmg,  and  can,  of  course,  give  you  no 
further  details  of  what  has  passed.  You  will  laugh  at  the 
gratification  to  my  vanity  in  some  persons  supposing  that 
my  letter  had  some  influence  ;  but  that  is  idle. 

Of  course  I  will  write  to  you  to-morrow  again.  For  the 
present,  all  is  u-ell. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  This  incident  was  known  as '  the      206  {Journal  of  the  Bcign  of  Queen 
Bedchamber   difficulty,'  and   is   de-      Victoria). 
scribed  by  Greville,  vol.  i.  pp.  201- 
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To  P.  r.  FitzPatrick. 

Loudon  :  11th  May,  1839. 

My  clear  FitzPatrick, — This  has  been  a  most  interesting 
and  exciting  clay.  The  formal  decision  of  the  Ministry  was 
to  be  known  this  day.  Without  doing  something  they 
could  not  expect  the  support  of  the  Eadicals.  I  have  the 
happiness  to  tell  you  that,  after  five  hours'  debate,  the 
Cabinet  have  determined  to  continue  in  office,  conceding 
the  principle  of  progression  as  contrasted  with  finality. 
They  intend  to  adjourn  for  a  fortnight  from  Monday  to 
make  all  arrangements  of  detail.  Peel  and  his  party  are 
totally  flung  overboard.  The  ballot  is  to  be  made  an  open 
question,  and  amelioration  in  the  Registry  Acts  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Cabinet,  so  as  practically  to  extend  the 
franchise.  The  franchise  itself  in  the  counties  will  be  put 
by  the  ]\Imisterial  Bill  on  the  tenure  of  house  and  land  at 
ten  pounds  a  year  as  the  least  hona-fide  rent,  not  clear 
value  over  rent,  but  of  that  value,  £10  or  upwards  annually, 
as  in  cities.  The  rate-paymg  clauses  also  will  be  modified 
or  abolished.  If  the  Lords  throw  these  bills  out  we  will 
have  the  Queen  and  the  country  with  us.  The  Queen  has 
behaved  nobly.  To  her  we  are  indebted  for  our  safet3\ 
May  God  bless  her  !  Peel  was  for  allowing  her  some  of 
her  ladies,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  insisted  on  turning 
out  the  entire  corps.  The  Queen  had  a  ball  last  night. 
She  was  in  great  gaiety  and  good  humour,  remarkably 
civil  to  all  the  Liberals,  the  reverse  to  the  Tories. 

The  Tories  are  in  the  greatest  rage.  All  Lefroy  ^  was 
offered  was  a  baronetcy,  and  it  was  distinctly  stated  that 
[Colonel]  Perceval,  &c.,  were  not  to  embarrass  the  new 
Government  by  insisting  on  office  in  Ireland.    Perceval  ^  was 

-  Thomas  Langlois  Lefroy,  after-  had  never  need  to  shave,  the  third 

■wards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  colonel  was  all  beard  —  a  most  un- 

Bench.     He  survived  until  May  4,  usual   display  in  days  which  knew 

1869,  aged  ninety-three,  and  never  not  a  full-bearded  Premier,  as  now. 

got  a  baronetcy.  All   three   having   opposed  a  small 

^  Old  politicians  will  remember  grant  to  Maynooth  College  as  '  sub- 
three  prominent  members — Colonels  versive  of  morality,'  O'Connell  called 
Verner,  Sibthorpe,  and  Perceval.  them  '  the  Church  militant  of  the 
Two   of  the  trio  looked  as  if  they  House,' and  raised  a  peal  of  laughter 

N  2 
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told  he  might  be  Governor  of  Trmidad,  where  it  is  clear  he 
would  kill  himself  in  three  months  drinking  Sangaree,  a 
favom'ite  beverage  in  the  West  Indies.  In  short,  the  mere 
approach  to  office  has  created  one  hundred  divisions  in 
their  party.  Every  man  who  w^as  not  promised  something 
is  a  declared  enemy !  More  bad  luck  to  the  vagabonds  ! 
You  cannot  conceive  how  I  seem  to  tread  on  air  after  the 
dismay  for  three  days  of  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  Tory 
rule !  The  Globe,  of  course,  states  there  was  a  meeting  of 
Eeformers  this  day  at  which  I  made  a  speech.  A  pure  lie. 
I  believe  Brougham  will  give  his  aid  to  the  Ministry. 
He  is  so  clever  a  rascal  that  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  have 
him.     I  have  been  busy  and  useful. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Of  course  you  are  not  to  let  what  I  write  get  into  the 
newspapers. 

House  of  Commons  :  7  o'clock  [May  13]. 
All  is  right,  quite  right,  improving  hourly.     I  cannot 
write  more  till  to-morrow. 

We  owe  all  to  the  darling  Queen. 

by    concluding  with   a    parody   on  '  famous  epigram,'  as  he  says,  fell 

Dryden's  verses  :  from   O'Connell,  and   he   adds:   'I 

,  „i              1       1      •      ^1           Tji-         .  saw  him  with  a  pencil  and  piece  of 

Three  colonels   m  three  different  .  ^^^.      ^^^^^^  something  before 

counties  born  j^^    ^^^^,      ^^^    Canon    says    that 

Did    Lincoln,    Shgo,    and    Armagh  Ro^^y^e    ,^^^    familiar     with    the 

ac  om  ,_  English   poets,    and    suggests    that 

The  first  ingravity  of  face  surpassed,  ^^        j       ^^^^^.^^  O'Connell's  path. 

The   next  m   bigotry-m  both  the  j.^^^    -^  -^.ju  ^^  remembered    that  a 

n^^     x'  n  -kj  j.  1 1       c     ^i  letter  to  FitzPatrick,  dated  Septem- 

The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further       ^^^.  ^^  ^gg^^  contains  a  request  for  a 

m  ^^ ',,,,,.   T     ,  ,         T   ,,           copy  of  Dryden.     The  parody  was 

To  beard  the  third  she  shaved  the       „+L,.o;i  „  ^l^,,  „f+„„^„„::i„   :  „    ^,^^„ 

1              ,  uttered  a  year  aiterwards,  t.e.  July 

other  two.       ^  3q^    jggg .     ^^.j^-^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^  acqxxii 

Canon  O'Eorke  in  his  Z/i/eo/ O'Con-  O'Connell   from   the  meanness  im- 

nell  states  on  hearsay  (p.  249),  that  puted   to  him.      This  epigram  has 

the  above  was  written  by  Eonayne,  been   asked  for  more  than  once  in 

who  showed  it  to  O'Connell  merely  Notes  and  Queries.     For  a  notice  of 

for  his  opinion.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  Eonayne,  vide  vol.  i.  p.  530  of  the 

present  during  this  debate  when  the  present  work. 
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Melbourne's  Alliance  with  the  Eadicals — '  The  Derby  ' — O'Connell  works  up 
the  English  Catholics — Bishop  GiifBths  — Smith  O'Brien — The  Penny 
Postage — Eemarkable  Counsel  to  a  Daughter — Melbourne's  Influence 
with  the  Queen — O'Connell  suffers  'Mental  Agony' — Eesolves  to  retire 
from  the  World — Monastic  Views — In  retreat  at  Mount  Melleray — 
Villiers  Stuart — O'Connell  '  unburthens  his  mind  ' — A  Gloomy  Outlook 
— Secret  Thoughts  and  Eesolutions — Spring  Eice — The  Bank  of  Ireland 
Charter — Arthur  Guinness — Orangeism  formidable — O'Connell  makes 
renewed  preparation  for  Eternity — Fears  loss  of  Popularity — Pleads  for 
the  People  of  India — Joseph  Pease — Ee-enactment  of  the  Penal  Code 
threatened — Appeal  of  Archbishop  MacHale — Frost  sentenced  to  Death 
— The  Queen's  Marriage — The  Corn  Laws — Protection, 

O'Connell,  trne  to  the  understancliiig  at  Lichfield  House, 
continued  to  support  the  Government,  which,  without  him, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  as  short-lived  as  its  prede- 
cessors. But  it  became  so  fashionable  with  the  Peelites  to 
decry  it  as  a  '  do-nothing  Administration,'  and  this  im- 
pression still  so  largely  prevails,  that  it  may  be  well  to 
recall  a  few  things  it  achieved  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned.  The  author  of  the  '  History  of  our  Own 
Times,'  catching  the  tone  of  some  contemporary  journalists, 
seems  to  think  that  Melbourne's  Admmistration  *  dozed  ; ' 
but  he  casually  confesses,  and  with  his  usual  honesty,  that 
'the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  was  laid 
with  a  philosophical  deliberation  and  thoughtfulness  which 
might  have  reminded  one  of  Locke  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Carolinas ; '  ^  and  again :  '  Some  of  the  first  compre- 
hensive and  practical  measures  to  mitigate  the  rigour, 
and  to  correct  the  indiscriminateness  of  death  punishment, 
were  taken  during  this  period.  One  of  the  first  legislative 
enactments  which  fairly  acknowledged  the  difference  between 
an  English  wife  and  a  purchased  slave,  so  far  as  the  de- 
spotic power  of  the  master  is  concerned,'  is  due  to  this 
Government.  Another  boon  belonging  to  the  time  on 
which  we  now  enter  claims  a  word.     High  postage  proved 

'  It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  the  great  city  of  Melbourne  was  founded 
in  1836,  and  called  after  the  Premier. 
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a  great  tax  on  knowledge,  and  also  pressed  heavily  on  the 
industry  of  the  country,  and  checked  what  was  essential  to 
its  life — all  communication.  It  will  be  seen  that  O'Connell 
had  interviews  with  Melbourne  on  the  subject,  and  at  last 
Eice"'^  submitted  to  Parliament  his  plan  of  a  uniform 
Penny  Postage.  Goulburn,  in  moving  that  such  a  measure 
was  improvident  and  rash,  found  allies  in  Peel,  Stanley, 
Graham,  Lincoln,  IngKs,  and  Sidney  Herbert.  The  House 
divided,  when  a  majority  of  100  was  scored  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Subsequent  hostility  proved  equally  futile,  and 
Melbourne  himself  carried  the  Bill,  not  without  difficulty, 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  After  a  long  and  patient 
trial,  it  is  admitted,  in  the  report  of  a  Conservative  Post- 
master-General in  1876,  that  the  change  effected  '  by 
lowering  the  rates  of  postal  charge  transcends  in  extent, 
degree,  universality,  and  value,  every  other  fiscal  reform  of 
our  time.'  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this  coalition 
set  active  inquiry  on  foot  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
labouring  classes,  and  passed  various  measures  of  social 
and  political  improvement,  including  general  registration, 
reduction  of  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  and  the  duty  on 
paper,  the  improvement  of  the  gaol  system,  the  spread  of 
vaccination,  the  regulation  of  child  labour,  the  prohibition 
against  young  persons  cleaning  chimneys  by  climbing — 
whereby  many  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  the  abolition  of 
the  pillory,  efforts  to  relieve  the  Jews  from  civil  disabilities, 
corporate  and  church  reform,  and  the  opening  of  the 
trade  to  India  and  China.  Lord  Campbell  says  that, 
during  the  six  years  of  Melbourne's  rule,  peace  being  pre- 
served, the  glory  of  the  country  had  been  raised  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations,  our  territory  had  been  extended, 
and  our  manufactures  and  commerce  flourished.  The 
weakness  of  the  Administration  lay  in  an  absence  of  any 
grand  principle  of  action,  and  they  wavered  between  the 
two  extremes  of  their  supporters. 

-  It   was   about   this   time   that  augured   favourably  from   this   cir- 

O'Connell       accompanied       Carew  cumstance.     When  all  had  left  the 

O'Dwyer,     Pierce      Mahony,      and  presence    chamber,    O'Connell    was 

other    influential   Irishmen,    on   an  heard  to  say  :   '  Pierce,   did  you  see 

important  deputation  to  the  Chan-  how  he  grasped  my  hand?  '    'I  did.' 

cellor  of   the  Exchequer.     Kice  re-  '  Did  you  observe  how  he  took  me 

ceived  O'Connell   with  much  appa-  by   both   hands?'     'Yes.'     'He  is 

rent  cordiality,  and  the  deputation  going  to  deceive  us ! ' 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

14tli  May,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  have  little  to  tell  you,  but  that 
little  is  all  good.  Everything  is  progressing  as  favourably 
as  possible.  A  section  of  the  Kadicals,  sixteen  in  number, 
met  on  Sunday  and  formed  a  project  of  ijrogression  on 
which  they  were  to  give  their  support  to  Lord  Melbourne. 
They  included  eight  of  the  men  who  deserted  on  the 
Jamaica  Bill.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  he  met  them  this  day.  The  interview  was  conducted 
in  the  most  amicable  manner,  and  the  deputation  came 
away  quite  satisfied.  This  gives  us  all  our  suiyport  again 
and  ends  the  hopes  of  Toryism.  I  rejoice  in  the  goodness 
of  God  for  our  escape,  especially  as  it  seems  from  yoar 
letter  that  that  wretched  unmanly  spirit  of  truckling  to 
enemies  in  power,  which  has  been  the  great  source  of  the 
depression  and  degradation  of  Ireland,  was  beginning  to 
shew  itself  again.  I  never  will  get  half  credit  enough  for 
carrying  Emancipation,  because  posterity  never  can  believe 
the  species  of  animals  with  which  I  had  to  carry  on  my 
warfare  with  the  common  enemy.  It  is  crawling  slaves 
like  them  that  prevent  our  being  a  nation.  As  to  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  what  would  my  friend  Murphy  have  ?  I  j)aid 
him  a  compliment  when  I  talked  of  dormant  patriotism. 
I  should  have  denied  the  quality  almost  altogether.  I  go 
to-morrow  to  the  races,  and  leave  for  Dublin  on  Friday. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Costello,  V.G.,  P.P.^ 

London  :  16th  May,  1839. 

My  respected  Friend, — What  are  you  to  do  with  Smith 
O'Brien  ?  **    In  asking  the  question  I  have  no  personal  resent- 

^  An  influential  priest  of  Limerick.  from  which  he  was  never  entirely 

O'Brien  represented  the  county.  free,  he  opposed  O'Connell's  candi- 

*  William   Smith   O'Brien,  born  dature  for  Clare  in  1829  and  fought 

about  the  time  of  Emmet's  rebellion  a  duel  with  '  the  Head  Pacificator,' 

in  1803,  early  joined   the   Catholic  Thomas     Steele.       In     May     1837 

Association,   but,  with   the   caprice  O'Brien      maintained      that       the 
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ment  or  personal  feeling  to  gratify.  All  I  want  to  know  is, 
what  do  you  think  best  for  the  county  in  particular  and  the 
country  in  general  ?  I  easily  forgive  his  foohsh  imprudence 
towards  myself.  The  question  remains,  What  is  best  to  be 
done  with  him  ?  He  is  an  exceedingly  weak  man,  proud 
and  self-conceited ;  and,  like  almost  all  weak  men,  utterly 
impenetrable  to  advice.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  him  for 
half  an  hour.  But  are  you  in  a  condition  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  have  you  a  candidate  to  supply  his  place  ?  The  answer 
to  these  tw^o  questions  ought  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  to  you  I  apply  for  such  answers  and  for 
suggestions  as  to  the  steps  which  ought  to  be  taken.  It 
would  be,  at  all  events,  most  desirable  that  he  should  be 
pledged  not  to  oppose  the  present  Ministry. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that,  if  we  were  free  from  de- 
sertion in  om-  own  camp,  the  Tories  would  not  have  the 
least  chance  of  resuming  power.  Indeed,  my  own  opinion 
is  that  we  are  quite  safe ;  but  then  it  is  the  part  of  wise 
men  to  make,  if  they  can,  assurance  doubly  sure. 

We  should,  I  think,  address  the  Queen  on  her  escape 
from  the  Tories,  and  pray  her  to  come  to  visit  Ireland. 
We  will  set  about  these  things  when  I  arrive  in  Dublin. 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  IGth  May,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — At  present  no  news  are  good 
news.  All  is  going  on  smoothly  and  well,  the  Ministry 
disposed  to  progress  with  and  for  the  country,  and  the  par- 
liamentary Eadicals  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  reasonable 

Catholic  clergy  should  be  paid  nell's  standard,  and  soon  after  took 
by  the  State,  and  he  declined  to  a  leading  part  in  establishing  the 
support  the  Ballot.  In  1844  he  Irish  Confederation.  His  appeal  to 
joined  the  Eepeal  Association,  which  arms  and  fate  are  well  known.  The 
led  O'Connell  to  exclaim  that  he  shock  of  the  secession  is  understood 
found  it  impossible  to  express  to  have  hastened  O'Connell's  death 
adequately  the  delight  with  which  in  the  following  year.  Letters  deal- 
he  hailed  O'Brien's  accession.  In  ing  with  the  secession  will  be  found 
July  1846  he  seceded  from  O'Cou-  among  the  last  penned  by  O'Connell. 
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concessions.      I  think  there    is    present    security  with    a 
prospect  of  increasing  strength  in  future. 

I  intend  to  leave  this  to-morrow  evening  for  Dubhn  sa 
as  to  cross  over  on  Saturday.  This  would  enable  me  to 
hear  Mass  in  Kingstown  on  Sunday  morning  and  consult 
with  our  friends  upon  a  public  demonstration,  for  I  do 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  public  demonstration.  I  am  alsO' 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Queen  ought  to  be  solicited  to 
go  to  Ireland  this  summer.  It  would  be  a  hrain-hlow  to  the 
Orange  faction  to  have  the  popular  party  well  received  at 
Court  and  their  own  leaders  treated  with  the  indifference 
they  so  highly  merit. 

Is  there  any  exposure  to  infection  of  scarlatina  in 
bringing  the  Precursors  to  assemble  at  the  Corn  Exchange, 
or  any  annoyance  to  poor  Bay's  ^  family  ?  Inquire  into 
these  things  before  my  arrival.  Of  course  you  will  put  my 
name  for  as  much  as  I  ovglit  to  poor  Barrett's  subscription.. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  27th  May,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — All  is  well — our  majority  eigh- 
teen. It  would  have  been  more  but  for  some  accidents,  but 
it  is  quite  sufficient  and  satisfactory.  The  Ministry  will 
progress.  They  concede  the  '  penny  postage ; '  that  is, 
an  universal  postage  of  one  penny  only.  This  is  a  most 
popular  movement.  They  will  also  announce  their  inten- 
tion to  amend  the  Beform  Bill,  and  that  also,  I  believe,  to- 
morrow. We  are  in  the  greatest  spirits.  The  country 
will  be  with  us  to  a  man — that  is,  all  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have. 

7th  June,  1839. 

All  is  right.  AU  is  quite  right.  The  Badicals  quite 
conciliated.  The  Ballot  an  open  question.  When  I  wrote 
to  you  yesterday  the  Cabinet  was  sitting,  and  I  reserved  the 
apprehension  that  they  might  have  quarrelled  amongst  them- 

^  Thomas  Matthew  Eay  was  Secretary  to  the  Precursors'  Society. 
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selves.  But  the  result  was  unanimity  in  favour  of  leaving 
the  Ballot  open.  The  Eadicals  are  conciliated.  I  have 
just  parted  with  one  — a  leading  one,  who  has  proclaimed  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  party.  The  carrying  of  that  one 
measure  in  the  Cabinet  has  done  wonders.  I  tell  you  dis- 
tinctly that  the  Mmisters  are  stronger  than  they  have  been 
for  the  last  two  years.     On  this  you  may  rely. 

The  Tories  rumour  a  dissolution,  but  there  will  not  be 
one  until  the  close  of  the  year  at  the  soonest. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrk'k. 

London  :  28th  June,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — There  are  no  news ;  the  railway 
plan  is,  you  see,  abandoned.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  done 
for  the  vintners  this  Session.  For  the  grocers  we  have 
tried  everj^thing.  I  fear  we  have  no  chance,  although  we 
have  the  Chairman  and  Board  of  Excise  with  us.  The 
Corporation  Bill  will  pass  the  Commons  this  year,  but  be 
thrown  out  or  mutilated  by  the  Lords.  Nothing  will  be 
done  for  Ireland,  and,  in  fact,  Ireland  has  nothing  for  it 
but  the  Eepeal. 

The  Ministry  will  certainly  last  until  the  next  Session, 
and  much  longer  if  they  will  take  proper  steps  to  secure 
themselves  in  power.  In  the  mean  time  the  chapter  of 
accidents  may  do  much,  especially  as  there  are  strong 
prospects  of  war.  Turkey  and  Egypt  cannot  remain  as 
they  are. 

I  am  working  up  the  English  Catholics  to  peaceful 
agitation.  The  middle  classes  have  so  multiplied  that  we 
wiU  have  a  force  sufficient  to  attract  attention,  refute 
calumnies,  and  proclaim  Catholic  principles,  though  the 
Aristocracy  may  not  join  us.  We  have  resolved  upon  a 
public  meeting  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  Monday  week 
unless  we  are  restramed  by  the  Bishop,  who  is  out  of  town, 
but  returns  this  evening  or  to-morrow.  I  have  prepared 
resolutions  to  be  converted  mto  a  petition  on  the  Education 
subject,  and  everythmg  is  arranged  unless,  as  I  said,  the 
Bishop  interposes  a  veto.     You  are  aware  that  the  Clergy 
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here  cannot  stir  without  his  permission.     They  are  all  and 
always  in  his  power.^     I  intend  to  hold  Catholic  meetings 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  on  my  route  to  Ireland. 
Yours  most  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  following  letters,  addressed  to  one  of  O'Connell's 
daughters,  are  of  a  character  so  sacred  that  some  persons 
may  deem  them  out  of  place  in  this  collection  ;  but  the  lady 
to  whom  they  are  written  has  herself  placed  them  in  my 
hands,  and  to  suppress  them  would  be  doing  an  injustice 
to  the  dead.  They  recall  to  mind  the  excellent  domestic 
letters  of  old  Admiral  Collingwood  to  his  daughter,  written 
while  he  was  out  at  sea,  lighting  his  country's  battles.'^ 
Assuredly  they  do  more  to  portray  O'Connell's  true  cha- 
racter than  any  number  of  political  papers,  however  his- 
torically important.  O'Connell's  daughter,  at  the  period 
of  their  date,  had  been  suffering  acutely  from  nervous 
scrupulosity  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  her  father's 
counsel,  it  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  happy  calm. 

To  his  Daughter. 

London  :  June  28th,  1839. 

My  dearest  darling  Child, — I  have  complied  with  your 
wish.     I  have  procured  Masses  to  be  said  for  your  inten- 

"  The   Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Griffiths,  Irishmen  (vol.  ii.  3rd  ser.  pp.  27-9), 

Bishop  of  Olena  and  Vicar  Apostolic  but  is  omitted  from  the  second  edi- 

of   the   London   District,  ruled  the  tion.      O'Coigly   bitterly   complains 

Catholics  of  Middlesex,  Bedfordshire,  of  the  visits  of   a  Father    Griffiths 

Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Hamp-  from   London,   who   ceased   not   to 

shire,  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Surrey,  urge  the  captive  to  make  reparation 

Sussex,  Kent,  and  the  Isles  of  Wight,  and  save  his  own  life  by  swearing 

Guernsey,  and  Jersey.    Dr.  Wiseman  against  his  fellow -prisoners,  includ- 

became  his  coadjutor,  and  this  great  ing    Arthur    O'Connor,  nephew   of 

diocese  was  divided.  Bishop  Griffiths  Lord  Longueville.  O'Coigly  refused, 

lived  in  the  seclusion  of  Golden  and  was  hanged  on  Penenden  Heath. 
Square,  and  when  he  ventured  out  of  '  Collingwood,   however,    makes 

doors  he  seemed  to  pick   his  steps  confession    of   his  own    infirmities: 

as  though  the  streets  were  lined  with  '  I  am  quick  and  hasty  in  my  temper, 

penal  traps.  but,  my  darling,  it  is  a  misfortune 

In    1798    an  Irish  priest  named  which,  not  having  been  sufficiently 

O'Coigly  was  imiDrisoned   in  Maid-  restrained  in  my  youth,  has  caused 

stone  Gaol,  charged  with  comiDlicity  me  inexpressible  pain.    It  has  given 

in    a    treasonable    mission.      Here  me  more  trouble  to  subdue  this  im- 

he    wrote   an   account   of    his   life,  petuosity    than     anything     I     ever 

which  appears  in  Madden's  United  undertook.' 
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tion,  and  after  my  communion  to-morrow  I  will  offer  up 
my  wretched  prayers  for  the  daughter  on  whom  my  fond 
heart  doats  with  a  tenderness  that  is  not  to  be  described 
or  known  to  any  but  the  heart  of  a  parent. 

Kepresent  to  yourself  your  darling  boy  in  mental 
agony,  and  then  you  will  read  my  feeling  of  utter  misery 
at  your  state  of  mind.  This,  I  own,  is  the  severest  blow 
that  ever  I  experienced,  to  have  you,  my  angel  daughter, 
consuming  your  heart  and  intellect  on  vain,  idle,  and  un- 
profitable scruples.  It  is  quite  true  that  you  are  in  a  state 
with  which  it  is  the  inscrutable  will  of  God  to  try  the  souls 
of  His  elect — a  state  of  great  danger,  if  the  spirit  of  pride,  of 
self-esteem,  or  of  self-will  mixes  with  it  so  as  to  make  the 
sufferer  fall  into  the  snare  of  despair.  Despair  is  your 
danger,  your  only  danger.  Oh,  generous  God,  protect  my 
child  from  despair  !  If  you,  by  humility,  submission, 
humble  submission  to  the  Church  in  the  person  of  your 
spiritual  director — if  you  give  up  every  thought,  and  throw 
yourself  into  the  arms  of  God  by  obedience  and  submis- 
sion, you  will  soon  be  at  peace,  and  be  so  for  life,  and  in  an 
eternity  of  bliss. 

Is  your  scruple  such  as  you  can  communicate  to  your 
father  ?  If  it  be,  tell  it  to  me,  and  probably  you  yourself, 
when  you  write  it,  will  see  how  idle  it  is.  Can  my  child  think 
that  the  God  who,  in  the  lingering  torments  of  the  cross, 
shed  the  last  drop  of  His  blood  for  her,  is  a  tyrant,  or  that 
He  does  not  love  her  ?  Your  greatest  love  for  your  babe  is 
nothing  to  the  love  God  bears  for  you. 

Why,  then,  my  own  child,  not  confide  in  His  loving 
kindness  ?  Generously  throw  all  your  care  on  Him,  con- 
fide in  His  love,  with  humble  submission  to  Him,  and 
to  His  spouse,  His  Holy  Church.  Oh,  my  beloved  child, 
that  He  may  through  His  bitter  passion  and  cruel  death 
give  you  His  grace  !  If  your  scruple  be  such  as  you  cannot 
communicate .  to  your  father,  go  at  once  and  consult  Dr. 
McHale  ^  about  it.  Determine,  before  you  go  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  to  submit  to  whatever  the  Archbishop  shall 

8  E.G.  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
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say  to  you.  In  the  meantime,  pray  quietly,  and  with 
composure  of  mind,  once  or  twice  a  day ;  say  coolly  and 
deliberately,  '  Oh  God !  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven,'  and  then  attend  to  your  family  and  children, 
taking  your  mind,  without  bustle  and  violence,  from  the 
thoughts  that  make  you  unhappy  to  your  domestic  occupa- 
tions. 

You  would  pity  your  poor  father  if  you  knew  how 
miserable  you  make  me.  I  fear  wdth  the  most  agonising 
fear  for  you  in  this  trial.  If  you  go  through  it  with  humi- 
lity, submission,  and  obedience  you  will  be  an  angel  for  all 
eternity. 

Write  to  me,  darling,  darling  child.  I  enclose  ten 
pounds  to  pay  your  expenses  to  France.  If  you  do  not  go 
there,  use  them  as  you  j)lease.  — Ever,  my  own,  own  dearest 
child. 

Your  fond  though  distracted  Father, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  his  Daughter. 

London  :  8th  July,  1839. 

My  own  darling,  darhng , — I  write  to  you  by  your  pet 

name,  to  recall  to  your  own  tenderness  your  fond  father's 
affection. 

I  see  your  case  clearly,  and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think 
of  it. 

There  is  one  remedy,  and  only  one ;  that  is,  absolute, 
unqualified  submission  to  your  director — unreasoning  sub- 
mission. Do  not  argue  with  anybody.  Let  nobody  reason 
with  you,  but  submit.  Do  exactly  what  your  director  re- 
quires. In  your  case  your  director  may — and,  I  think, 
should — compel  you  to  go  to  communion  without  going  to 
confession  at  all.  Many  persons  in  your  condition  have 
been  perfectly  cured  by  perfect  submission. 

Believe  me,  my  own  idolised  child,  j^ou  have  ease  and 
happiness  here  and  hereafter  in  your  own  hands.     Submit, 

my  own  .     Do  not  think  on  anything  but  implicitly 

obeying  your  director. 
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The  moment  you  receive  this  letter  tell  your  director 
you  submit  to  do  everything  he  desires — to  pray  or  not  to 
pray,  to  fast  or  not  to  fast,  to  confess  or  not  to  confess, 
and,  above  all,  to  go  to  communion  whenever  he  advises  or 
commands  you. 

By  that  simple  process  your  mind  would  be  perfectly 
restored  to  tranquillity  and  the  love  of  God,  submission, 
the  first  of  virtues,  the  corrective  of  pride,  of  subtile  pride, 
that  wants  us  to  think  we  are  perfect. 

I  believe  it  will  kill  me  if  I  do  not  hear  that  you  take 
my  advice.  I  would  call  it,  darling  child,  my  command  ; 
but  no,  I  give  you  your  father's  blessing,  if  you  submit  to 
be  ruled  by  your  director  without  reasoning  or  arguing. 
Cast  your  heart  and  mind  in  humble  thought  into  the  hands 
of  a  loving  God  who,  in  the  excess  of  his  love,  died  on  a  cross 
for  you.  Do  not  argue.  Tell  the  priest  not  to  argue  with 
you,  but  to  command  you,  and  to  obey  to  the  tittle,  and  you 
will  be  at  once  and  for  always  relieved. 

The  moment  I  can  leave  this  I  will  go  to  you,  my  own 
darling  child.  I  will  go  to  you  to  hear  you  say  you  have 
obeyed  me.  I  am  sure,  if  you  do  obey,  I  will  find  you 
happy  in  your  sweet  family,  and  in  the  spiritual  delight 
of  the  love  of  God.  Obey;  you  know  you  are  safe  in 
obeying  your  father  and  director. 

May  I  not  tell  you,  darling,  that  you  seem  not  to  know 
what  the  theological  virtue  of  contrition  is. 

Contrition,  darling,  is  a  belief  and  conviction  that  it  is  a 
great  evil  to  have  committed  sin.  It  is  the  knowledge  that 
in  committing  sin  we  did  that  which  was  a  great  evil,  and 
the  consequent  regret. 

Contrition  is  not  such  a  grief  or  sorrow  as  you  would 
feel  if  your  child  was  sick,  or  as  I  do  at  your  mental 
affliction.  It  is  a  conviction  of  the  evil  of  sin  in  its  offend- 
ing God  and  subjecting  us  to  deserve  punishment  here- 
after. Ask  your  director  how  accurate  this  is,  but  obey 
him,  and  you  are  safe  and  well.  May  God  bless  you ! — 
Ever,  my  own  darling  child, 

Your  afflicted  and  most  fond  Father, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  3rd  July,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  write  merely  to  tell  you  that 
the  hint  you  gave  me  of  Harnett's  ^  being  asked  to  join  his 
brother  in  Liverpool  enabled  me  to  bring  his  case  before 
the  Board  with  effect.  I  succeeded  in  raising  his  salary 
from  the  1st  inst.  to  £600  a  year ;  that  is,  an  additional 
£100  per  annum.  Tell  him,  as  you  can  with  truth,  that  I 
have  thus  kept  my  word  with  him,  and  hope,  when  we  pay 
our  shareholders  6  per  cent.,  to  get  him  another  £100. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  bank  is  most  pro- 
sperous. We  have  made  this  progress.  I  examined  to-day 
the  accounts  of  this  period  in  the  year  1837,  and  compared 
them  with  our  present  state.  We  have  paid  back  £130,000 
to  Irish  shareholders,  and  we  have  an  excess  of  more  than 
£500,000 ;  that  is,  more  than  half  a  million  available  assets 
than  we  had  two  years  ago.  Another  year  or  two  will  place 
us  at  the  head  of  the  banking  business  in  Ireland. 

There  are  no  news.  Of  course  the  Ministry  will  not 
resign  in  consequence  of  the  decision  in  the  Lords.^  They 
will  pay  no  attention  to  it.  All  is,  in  other  respects,  quite 
right  in  the  political  world. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  5th  August,  39. 
My  dear  FitzPatrick, — It  is  impossible  to  take  the 
Municipal  Bill.  It  perpetuates  all  the  abuses  of  the  Free- 
men,2  and  adds  for  the  first  time  '  Burgesses '  in  per- 
petuity. It  would  be  as  foolish  as  imaginable  to  take  it, 
esi^ecially  as  we  shall  know  to  a  certainty  next  year  how 
the  Poor  Law  Bill  will  work.  I  cannot  sacrifice  my  con- 
scientious convictions  to  any  advice,  however  I  may  re- 
spect it. 

^  An    official    in    the   National,  -  The  privilege  of  voting  at  elec- 

popularly  styled  'O'Connell's  Bank.'  tions  for  the  City  of  Dublin  was  long 

'  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  to  exercised  by  a  phalanx  of  needy 
omit  from  the  Jamaica  Bill  a  clause  artisans  and  others  known  as  '  Free- 
giving  certain  powers  to  the  Gover-  men.'  They  were  usually  Orange- 
nor  in  Council  was  carried  against  men  as  well,  and  notoriously  accepted 
the  Ministry  by  ten  votes  on  July  1.  payment  for  their  votes. 
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I  know  Murphy's  wisdom  and  knowledge,  but  after  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Chancellor  to  re-establish  the  clauses 
which  left  to  the  freemen  their  title  at  law,  and  did  not 
make  it  imperative  on  the  new  Mayor  to  admit  them  with- 
out investigation,  I  cannot  accede  to  accept  the  bill.  Be- 
sides, the  Lords  have  altered  the  assessment  clauses,  and 
that,  if  the  Bill  was  otherwise  capable  of  being  relieved,  is  a 
constitutional  objection  which  can  never  be  got  over  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  therefore  goes  inevitably, 
and,  indeed,  I  fear  the  Lords  have  been  tempted  to  go 
farther  against  it  than  they  otherwise  would,  because  of  the 
report  that  any  Bill  would  be  countenanced  by  influential 
men  in  Dublin.  Heaven  help  us,  what  a  curious  race  we 
are  ! 

The  Ministry  are  strong  at  the  Court.  The  Queen  is 
full  of  intellect.  She  may  not  marry  for  years,  as  she  wdshes 
to  enjoy  her  power.  She  can  not  be  better  disposed  than 
she  is  at  present.  I  see  also  symptoms  of  a  better  feeling 
amongst  many  of  the  Tories.  The  defeat  of  the  Chartists 
at  all  the  trials,  and  the  approaching  dissolution  of  that  body 
under  the  vigorous  means  employed  by  the  Ministry,  open 
better  prospects. 

The  state  of  Europe  also  is  such  as  to  show  that  things 
cannot  remain  as  they  are. 

Yours  ever, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

I  will,  of  course,  do  the  best  I  can  for  my  friend  Wliite. 

A  letter  dated  June  10,  1839,  includes  a  list  of  eleven 
cheques,  amounting  in  all  to  £9,800,  drawn  by  O'Connell 
on  a  Bank  in  Tralee  between  December  1838  and  May  1839. 
It  then  goes  on  to  say  : — 

The  political  aspect  of  affairs  is  good.  There  is  every 
prospect  of  the  Ministry  keeping  together  and  increasing  in 
strength.  I  believe  they  are  all  become  quite  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  further  progression.  The  Corporate  Eeform  Bill 
of  the  present  year  is  much  better  prepared  than  any  former 
Bill,  but  of  course  it  is  quite  uncertain  what  the  Lords  will 
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do  with  it.     The  Session  will  not  be  long,  and  we  shall  all 
be  in  Ireland  in  July. 

There  have  been  many  applications  for  relief  from  many 
parts  of  Ireland — for  relief  in  provisions  or  money.  En- 
courage such  applications,  or  rather  stimulate  them  wherever 
there  is  real  distress.  Let  the  apj)licants  state  the  ordinary 
and  the  lyresent  price  of  potatoes  and  the  state  of  employ- 
ment ;  in  short,  everything  that  could  prove  the  necessity 
for  the  interference  of  Government. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrkk. 
(Private.)  London  :  7th  August,  39. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
Municipal  Bill  will  pass.  I  do  think  that  the  Corporation 
has  got  its  death  blow,  and  although  I  did  not  approve  of 
the  Bill  as  it  stands,  I  have  no  chance  of  successfully  oppos- 
ing it.  The  j)oint  of  privilege  will,  it  is  said,  be  conceded 
by  the  Lords,  or  so  arranged  as  not  to  have  the  objection  of 
any  validity.  My  opinion,  on  the  whole,  is  that  the  Bill 
will  pass. 

I  am,  I  confess,  very  unhappy.  I  look  upon  myself  in 
danger  of  ruin.  The  country  is  plainly  tired  out  of  my 
claims.  I  am,  indeed,  unhappy.  I  will  write  to  you  again 
on  the  painful,  painful  subject  to-morrow.  If  I  had  thought 
of  it  sooner,  I  should  have  begged  of  you  to  come  here  and 
talk  to  me — the  trip  now  is  nothing — but  it  is  too  late. 
I  do  not  believe  I  will  long  survive  the  blow  I  apprehend 
from  the  desertion  of  me  by  the  country  at  large.  It  weighs 
upon  my  heart  and  interferes  with  my  health.  All  this  is 
in  the  most  strict  secrecy.  At  my  time  of  life  mental  agony 
is  poisonous. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Again  strictly  private.  I  believe  I  must  go  to  Paris  for 
ten  days  about  General  O'Connell's  will.^ 

'  Daniel  Count  O'Connell,  the  died  in  1833  at  his  chateau  on  the 
twenty-first  child  of  his  father  and  Loire,  aged  ninety,  being  a  General  in 
mother,  and  uncle  of  the  Liberat^^r,       the  French,  and  the  oldest  Colonel  in 

VOL.  II.  O 
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The  letters  which  follow  disclose  a  strange  resolve. 
O'Connell  thinks  of  retiring  to  a  religious  house,  and  there 
ending  his  days  wrapt  in  contemplation  of  God.  This  idea 
originated  during  the  previous  year.  In  1838  Mr.  O'Neil 
Daunt  had  accepted  a  seat  in  his  carriage  to  Mount  Melleray, 
where  O'Connell  had  arranged  to  spend  a  week's  spiritual 
retreat.  The  scenery  through  which  they  passed  was  wildly 
picturesque.  They  did  not  reach  the  monastery  until  night, 
and  were  then  met  by  a  procession  of  monks  in  cowl  and 
habit,  bearing  torches,  and  headed  by  the  Lord  Abbot,  with 
his  mitre  and  crosier.  The  abbot  led  O'Connell  by  the  hand, 
and  the  monks  followed,  chanting  a  psalm.  All  advanced 
through  the  aisle  of  the  lonely  church,  the  extent  of  which, 
partly  revealed  by  the  torches,  seemed  great  from  the  intense 
darkness  that  draped  its  extreDiity.  Two  hours  after  mid- 
night Mr.  Daunt  was  awakened  by  a  violent  storm  of  rain 
and  wind.  Looking  forth  upon  the  night,  he  saw  light 
streaming  from  the  church,  and  heard,  in  the  fitful  pauses 
of  the  gust,  the  chant  of  sacred  song.  He  learned  next  day 
that  the  holy  occupants  of  the  place  were  engaged  in  the 
usual  service  of  lauds.  The  voices  streaming  out  upon  the 
dark  and  lonely  mountain  side  produced  an  effect  wild,  im- 
pressive, and  romantic. 

During  the  week  that  O'Connell  spent  at  Mount  Melleray, 
Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  "*  came  to  wait  upon  him,  but  received 
for  reply  that  the  Liberator  had  given  strict  directions  that 
he  should  not  be  disturbed  while  in  retreat. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  8th  August,  39. 
My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  Corporation  Bill  is,  after  all, 
in  a  most  awkward  predicament.  The  point  of  privilege 
cannot  be  got  over.  The  Lords  will,  of  course,  adhere  to 
their  Amendment,  and  the  Speaker  says  that  we  cannot 
suffer  them  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  opmion 

the  English,  service.     Count  O'Con-  crushed  them,  and  prevented  matters 

nell  was  in  command  of  the  infantry  going  to  the  extreme  they  did. 

of  the  garrison  of  Paris  in  the  be-  *  The  gentleman  whom  O'Connell 

ginning     of    the     Eevolution,    and  largely  helped  to  secure  the  seat  for 

always    said    that    if    Louis    XVI.  Waterford   at   the  great  election  of 

would  have    allowed    him    to    act  1826,    afterwards    Lord    Stuart    de 

against  the  mob,  as  he  asked  to  be  Decies. 
permitted   to    do,   he    would    have 
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I  gave  you  yesterday  that  the  Bill  would  pass  is  falsified  by 
the  prospects  held  out  this  dsij.  I  believe  the  Ministry 
would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  if  they  could,  but 
there  is  no  possibility  of  doing  so.  I  am  glad,  therefore, 
to  this  extent  that  the  risk  of  rejecting  the  Bill  does  not  lie 
with  me. 

See  Bay  and  Masters  of  the  Trades  Unions  and  let 
them  know  that  it  would  be  madness  to  think  of  a  run 
upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Tell  this  also  to  Barrett.  The 
second  reading  ^  has  passed  without  debate,  because  I  lose 
nothing  and  have  gained  a  day's  delay  by  letting  it  pass. 
The  grand  debate  will  be  on  Wednesday,  and  then  we  go 
on  to  battle  the  case  in  the  Committee.  I  will  have  abun- 
dant Motions  before  the  Bill  is  out  of  Committee.  I 
scarcely  think  I  will  let  them  pass  it  this  Session. 

My  own  prospects  appear  to  me  to  be  daily  darker  and 
more  dark.  It  does  mortify  me,  but  it  does  not  surprise 
me,  to  find  that  I  have  exhausted  the  bounty  of  the  Irish 
people.  God  help  me  !  What  shall  I  do  '?  I  think  of 
giving  up  my  income,  save  an  annuity  of  a  small  sum  to 
myself  and  my  two  sons,  and  going,  if  I  am  received,  to 
Clongowes,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  there.  I  want 
a  period  of  retreat  to  think  of  nothing  but  eternity.  I  sigh 
when  I  look  at  the  present  agitated  aspect  of  affairs,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  vainly  think  that  if  Ireland  thought  fit 
to  support  me  I  might  still  be  useful ;  but  it  is  plain  I 
have  worn  out  my  claim  on  the  people.  You  are  aware 
that  Connaught  is,  of  course,  estranged  from  me.  I  am,  I 
believe,  on  the  verge  of  illness — the  illness  of  despondency  ; 
but  it  is  clear  I  have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself.  I  hope 
against  hope ;  that  is,  there  is  a  lurking  expectation  about 
me  of  relief,  which  my  more  sober  judgment  tells  me  cannot 
come.  Sometimes  my  hand  shakes  as  I  write ;  but  of  this 
querulousness  there  is  more  than  enough.  I  have  not  said 
one  word  on  this  subject  to  anybody  else  but  you,  nor 
shall  I  until  we  meet  in  Dublin  and  compare  notes,  so  as 

*  Mr.  Spring  Eice's  Bill  to  renew       which  expired  at  this  time.     More 
the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,       on  this  point  presently. 

o  2 
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to  determine  as  to  my  futm-e  line  of  conduct.  For  yom- 
exertions  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough.  Your  machinery 
was  perfect,  and  its  failure  is  only  due  to  their  materials 
to  work  upon.  Still  I  do  not  regret  that  I  gave  up  my 
profession  and  refused  office.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  It 
is  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  have  one  to  whom  I  can  dis- 
burthen  my  mind. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connbll. 

I  believe  I  will  write  again  to  you  to-morrow.  Yes, 
you  shall  know  the  fate  of  the  Bill. 

The  following  [copied  from  the  original  MS.  of  O'Con- 
nell]  was  transcribed  by  his  daughter,  and  by  her  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  writer.  The  thoughts  and  reso- 
lutions so  earnestly  formed  seem  the  fruit  of  the  spiritual 
retreat  which  he  made  about  this  time, 

1st.  To  avoid  all  wilful  occasions  of  temptation. 

2nd.  To  appeal  to  God,  and  to  invoke  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  the  Saints  in  all  real  temptation. 

3rd.  To  say  the  acts  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  every 
day. 

4th.  To  repeat  as  often  as  may  be  a  shorter  form. 

5th.  To  say  daily,  at  least,  and  as  often  as  may  he,  a 
fervent  act  of  contrition. 

6th.  To  begin  every  day  with  an  unlimited  offering  of 
myself  totally  to  my  crucified  Eedeemer,  and  to  conjure 
Him  by  all  His  infinite  merits  and  divine  charity  to  take 
me  under  His  direction  and  controul  in  all  things. 

7th.  To  meditate  for  at  least  half  an  hour  every  day, 
possibly  longer,  if  God  pleases. 

8th.  *  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  &c.,'  and  St.  Bernard's 
Prayer  to  the  Virgin  as  often  as  convenient,  daily. 

9th.  Ejaculations,  invocations  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  as 
often  daily  as  may  be. 

10th.  Pray  daily  to  God,  His  blessed  Mother,  and  the 
saints  for  a  happy  death,  and  as  often  as  may  be. 
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11th.  To  avoid  carefully  small  faults  and  venial  sing,, 
even  the  smallest. 

12th.  To  aim  at  pleasing  God  in  all  my  daily  actions, 
and  to  be  influenced  by  love  of  God  in  all  rather  than  hope 
or  fear. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  9th  August,  '39. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — You  will  perceive  by  what  fell 
from  Lord  John*^  this  evening — at  least  I  collect  from 
what  he  said — that  the  present  Corporation  Bill  is  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  and  a  new  Bill  containing  the  Bill  as 
amended  by  the  Lords  brought  in  and  passed  this  Session. 
Indeed,  at  present  I  have  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  on  the 
subject.  The  consequence  will  be  that  the  present  Common 
Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen  will  be  annihilated,  and  we 
will  have  a  chance,  at  least,  of  better  men.  We  could  not 
possibly  have  worse. 

The  next  great  debate  on  the  Bank  question  ^  will  be  on 
Wednesday  next.  It  then  goes  into  Committee,  and  will 
certainly  be  several  days  in  discussion.  It  is,  however,  but 
little  likely  that  any  important  amendment  should  be  made 
in  it. 

My  mind  is  more  calm  and  resigned,  but  it  still  preys 
on  my  frame.  I,  of  course,  dislike  the  idea  of  terminating 
my  political  career  and  shrinking  into  obscurity,  but,  my 
excellent  friend,  it  is  inevitable.  I  must  take  care  of  Fitz- 
simon  ^  in  any  event.  Of  this  I  will  speak  more  so  soon  as 
I  hear  from  you.  I  am,  I  believe,  an  exceeding  blockhead 
to  entertain  hope ;  but  hope  clings  to  all. 

Send  me  the  particulars  of  the  deed  of  annuity  from 
John  Scott.     I  have  paid  the  premium  on  his  life. 

I  have  a  foolish  impatience   to  hear  from  you.     Yet 
what  can  you  say  ?     W^hat  do  you  think  of  the  harvest  ? 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

•=  Lord  John  Eussell. 

■  Proposed  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

*  His  son-in-law. 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  12tli  August,  39. 

My  dear  Friend, — It  turns  out  that  what  I  first  wrote 
to  you  of  the  clauses  respecting  freemen  is  accurate. 
There  was  a  clause  inserted  at  the  third  reading  in  the 
Lords  which  was  not  printed  in  the  Bill,  but  is  now  before 
our  House,  and  that  clause  does,  as  I  said,  confirm  all  that 
is  bad  respecting  freemen,  and  throws  in  '  Burgesses  '  for 
the  first  time.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Cabinet  find 
it  impossible  to  bring  in  another  Bill  this  Session,  and  the 
entire  stands  over  for  the  next.     This  is  certain. 

Ten  thousand  thanks  for  your  cheering  letter.  It 
removes  a  load  off  my  mind. 

The  Bank  Bill  alone  remains,  and  that  I  will  fight  step 
by  step.  It  comes  on  again  on  Wednesday,  and  Eice  will 
exert  himself  to  carry  it  through. 

In  haste,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  had  long  held  exclusive  privileges 
under  an  old  charter.  O'Connell  often  declared  that,  of  all 
countries  in  the  world,  Ireland  was  that  where  joint  stock 
banks  were  most  necessary,  but  joint  stock  banks  were  pro- 
hibited from  issuing  notes  within  fifty  miles  of  Dublin. 

In  1839,  Spring  Eice,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  renew  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
or,  as  O'Connell  said,  to  create  a  monopoly,  the  charter,  in 
point  of  fact,  having  expired.  The  question  mainly  raised 
by  Eice  was  whether  a  particular  bank  in  Ireland  should 
possess  the  unlimited  privilege  of  issuing  its  own  notes. 
O'Connell,  late  on  the  sultry  night  of  July  23, 1839,  rose  to 
oppose  the  Bill.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  members,  he  said, 
had  left  town,  and  it  was  most  unjust  to  postpone  this  dis- 
cussion to  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session.  Only  thirty-two 
members  were  present,  and  of  these  several  were  asleep. 
There  was  a  pledge  given,  he  contended,  by  a  former  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  the  monopoly  would  not  be  re- 
newed. The  result  was  that  25,000  shares  were  subscribed 
for  the  establishment  of  another  bank.  He  had  received 
letters  requesting  him  to  save  the  mercantile  community  of 
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Dublin  from  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The 
writers  knew  that  he  was  a  supporter  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  but  implored  him  in  this  instance  to  do  his 
duty,  and  wdth  God's  blessing  he  would.  Mr.  Kice  had 
talked  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  always  meeting  its  engage- 
ments, and  read  a  pamphlet  full  of  sounding  assertions  of 
its  stability  because,  indeed,  at  such  a  time  as  1798  they 
met  those  engagements.  How  did  they  meet  them  ?  By 
paying  promises  by  other  promises — by  handing  out  ten 
small  promissory  notes  for  one  large  one.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  might  as  well  refer  to  the  foolish  vengeance 
taken  by  some  of  the  rebels  when,  to  spite  the  Bank,  they 
lit  their  pipes  and  wadded  their  guns  with  bank  notes,  and 
he  might  boast  that  the  property  of  the  Bank  was  not  les- 
sened by  such  injuries.  Bank  monopoly,  O'Connell  declared, 
was  crushing  the  resources  of  Dublin,  depressing  its  trade, 
and  rendering  it  a  spectacle  of  decay.  Many  a  time  had  the 
thought  of  the  fatal  union  between  the  two  countries  come 
painfully  on  him,  but  never  more  oppressively  than  on  that 
night  when  he  saw  the  thin  House  by  which  this  question 
— so  vital  to  Ireland — was  to  be  decided.  O'Connell  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  the  following  letters  tell 
the  result. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  16th  August,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  believe  I  may  congratulate  the 
public  on  the  total  defeat  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  Bill.  Nay, 
I  may  venture  to  assure  you  that  it  cannot  pass  this  Session. 
You  will  see  that  the  House  refuses  to  be  dragged  in  the 
kennel  by  Spring  Kice.  The  House  failed  yesterday,  it  fails 
again  this  day ;  and  what  between  the  apathy  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  I  can  promise  that  the 
Bill  shall  not  pass,  until  next  year  !  There  never  was  a  more 
close  Orange  confederacy  than  that  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  an  honest  special  jury  in  political 
cases  in  Dublin  by  reason  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  Bank 
directors.^     Dishonest  and  bigoted  they  are  and  have  been. 

That   miserable   old   apostate,    Arthur    Guinness,    was 

'  Mr.   Lecky   says   that,  though      place  among  the  moneyed  men  of 
Catholics  had  begun  to  take  a  great       Ireland,    yet,  when  this   bank   was 
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chuckling  at  carrying  this  Bill.^  I  met  Tom  Wilson  ^  in 
the  street  a  few  days  ago.  I  proposed  a  compromise  highly 
advantageous  to  the  Bank.  He  treated  my  advance  with 
as  much  careless  insolence  as  could  be  consistent  with 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  personal  civility.  I  wonder 
what  he  thinks  this  evening.  By  the  failure  of  making  a 
House  this  day  I  take  it  that  the  Committee  is  at  an  end, 
and  that  Eice  must  begin  again  with  a  new  Bill  if  he  were 
to  go  on  at  all.  In  this  instance  my  political  triumph  is 
complete.  This  was  an  attempt  to  crush  Ireland  in  its 
monetary  system,  and  to  continue  a  monopoly  m  the  hands 
of  unrelenting  enemies  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  but  the  reaction  of  Irish  spirit  has  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  overthrown  the  enemy .^  I  got,  to  be  sure, 
as  little  assistance  as  possible  from  Ireland,  but  I  battled 
it  with  unflinching  constancy,  and  behold  the  end !  Eice 
has  also  failed  to  fund  his  exchequer  bills  this  day  in 
the  City.  Lord  John  [Eussell]  is  very  ill,  matters  look 
dark  at  every  side,  but  the  result  cannot  be  unfavourable  to 
Ireland — at  least  matters  can  not  be  made  worse.  But 
the  more  we  are  thrown  on  our  own  resources  the  better. 
I  intend,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  in  Dublin  in  ten 
days. 

You  shall   hear  of  every  varying   circumstance   as  it 
occurs. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

founded   in   1782,   it   was   specially  carry  out  the   system   since  known 

provided  that  no  Catholic  could  be  as  boycotting  was  then  made  by  a 

a  director  {Hist.  England,  vii.  475).  national  determination   not  to  buy 

Nous  avons  c]iang4  tout  cela.     Seve-  Guinness's  stout, 
ral  Catholics   are  now   directors   of  *  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 

the  Bank.    One  tells  me  that  during  Ireland  in  1839.    The  Bank  directors 

the  period  he  has   been    connected  were  great  Bashaws  in  those  days, 

with   it   he  never  heard  the  words  Francis  Codd  said  that  when  a  couple 

'Catholic' or 'Protestant' mentioned  of  them  took  up  position   near  the 

in  the  place.  fire  at  the  Chamber  of   Commerce 

'  O'Connell   calls  Arthur  Guin-  no  one  dared  to  invade  the  divinity 

ness  an   '  apostate  '    because,  while  which  '  hedged  '  such  '  kings.' 
he     had     formerly    supported     the  ^  The  journals  of  the  day  report 

Liberal    party,    he    voted     against  several  indignation  meetings  held  in 

O'Connell  and  Button  at  the  elec-  Dublin,   Drogheda,   Mullingar,   and 

tion  of  1836.     The  first  attempt  to  elsewhere. 
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To  P.  V,  FitzPatrick. 

Loudon  :  17th  August,  39. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — What  can  I  say  or  what  can  I  do 
for  the  Grocers  ?  I  did  all  one  man  could  for  them,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  legislative  relief.  I  know 
not  that  they  have  any  prospect  of  benefitting  themselves 
save  by  seeking  the  mercy  of  the  Government  and  giving  up 
the  sale  either  of  groceries  or  of  spirits.^  There  is  now 
nothing  else  for  it.  The  only  comfort  is  that  not  one  man 
in  Ireland  can  be  honest  unless  he  be  a  Piepealer.  Of  this 
more  hereafter. 

We  have  had  no  communication  with  or  from  Eice  since 
I  wrote  to  you  last.  The  Committee,  it  seems,  can  be  re- 
formed on  Monday,  but  nothing  effectual  shall  be  done  on 
that  day ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  will  tire  Eice 
easily  out  of  his  obstinacy.  Lord  John,  I  am  told,  is  better 
this  day,  but  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  House  again  for 
at  least  a  week. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  go  to  Paris  at  all. 
A  compromise  has  taken  place  which  will  enable  me  to  return 
to  Dublin  the  moment  Spring  Eice  permits  me — that  is, 
the  moment  this  Bill  is  disposed  of.  There  is  nothing  else 
to  detain  me.  I  hope,  therefore,  to  reach  Dublin  before  you 
leave  it. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  19th  August,  39. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you 
that  we  have  beaten  Eice  through  this  day.  The  question  is 
just  where  it  was  this  morning.  I  have  not  allowed  them 
to  advance  a  single  inch.  I  believe  we  shall  have  to-morrow 
a  compromise,  giving  all  banking  privileges  in  Dublin 
save  issuing  our  own  notes,  and  confining  the  monopoly  to 
twenty  miles.     This  will  give  us  Drogheda,  &c.  &c. 

*  See  letter  of  June  26,  1836. 
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London  :  20th  August,  39. 
The  result  of  our  figlit  against  the  Bank  will  be  known 
Bit  Jive.  If  the  Chancellor  ^  does  not  strike  I  will  not  be  able 
to  write  to  you  the  ultimate  result  in  my  second  letter,  but 
you  may  be  sure  I  will  fight  it  out.  My  expectations  are 
that  the  limits  will  be  restramed  to  twenty  miles  or  the  Bill 
given  up  altogether,  but  if  you  do  not  hear  from  me  again 
this  day,  believe  that  the  battle  is  raging  adversely — with- 
out compromise.  I  am  told  the  House  is  to  be  prorogued 
on  Tuesday  next,  and  believe  the  fact  to  be  so.  That  will 
render  it  impossible  to  carry  this  Bill.  There  is  no  danger 
of  a  pohtical  change  during  the  recess,  so  that  Ireland  will 
continue  to  be  tolerably  well  governed  in  the  interval.  I 
intend  to  address  a  letter  to  the  EngHsh  Reformers  and 
another  to  the  Irish  people.  The  time  is  come  for  calling 
for  the  appHcation  of  the  higher  rent-charge  to  the  aid  of 
the  poor-law.  I  have  now  a  double  incitement  to  hold  out  ; 
first,  the  taking  the  rent-charge  from  the  clergy,  not  of  the 
IDeople ;  that  motive  will  animate  many ;  and  the  second 
motive,  the  exoneration  from  so  much  poor  rate,  will  make 
the  prospect  agreeable  to  many  more.  It  is  a  just  and 
reasonable  ground  of  agitation. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  21st  August,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  Bank  Bill  is  thrown  out.*^ 
1  have  had  this  triumph  at  least — that  I  have  beaten  the 
very  worst  of  the  Orange  confederacies  in  Ireland.  The 
Bank  of  Ireland  never  will  get  such  good  terms  as  Eice 
would  have  given  them.  There  is  some  comfort  in  discom- 
fiting one  of  your  bitterest  enemies. 

Affairs  remain  much  as  I  have  described  them  to  you, 
the  Lords  becoming  daily  more  and  more  msolent.  Then- 
audacity  will  certainly  create  a  reaction,  but  at  present  they 

*  Of  the  Exchequer.  settled  the  question  of  banking  rela- 

*  Peel's  Act  of  1844  satisfactorily      tions. 
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are  most  malignantly  powerful,  and  direct  that  malignant 
power  chiefly  against  the  CathoHcs.  Indeed,  the  sph-it  that 
binds  together  the  Tory  party  in  this  country  is  the  '  No 
Popery '  feeling — the  hatred  of  Catholicity.  You  can  not 
form  an  idea  how  prevalent  this  feeling  is,  nor  how  much 
and  how  vivaciously  it  is  cherished  by  the  English  Parsons. 
Nothing  can  exceed  their  rage  at  findmg  the  number  of 
Catholics  and  of  Catholic  places  of  worship  increase.^  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  rejoice  in  a  rebellion  or  any  convul- 
sion that  enabled  them  to  extirpate  Catholicity  with  the 
blood  of  the  Catholics.  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
exaggerate. 

It  certainly  is  necessary  to  warn  Ireland.  Om-  registry 
force  is  dwindling  away  or  swamped  by  fictitious  votes. 
The  crisis  is  more  imminent  than  perhaps  you  imagine. 
The  state  of  Turkey  necessarily  j)reludes  to  war.  There  is 
also  an  internal  uprising  in  Europe.  The  Cossacks  are  in 
revolt  against  the  Eussian  Emperor,  though  the  truth  is 
concealed.  I  heard  within  the  last  two  days  from  Prussia, 
and  there  a  revolution  is  not  improbable,  or  at  least  an 
outbreak  and  separation  of  the  Catholic  provinces.  The 
people  of  Hanover  are  awaiting  in  a  steady  German  fashion 
a  civil  war.  There  never  was  a  period  when  the  Continent 
of  Europe  presented  more  material  for  hopes  and  fears. 
Prussia  and  Hanover  are  the  props  of  Protestantism  in 
Europe,  and  as  that  has  ceased  to  be  a  religion  and  is 
now  either  merely  political  or  indifferent,  or  infidel,  if  these 
powers  were  subverted  or  even  checked  the  increase  of 
Catholics  would  be  probably  enormous.  But  why  do  I 
dwell  on  these  points  ?  It  is  much  because  you  should 
know  all,  and  be  able  to  see  the  connexion  which  events 
there  are  likely  to  have  with  affairs  at  home. 

In  Ireland  the  Orange  faction  is  strong  because  it  is  so 

"  In    one    of    Southey's    letters  Under  date  March  13, 1832,  Southey 

(edited  by  Warter)  he  mentions  that  writes :    '  When   the   Archbishop  of 

an  English  dignitary  had  exhibited  Canterbury  was  here  about  ten  years 

to  him  with  horror  a  map  of  England  ago,  I  showed  him  a  Catholic  maga- 

with  black  dots   indicating  the  in-  zine,  and  he  gave  a  start  at  the  size 

crease  of  Eoman  Catholic   chapels.  and  pretensions  of  the  structure  ' 
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powerfully  supported  by  the  Tory  party  in  this  country. 
The  Tories  certamly  reckon  on  attaining  power,  and  if 
they  had  not  terrified  and  displeased  the  Queen  they  would 
be  now  in  authority,  and  woe  to  the  Irish  and  to  the  colonial 
Catholics  if  that  were  so  !  As  to  the  Queen,  I  have  it  from  a 
source  of  the  best  authority  that  she  is  perfectly  true.  But 
will  she  be  able  to  resist  hotJi  Houses  of  Parliament  should 
the  Tories  get  a  majority  in  the  Commons  '? 

I  wiU  develop  my  plan  of  agitation  to  you  in  this  and 
future  letters.  I  could  indeed  wish  to  rethe  altogether 
from  political  life,  for  I  have  met  some  disgusts,  but  I  really 
believe  that  we  are  near  events  which  requhe  my  assistance. 
Of  this  no  more  at  present.  I  will  only  tell  you  that  I 
propose  to  address  the  people  of  England,  and  then  the 
people  of  Ireland.  My  address  to  England  will  be  an  effort 
to  rally  the  Reformers  once  again ;  my  letter  to  the  Irish 
to  animate  them  to  the  registry,  to  the  obtaining  the  ap- 
phcation  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  to  the  poor  rate,  and 
quietly  and  cautiously  for  the  Repeal.  I  must  now  con- 
clude. 

Yours  always, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  2ith  August,  1839. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  mean  to  leave  London  early  in 
the  ensuing  week.  I  never  went  to  Ireland  at  a  more  critical 
period.  The  Tories  are  strong,  very  strong,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  then-  strength  is  the  hatred  of  Ireland 
and  of  Catholicity.  This  hate  is  burning  more  intensely 
in  proportion  as  Catholicity  increases  m  this  country. 

Our  resources  in  England  for  support  agamst  the  faction 
are  few.  It  is  true  that  the  Queen  is  steady  and  the  real 
Eeformers  are  numerous,  but  they  are  so  checked  and 
thwarted  by  the  Chartists  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
English  Pieformers  will  do  much  during  this  year  to  give 
support  to  the  popular  cause. 

The   House    of  Lords   is   nearly   all   powerful,  and  is 
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animated  with  the  very  worst  spirit  towards  Ireland.  I 
believe  that  the  desii-e  to  do  mischief  there  was  never  so 
strong.  The  minority  in  the  Commons  is  strong  also  in 
nmnbers  and,  what  is  more  formidable,  in  unity  of  action, 
while  the  Ministerial  majority  is  divided  and  some  of  its 
members  discontented.  In  short,  at  no  period  of  om*  history 
was  the  cause  of  Ireland  more  friendless  and  more  desti- 
tute of  any  prospect  of  augmenting  its  fi-iends  in  Great 
Britain. 

There  remain  only  om*  02cn  exertions.  *  Hereditary 
bondsmen,'  &c.,  is  now  becoming  a  literal  truth.  Do  not 
think  I  say  this  to  you  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  long  tried 
leader — meaning  myself — yet  I  do  believe  that  I  am  icanting 
just  now  or  I  should  think,  and  you  know  I  have  thought 
seriously,  of  dedicating  the  remaining  years  of  my  Hfe  to 
the'  solitude  of  my  native  mountains  and  the  preparation 
for  a  change  which  may  be  postponed  but  is  inevitable. 

Yet,  if  you  are  asked  my  sentiments,  communicate 
this  and  no  more :  1st,  that  my  health  and  strength  entitle 
me  to  struggle  longer  in  harness  ;  2ndly,  that  my  own  con- 
viction is,  that  I  ought  to  continue  to  struggle,  especially  as 
the  coming  poor  law  will,  when  in  action,  give  me  a  powerful 
lever  to  raise  up  even  the  sluggishness  of  the  land  to 
demand  that  the  tithe  rent-charge  should  be  applied  in 
alleviation  of  the  poor  rate.  That  is  my  first  object ; 
2d,  Corporate  Reform ;  3d,  exercise  of  fi-anchise  and  atten- 
tion to  the  registry ;  4th,  abolition  of  the  Catholic  oaths ; 
5th,  laying  the  foundation  for  the  Eepeal. 

I  have  also  the  most  important  question  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  to  be  prepared  for.  It  is  more  important  than  is 
generally  believed.  Ireland  must  put  herself  in  poHtical 
movement  again  or  nothing  can  be  obtained,  and,  what  is 
worse,  unless  we  advance  the  Orange  faction  wiU  drive  us 
back. 

All  these  reasons  convince  me  that  I  am  wanting ;  but 
my  fears  are  that  the  country  is  th-ed  of  supporting  me. 
I  fear  that  either  my  want  of  more  prominent  or  glaring 
success   has   weakened   the   tie   of   afiection   Ireland    has 
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cherished  for  me.  If  so,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
It  is  only  astonishing  how  long  practical  popularity  has 
attended  me.  It  has  placed  me  in  a  situation  in  which 
enormous  expense  was,  and  is,  inevitahle,  and  that  many 
should  desert  me  now  would  be  to  be  deplored  by  myself 
and  my  friends,  but  would  not  be  wondered  at.  These 
thoughts  inspire  me  with  melancholy  occasionally,  and  the 
more  so  as  I  feel  there  is  not  anyone  at  present  to  take  my 
place.  Conceal  nothing  from  me.  I  had  hoped,  and  still 
hope,  to  make  the  Irish  people  independent  in  their  own 
legislature.  I  see  many  occasions  Ireland  has  for  a  faithful 
and  fearless  advocate,  but  does  the  country  agree  with  me 
in  these  opinions  ?  If  so,  something  must  be  done  to  enable 
me  to  continue  my  services.  Nor  in  any  advent  shall  I 
complain.  Indeed,  I  ought  not.  You  see  I  think  on  paper 
when  I  write  to  you,  and  I  know  how  safe  I  am  in  thinking 
in  words  in  your  company.  I  have,  I  own,  a  feeling  of 
degradation  upon  me  when  I  write  of  these  things,  but  you 
will  stand  between  me  and  dishonour  if  there  be  any. 
At  all  events,  may  God's  holy  will  be  done  ! 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Joseph  Sturge.^ 

16  Pall  Mall :  August  26,  1839. 

My  respected  Friend, — I  here  insert  a  notice  of  two 
motions  which  I  intend  to  bring  before  Parliament  at  the 
earliest  period  of  the  ensuing  session  : — 

'  1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  ought  not  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  recognise  the 
independence,  as  a  State,  of  the  persons  located  on  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico,  with  which  Eepublic 
we  are  in  alliance,  and  who  have  called  themselves  the  State 
of  Texas,  unless  with  the  assent  of  the  said  Eepublic  of 
Mexico ;  and  also  unless  such  alleged  State  of  Texas  shall 

**  An  English  quaker,  one  of  hope  of  dissuading  the  Czar  from 
whose  last  acts  of  philanthropy  was  embarking  in  the  Crimean  War. 
a,  journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  the       Born  1793,  died  1859. 
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make  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  a  fundamental  law  and 
also  consent  that  the  slave  trade  shall  be  treated  as  piracy. 

'  2.  That  an  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty  humbly 
praying  that  she  may  be  pleased  to  give  directions  to  her 
Mmisters  to  endeavour  to  make  such  arrangement  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico  as  would  place  at  their  disposal  such 
a  portion  of  the  unoccupied  territory  of  that  Eepublic  on  or 
near  its  northern  boundary  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  asylum  or  free  state  of  persons 
of  colour,  her  Majesty's  subjects,  who  may  be  desirous  to 
emigrate  and  to  establish  such  free  state.' 

In  order  to  succeed  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should 
obtain  as  much  of  the  support  of  the  opponents  of  negro 
slavery  as  possible.  The  public  attention  must  be  roused 
upon  these  subjects,  for  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  have  thrown 
away  m  pure  waste  much  labour,  great  exertions,  and 
twenty  millions  of  the  pubhc  money  unless  adequate  mea- 
sures are  taken  by  this  country  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
new  slavery  states  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  the 
incalculable  quantity  of  human  misery  and  the  terrific 
slaughter  of  human  beings  which  must  ensue  from  our 
permittmg  any  other  slavery  state  to  raise  its  head. 

Look  to  Texas.  The  gang  of  land  pirates  who  have 
settled  themselves  on  the  Mexican  territory  actually  make 
negro  slavery  the  basis  of  their  association,  and  propose  to 
take  away  from  their  intended  legislature  the  power  of 
abolishing  domestic  slavery.  This  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
horrible ;  but  it  is  mfinitely  more  atrocious  in  its  necessary 
consequences.  For  if  we  permit  the  Texans  to  succeed  in 
their  odious  scheme,  there  is  room  for  forming — and  in  the 
United  States  there  is  abundant  disposition  to  form — three 
or  four  more  slave  states  m  the  unoccupied  lands  between 
the  peopled  part  of  Mexico  and  the  line  of  territory  which 
the  United  States  claim  for  themselves. 

Eeflect,  my  esteemed  friend,  upon  the  horrors,  the 
crimes,  the  atrocities  which  must  be  perpetuated  by  the 
creation  of  these  new  slave-holding  states.  Eeflect  on  the 
quantity  of  sin  and  guilt  of  every  kind  that  must  be  perpe- 
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trated  by  the  slave-breeders  of  Virginia  and  the  other  slave- 
breeding  states  of  the  North  American  Union ;  and,  upon 
the  other  hand,  only  think  of  the  indescribable  scenes  of 
cruelty  that  must  be  perpetuated  in  Africa,  and  in  the 
carrying  home  of  new  slaves  for  the  purposes  of  the  Texans 
and  the  other  white  monsters  of  these  intended  new  slavery 
states.  Of  what  avail  is  the  generous  and  noble  humanity 
of  the  British  people?  It  is  worse  than  in  vain  that  so 
many  years  of  toil,  of  literary  exertion,  of  dauntless  oppo- 
sition to  interested  tyranny,  and  of  persevering  maintenance 
of  the  cause  of  humanity  have  been  made  to  rescue  human 
nature  from  the  blood-guiltiness  of  negro  slavery.  All 
these  exertions  and  our  twenty  millions  are  thrown  away 
to  the  idle  winds  !  Fowell  Buxton  has  demonstrated  that 
the  slave  trade  has  augmented  enormously  in  amount 
and  still  more  frightfully  in  the  cruelty  and  slaughter  it 
produces,  and  that  this  augmentation  has  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  British 
colonies.  This  is  the  result  of  all  our  pains  and  all  our 
money  !  We  gave  twenty  millions  as  the  purchase-money 
of  humanity,  and  the  result  is — a  greater  accumulation  of 
still  more  atrocious  cruelty  if  we  stop  where  we  are.  Great 
Britain  will  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world.  Twenty 
millions  to  purchase  liberty  and  humanity  is  a  cheap  bar- 
gain ;  but  twenty  millions  of  sterling  money  to  purchase 
cruelty,  barbarity,  and  human  blood  is  the  worst  specula- 
tion ever  made  since  the  sun  first  shone  upon  the  earth  ! 

Be  up,  then,  and  stirring.  Call  together  the  friends  of 
humanity.  Assemble  the  apostles  of  benevolence.  Let 
the  English  people  doom  to  impeachment  any  Minister  that 
shall  dare  to  recognise  Texas  or  any  other  slave-holding 
state.  Such  a  Ministry  would  actually  be  participators  in 
all  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  increased  slave  trade 
both  internal  and  foreign. 

But  let  us  not  confine  our  efforts  to  mere  threatening  s 
or  to  the  expression  of  sentiments,  however  decided  or  ani- 
mated. Let  us  counteract  the  machmations  of  the  enemies 
of  humanity. 
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My  plan  is  this  :   to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  societies,  get  together  a  number 
of  the  friends  of  humanity  who  will  come  forward  and  sub- 
scribe a  sufficient  capital  to  form,  upon  the  New  Zealand 
plan,  a  society  sufficiently  extensive  to  constitute  a  new 
colony  or  state,  either  subject  directly  to  the  British  Crown 
or,  at  all  events,  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  rallying- point  for  all  free  persons  of  colour 
who  may  choose  to  give  their  labour  for  such  wages  as  may 
enable  them  to  become  purchasers  of  the  soil.     For  the 
present  I  need  not  enter  into  details,  the  plan  of  the  South 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  societies  will  enable  you  and 
the  other  friends  of  humanity  to  work  out  my  system  into 
practical  effect.     With  this  view  a  communication  should 
be  had  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment.    It  is  so  entirely  the  interest  of  the  Mexicans  to  form 
a  colony  of  free  persons  of  colour  between  them  and  the 
North  Americans,  that  I  should  presume  they  will  readily 
enter  into  our  plan.     This  colony  should  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  Texans  and  the  sea.     It  should  be  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  free  men  of  colour  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  naturally  enough  disgusted  with  the  paltry  injustice  of 
being  called  '  free,'  while  they  are  deprived  of  all  the  prac- 
tical rights  of  freemen.     In  short,  I  think  it  will  strike  your 
mind,  as  it  does  mine,  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
advantages  w^ould  be  derived  from  the  existence  of  such  a 
colony.     But  no  time  should  be  lost  in  laymg  the  founda- 
tion of  a  society  to  form  it.     An  mtelligent  agent  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  Mexico.     I  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  Santa  Anna,  and  I  thmk  he  would  at  once  see  the  great 
advantages   to   the   Mexican  Republic  of  having  an  esta- 
blishment of  free  men  of  colour  intervenmg,  as  it  were, 
between   Mexico   and  the  United  States.     At  aU   events, 
even  should  Santa  Anna  not  be  in  power  it  is  impossible 
that  any  government  in   Mexico   should   be   blind  to  the 
multitudinous  advantages  which  a  wise  colonisation  of  free 
men  of  colour  w^ould  necessarily  confer  upon  the  Mexican 
States.     Let  me,  then,  conjure  you  to  reflect  deeply  upon 

VOL.  II.  p 
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the  suggestions  I  thus  make.  Should  you  see  the  subject 
in  the  same  hght  that  I  do,  I  know  you  will  at  once  begin  to 
act.  You  have  already  been  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race, 
and  if  you  succeed  in  preventing  new  slavery  states,  and 
above  all,  if  you  succeed  in  establishing  in  a  genial  climate 
a  colony  or  state  where  free  men  of  colour  will  be  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  the  white  people,  you  will  have  formed 
a  basis  on  which  can  be  constructed  the  entire  emanci- 
pation, all  over  the  world,  of  the  hitherto  neglected  and 
oppressed  black  population. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Redmond  O'DriscoU.^ 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  November  19th,  1839. 

You  have  published  a  letter  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Herbert '  respecting  a  statement  made  by  me  at  the 
late  meeting  in  Killarney.  That  letter  does,  on  the  face 
of  it,  contain  much  presumptuous  absurdity.  To  make 
this  plain,  I  will  just  state  the  facts.  At  the  meeting 
in  question  I  was  tracing  the  atrocities  of  the  Orange 
faction  in  Ireland  in  former  days.  I  specified,  among 
others,  the  law  which  had  been  passed  in  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick,  and  by  which,  if  a  Catholic  purchased 
an  estate,  paying  the  price,  any  Protestant  could  by  law 
take  away  the  estate  from  the  Catholic,  and  leave  him  at 
the  total  loss  of  both  his  estate  and  his  purchase-money. 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Herbert  does  not  venture  to  deny  that 
this  was  the  state  of  the  law  when  I  was  born,  and  for 
some  years  aftei',  although  he  had  a  deep  mterest  in 
denying  it  if  he  could,  as  he  belonged  to  the  political  party 
who  would  re-enact  that  law  if  they  had  the  power,  although 
he,  individually,  might  oppose  its  re-enactment.  To  illus- 
trate the  mischief  of  that  law,  I  stated  what  I  had  re- 
peatedly heard  from  my  late  uncle,  Maurice  O'Connell,  of 
Darrynane,  that  when  the  estate  of  '  Tomies  on  the  Lake  ' 
was  offered  for  sale  he  agreed  to  purchase  it,  and  had  the 

^  A  journalist  of  Cork.  Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  of  Muckross^ 

'  In  1857,  during   the  adminis-       became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
tration  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  late 
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purchase -money  ready ;  and  that  thereupon  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Mr.  Herbert  sent  him  a  comiiiunication  to  this 
effect,  that  if  he  (my  uncle)  became  the  purchaser,  he  (Mr. 
Herbert)  would  immediately  file  a  bill  of  discovery — that 
was  the  technical  name  of  this  legalised  plunder — against 
my  uncle,  and  deprive  him  of  the  estate.  So  that  my  uncle 
would  have,  in  that  case,  lost  his  money  and  his  lands. 

On  this  communication  my  uncle,  of  course,  withdrew 
from  the  purchase.  Mr.  Herbert  afterwards  became  the 
possessor  of  the  estate  at  a  sum  considerably  less  than  my 
uncle  was  to  have  given  for  it.  Such  was  the  statement 
which  my  uncle  frequently  made.  It  was  with  him  a 
common  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  iniquitous  penal 
laws.  If  born  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  I  was  quite 
too  young  to  have  known  any  of  the  facts  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I  therefore  took  them  and  told  them  on  his 
authority.  That  authority  no  man  who  knew  my  revered 
uncle  would  or  could  doubt.  He  died,  in  his  ninety-sixth 
year,  m  1828.  He  carried  with  him  to  the  age  of  close 
upon  a  century  all  the  clearness  of  a  powerful  intellect, 
and  what  is  still  more  rare,  all  the  tenderness  of  an 
affectionate  heart.  In  the  year  before  he  died  he  wrote  a 
splendid  letter  to  the  Catholic  Association,  in  which  he 
distinctly  alluded  to  this  very  transaction.  My  beloved 
uncle !  How  those  who  knew  you  would  be  astonished  at 
the  flippant  contradiction  of  this  uncivil  young  man ! 
though,  indeed,  the  lame  and  impotent  reasons  on  which 
he  has  based  that  contradiction  would  console  them  for  its 
hardihood.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  singular  accuracy 
and  of  the  highest  order  of  integrity.  In  Kerry  everybody 
knows  that  he  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy- governor  of 
the  county — so  soon  as  Catholics  could  hold  the  com- 
mission ;  that  he  was  a  grand  juror  from  the  same  period 
until,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  he  ceased  to  attend  the 
Assizes ;  that  he  was  a  man  esteemed  by  everyone  who 
knew  him.  Why  should  such  a  man  invent  what  in  that 
case  would  have  been  a  gross  calumny  ?  He  had  no  object 
to  gain  by  it.     He  entertained  no  resentment  against  the 

P  2 
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individual,  he  only  blamed  the  law ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
said  that  Mr.  Herbert  had  behaved  fairly  to  him  in  caution- 
ing him  beforehand.  Others  would  have  allowed  him  to 
purchase,  and  then  taken  the  property  without  any  price,  as 
the  law  would  have  enabled  them  to  do.  He  entertained  no 
hostility  to  Mr.  Herbert  or  to  his  family.  On  the  contrary, 
this  young  gentleman's  grandfather  stood  several  contests 
for  the  representation  of  Kerry.  My  uncle  supported  him 
in  every  one  of  these  contests,  and  was  always  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  Herbert  family.  It  is,  therefore, 
utterly  impossible  that  he  should  have  invented  the  story, 
and  I  am  sure  the  conviction  of  its  truth  will  never  be 
weakened  by  any  contradiction  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Herbert,  however  unqualified  or  discourteous. 

But  this  young  man  verily  has,  he  says,  reasons  to 
sustain  his  contradiction  !  Now  do  just  look  at  the  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  sound  reasoning  he  gives  us.  Here  it 
is.  He  has  in  his  possession  the  deeds  and  documents — 
the  papers,  the  proposal,  and  the  letters  relating  to  the 
purchase,  and  in  all  these,  he  says,  there  is  not  one  word 
respecting  the  transaction  alluded  to  ! 

What  a  happy  discovery  !  what  a  demonstrative  proof  ! 
just  as  if  the  very  thing  which  should  7iot  appear  in  the 
papers,  letters,  and  muniments  of  the  title  would  not  be 
precisely  such  a  transaction  as  I  have  stated ! 

Does  the  young  gentleman  imagine  that  there  could  be 
found  any  human  being  so  devoid  of  rational  faculties  as  to 
leave  amongst  the  muniments  of  his  title  such  a  blot  as 
this  ?  for,  as  between  him  and  the  seller  of  the  estate,  it 
would  have  been  a  fatal  blot  on  the  title.  And  because 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Herbert  does  not  discover  that  the 
evidence  of  such  a  blot  is  preserved  among  the  papers  re- 
lating to  this  purchase  he  comes  forward,  and,  in  as  offen- 
sive terms  as  he  could  compose,  denies  that  the  transaction 
ever  took  place. 

I  do  remember  a  witness  once,  in  one  of  our  courts, 
solemnly  swore  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  search  an  empty 
trunk  and  that  he  was  astonished  to  find  nothing  in  it  !  Mr. 
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Henry  Arthur  Herbert  is  one  of  the  white  witches  who 
would,  from  finding  nothing  in  an  empty  trunk,  draw  grave 
and  potent  conckisions  of  irresistible  logic. 

Wishing  him  better  temper  and  sounder  reasoning 
powers,  I  remain,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  great  gate  of  Bandon  once  bore  the  inscription  : — 

Turk,  Jew,  or  atheist 

May  enter  here  — but  not  a  Papist. 

Which  Swift  supplemented  with — 

Whoever  wrote  this  wrote  it  well, 

The  same  is  written  on  the  gates  of  Hell. 

Times,  however,  had  now  changed.  In  November  1839, 
Henry  Townsend,  a  local  Protestant  and  descendant  of  a 
Cromwellian  settler,  invited  O'Connell,  in  the  name  of  the 
Liberals  of  the  West  Eiding  of  Cork,  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  evincing  their  respect  by  giving  him  a 
public  dinner  in  Bandon.  '  Your  refusal  to  take  office  of 
the  highest  order,'  he  wrote,  '  lest  it  should  interfere  with 
your  active  services  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  Ireland, 
your  wise  and  statesmanlike  determination  to  support  a 
Government  of  whose  administration  you  justly  approve, 
and  your  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  happy  union  of  all 
sects  and  parties,  clearly  demonstrate  a  powerful  mmd,  cal- 
culated to  surmount  every  difficulty  that  forms  an  obstacle 
to  the  accomplishment  of  those  great  and  necessary  objects 
so  essential  to  the  future  happiness  of  our  country. 

'  To  further  this  blessed  sentiment  of  Christian  charity 
among  all  classes  of  Irishmen  it  is  that  those  whose  wishes 
I  have  the  honour  to  convey  to  you  (professing  different 
creeds)  ask  you  as  a  favour  to  name  a  time  when  you  can, 
with  the  least  inconvenience  to  yourself,  honour  the  Ee- 
formers  of  the  West  Eiding  of  Cork  with  your  company  at 
a  public  dinner  to  be  given  in  the  town  of  Bandon.' 

To  Henry  Townsend,  D.L. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  November  19th,  1839. 

I  accept  the  invitation  with  mingled  sentiments  of  pride 
and  pleasure.     The  manner  in  which  you  have  conveyed  it 
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would  alone  be  sufficient  to  give  me  most  cordial  satisfac- 
tion. If  I  had  talents  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  my 
insatiable  desire  to  promote  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
our  beloved  country,  I  might  aspire  to  the  honour  to  be 
ranked  amongst  her  greatest  benefactors.  But,  alas  !  I 
have  only  the  ardent  inclination  and  the  continuous  activity 
to  advance  her  interests.  These  I  cheerfully  devote  to  her 
service,  hoping  that,  with  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  men 
like  you,  some  substantial  benefit  may  be  achieved. 

You  do  me  but  justice  in  saying  that  I  have  shown  an 
anxious  desire  to  promote  the  happy  union  of  all  sects  and 
parties.  That  is,  indeed,  the  great  object  of  my  political 
life.  If  that  great  object  could  be  attained,  our  country 
would  be  as  free  and  more  prosperous  than  any  other  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  have  all  the  great  elements  which  produce  legisla- 
tive independence  and  agricultural,  as  well  as  commercial 
prosperity. 

But  dissension  and  religious  animosity  have  blighted  all 
the  previous  exertions  of  good  men  and  all  the  proffered 
blessings  of  a  bountiful  Providence.  Patriotism  in  Ireland 
em^Dhatically  consists  in  causing  the  inhabitants  to  combme 
and  coalesce  in  the  true  spirit  of  human  benevolence  and 
Christian  charity. 

If  the  people  of  Ireland,  now  approaching  to  nine  mil- 
lions,^ were  reconciled  to  each  other  and  would  co-operate 
for  the  common  good,  what  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  could  be  more  powerful  or  more  capable  of  producing 
all  the  blessings  of  peace  and  all  the  sweet  comforts  of  the 
social  state  ?  It  is  because  of  the  incalculable  value  of 
extinguishing  national  dissension  that  you,  and  men  like 
you,  are  so  truly  estimable';  Protestants  who,  like  you, 
struggle  to  promote  Christian  goodwill  to  the  sacrifice  of 
sectarian  prejudice  and  interests  are,  indeed,  most  cherished 
by  the  real  friends  of  Ireland. 

But  there  never  was  a  period  at  which  it  was  so 
necessary  for  the  real  reformers  and  patriots  of  Ireland 

-  The  population  is  not  four  millions  now. 
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to  combine.  The  spirit  of  Toryism  is  rife  in  England. 
The  revohitionary  mania  is  abroad  and  would  wreak  its 
choicest  vengeance  on  Ireland.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
sanguinary  and  misguided  Chartists  seek  to  overthrow  the 
groundworks  of  the  social  state — the  protection  of  property 
and  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
oligarchy,  headed  and  conducted  by  the  peerage,  strenu- 
ously endeavour  to  subjugate  the  throne  and  rule  with  ab- 
solute sway  the  destinies  of  the  people.  Each  party  is 
numerous  and  influential.  Both  are  equally  traitors  to  the 
Queen  and  the  country.  The  Chartists  are  the  less  for- 
midable of  the  two,  because  their  only  means — physical 
force — can  be  easily  and  effectually  resisted.  '  The  Oli- 
garchs '  have  alreadj'^  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  their 
own — the  House  of  Peers — and  they  almost  predominate 
over  the  Commons  House.  Much  may  be  left  undone 
which  the  Lords  would  wish  to  see  accomplished,  but 
nothing  can  be  done  which  they  oppose.  Li  this  state  of 
affairs,  if  they  could  control  the  Queen,  the  oligarchy 
would  be  complete,  and  the  people  of  England  would  be 
slaves — alas  !  many  of  them  willing  slaves. 

Unable  to  succeed  by  cajoling  and  deludmg  the  Queen, 
the  aristocrats  are  throwing  off  the  mask  and  beginning 
to  avow  then-  treasonable  designs.  Bradshaw  and  Eoby 
speak  out  that  which  others  secrete  and  more  securely 
contemplate. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  Irish  reformers  to  combine 
and  consolidate  their  strength  it  is  the  present.  I  there- 
fore rejoice  at  having  this  opportunity  to  preach  within 
the  walls  of  Bandon  the  pure  doctrines  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  to  advocate  there  the  great  prhiciple  of  freedom  of 
conscience,  the  leading  topic  of  my  political  and  public  life, 
and,  above  all,  to  solicit  there  '  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
amongst  men.' 

Let  us  then  show  our  enemies  the  bounty  and  Christian 
charity  of  the  principle  we  profess  and  practice  ;  and  if 
there  be  m  the  Bandon  district,  as  I  can  well  believe  there 
are,  any  worthy  men  who  mistake  our  motives  or  misunder  • 
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stand   our    objects,   let   us   convince   them  of  their  error 
and  bold  out  to  them  the  hand  of  peace  and  fellowship. 
Your  obliged  and  very  faithful, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  7th  December,  1839. 
I  arrived  only  this  day  from  Bandon,  where  everythmg 
went  on  in  the  best  possible  style.      You  alwaj^s  put  me  in 
spirits.     Whether  we  succeed  or  fail,  may  God  bless  you  ! 
I  really  do  want  the  2)leasures  of  hope. 

Could  you  send  me  the  Dublin  Revieiv  ^  in  a  Castle  frank  ? 

To  Joseph  Pease,  M.P.^ 

Dan-ynane  Abbey :  13th  Dec.  1839. 

Eespected  Friend, — I  wish  to  remind  you  of  our  clients, 
especially  your  clients,  the  people  of  India.  I  do  think  it 
must  be  admitted  that  our  first  public  meeting  was  of 
essential  utility ;  it  launched  the  great  cause  favourably, 
but  now  that  it  is  on  the  ocean  we  must  carry  sail  and  seek 
a  strong  and  prosperous  gale.  To  drop  metaphor,  which, 
indeed,  is  not  suitable  to  so  important  a  subject,  I  would 
very  respectfully  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  bringing 
the  matter  before  Parliament  as  speedily  as  possible.  We 
must  be  defeated  twenty  times  before  we  can  succeed.  The 
English  people  are  careless  respecting  the  Indians,  especially 
by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  un- 
fortunate natives  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  our  other  territories 
there.  They  never  will  be  roused  until  thej  are  made  to 
understand  the  misery  the  Indian  people  endure  from  our 
misgovern ment.  We  have  the  strongest  case  that  ever  was 
handled  b}"  the  advocates  of  humanity.  First,  the  misery, 
the  wretchedness  created  by  our  misgovernment  are  on 
the  greatest  and  most  continuous  scale  that  ever  yet  was 
known  in  human  story.      Second,  this  misgovernment  is, 

^  This  Keview   belonged  to   the  *  Joseph  Pease,  M.P.  for  South 

class   of    serial   that,    according   to  Durham,  born  1800,  died  1872.     He 

Southey,  made  the  Primate  of  Eng-  was  the  first  Quaker  sent  to  Parha- 

land  start  (p.  203,  ante).  ment. 
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in  fact,  as  useless  to  us  as  it  is  horribly  afflictive  to  the 
natives.  We  would  obtain  more  revenue  if  we  adopted  a 
humane,  just,  and  protective  course.  But  why  should  I 
dwell  on  topics  which  are  familiar  to  your  mind — you  who 
are  the  real  parent  of  this  cause  ?  My  object  is  to  instigate 
you  to  active  measures.  On  this  subject  the  first  and  last 
thing  necessary  is  public  agitation ;  there  should  be  a  meeting 
as  soon  as  Parliament  sits.  A  petition  should  be  presented 
to  the  Lords  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  a  little  astray  at 
the  last  meeting,  but  who  will,  even  to  eclipse  so  humble  a 
being  as  myself,  which  he  can  easily  do,  exert  himself  to 
a  splendid  effect.  Everything  is  j)ropitious  for  our  purjDoses  ; 
even  the  recent  successes  of  our  arms  add  to  the  public 
interest,  and,  opening  as  they  do  fresh  views  of  increased 
dominion,  make  it  doubly  imperative  on  us  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  present  system  of  plunder  of  the  agri- 
culturalists. More  than  one  hundred  miUions  of  human 
beings  are  under  our  control;  they  have  oppressors  and 
plunderers  in  abundance.  How  few  friends,  how  few  dis- 
interested advocates  have  they  ?  Again,  my  excellent  sir, 
permit  me  to  remind  you  that  the  question  of  compensation 
for  the  opium  delivered  up  by  Captain  Elliott  will  come 
liefore  Parliament ;  we  must  not  allow  one  shiUing  to  be 
paid  for  that  hideous  poison.  This,  I  say  emphatically,  is 
the  time  to  strike  a  great  blow,  to  extend  our  forces,  to 
rouse  all  the  humanity  and  all  the  pure  religion,  pure  and 
undefiled  before  God,  in  the  British  Isles  to  the  rescue  of 
the  miserable  natives,  to  insist  upon  fixed  tenures  and 
moderate  rents.  The  former  is  more  important  still  than 
the  latter,  but  both  are  an  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  as  well  as  to  the  attaining  of  any  of  the  comforts 
of  existence  by  the  now  oppressed  natives.  I  am  a  practised 
agitator,  and  I  know  that  you  can  never  succeed  in  the 
most  just  cause  without  agitating  the  public  mind  until 
you  obtain  a  sufficient  moral  force  by  means  of  public 
opinion. 

Pardon  me — I  know  you  will — for  this  lengthened  tres- 
pass.    My  object  will  be  attained  if  you  determine  to  come 
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to  London  and  have  a  public  meeting.     Nothing  but  good 
can  come  of  it. — Yours  very  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

DaiTynane  Abbey  :  14tli  Dee.  1839. 

I  will  give  opinions  while  in  Dublin  to  any  persons 
unwise  enough  to  pay  for  them. 

Your  sanguine  temperament  has  given  me  cheerful  feel- 
ings and  pleasant  anticipations.     Many  thanks. 

To  Archhishop  MacHale. 

Merrion  Square  :  23rd  December,  1839. 

My  dear  and  most  esteemed  Lord, — If  the  period  we 
have  arrived  at  were  not  one  of  singular  interest  I  should 
not  obtrude  on  your  Grace's  time  or  attention.  I,  however, 
believe  that  a  crisis  of  deeper  interest  has  not  arisen  for 
many  years,  nor  one  which  in  my  humble  judgment  could 
be  more  capable  of  being  converted  into  purposes  of  such 
great  utility  for  Ireland.  It  is  this  conviction  which  em- 
boldens me  to  ask  your  Grace  for  advice  and  for  co-operation. 

The  time  is  come  when  all  Catholic  Ireland  should  rally 
— should  form  a  strong  and  universal  combination. 

The  Tories  are  united ;  you  perceive  that  they  are 
daily  becoming  less  careful  to  conceal  their  intentions. 
They  avow  their  bitter  hostility  to  the  religion  and  to  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

The  furious  and  most  sincere  of  the  British  Tories  avow 
their  intention  to  re-enact  the  Penal  Code,  whilst  the  more 
wily  declare  their  designs  not  to  go  farther  than  to  render 
the  Emancipation  Act  a  mere  dead  letter — to  leave  it  on 
the  Statute  book,  but  to  render  it  totally  inoperative  in 
practice.  I  care  little  for  its  not  being  repealed  in  point  of 
law  if  it  be  repealed  in  fact  and  in  operation. 

The  mainspring  of  Tory  hostility  to  Ireland  is  hatred  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  This  is  not  to  be  endured.  We  can- 
not suffer  ourselves  to  be  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
bruta^l  Orangemen  of  either  countries. 
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We  want  protection  for  the  Catholic  against  all  parties, 
Mmisterial  as  well  as  Tories.  My  object  would  be  once 
again  to  organise  all  Catholic  Ireland  in  an  effort  of  resist- 
ance to  all  our  enemies. 

It  is  j)roposed  by  some  Catholics  of  the  very  moderate 
party  to  make  the  basis  of  our  new  exertions  a  declaration 
that  the  Catholics  are  now  too  numerous,  possess  too  much 
property  and  intelligence,  and  are  too  brave  to  submit  to 
any  inferiority  in  their  native  land ;  and  of  course  that,  at 
the  price  of  life  and  fortune,  they  are  ready  to  resist  by  all 
means  within  the  law  and  constitution  all  and  every  oppres- 
sion. These  general  principles  will  include  all  details,  and, 
of  course,  involve  the  application  of  the  tithe  rent-charge 
to  public  purposes.  I  know  the  Education  question  creates 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  general  co-operation  between  the 
Catholics.  But  for  that  I  should  expect  the  signatures  of 
all  the  Catholics,  prelates,  priests,  and  people,  to  an  ex- 
ceedmgly  strong  declaration  of  determined  resistance  to  the 
threatened  oppression. 

Would  to  God  I  could  interfere  to  have  your  Grace  and 
Dr.  Murray  understand  each  other ;  I  mean,  agree  together 
on  the  proper  securities  against  anti-Catholicism  in  the  plan 
of  general  education.  This  wish  is,  I  fear,  an  idle  one,  but 
if  your  Grace  were  in  Dublin  I  do  think  something  might 
be  done  to  satisfy  your  just  apprehensions.  The  scheme  of 
giving  Government  dominion  over  Catholic  education  is 
failing  on  the  Continent,  as  the  Catholic  people  grow 
alarmed  at  its  tendency. 

We  have  ourselves  to  fight  the  battle  of  Ireland  and 
Catholicity  against  the  Orange  and  Tory  faction.  I  am 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  part  you  will  take ;  your  co-operation 
would,  in  my  mmd,  be  quite  decisive  of  success.  Of  course 
I  will  not  take,  nor  allow  to  be  taken,  any  step  inconsistent 
with  law ;  nor  would  I  ask  that  your  Grace  should  commit 
yourself  one  inch  bej^ond  your  own  inclination,  but  I  do 
want  your  countenance — your  something  more  than  mere 
acquiescence.    The  larger  that  more  is  the  better. 

Indeed,  I  do  believe  the  fate  of  Catholic  Ireland  is  now 
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in  your  hands.  If  \Ye  had  you  going  with  us  in  the  strength 
of  your  judgment  there  would  arise  a  combination  more 
powerful  than  the  old  Catholic  Association. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Loudon  :  17th  Jany.  1840. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  meetings  in  Manchester^ 
were  most  glorious.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  better 
received  than  I  was,  though,  of  course,  there  were  many 
Chartists  present  in  such  an  assembly. 

Yarde-Buller  has  been  selected  to  make  the  anti- 
Ministerial  motion,  as  being  supposed  not  to  be  a  Tory ;  but 
that  is  a  mere  supposition.  He  is  as  malevolent  a  Tory  as 
any  amongst  them.  But  I  am  assured  that  we  shall  beat 
them,  and  the  lowest  calculation  is  by  twelve.  The  Eadi- 
cals  will  on  this  occasion  vote  with  us  to  a  man.  After 
that  motion  no  other  attempt  to  distort  the  Ministry  will  be 
made  by  the  Tory  j)ower.  Some  say  our  majority  will  be 
near  thirty ;  but  all  agree  that  we  shall  have  a  majority .'^ 

I  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  Char- 
tists will  soon  be  exploded.  All  the  reasonable  men  will 
join  the  Eeformers.  This  change,  if  it  takes  place,  will 
have  a  more  powerful  effect  than  you  can  easily  suppose 
without  knowing  more  of  the  working  of  the  internal  policy 
of  this  country  than  anyone  in  Ireland. 

We  expect  to  gain  all  the  elections  except  Newark ;  that 
will  be  a  great  loss  in  the  person  of  the  Solicitor-General. 

The  House  of  Commons  will  firmly  assert  its  privileges, 
and  all  other  bodies  must  therefore  yield. 

Private.  I  send  this  day  a  cheque  to  Wright  for  £500. 
This  is  for  London  expenses.    The  action  at  the  suit  of  Live- 
sey  costs  me  £174  !  !  !     What  we  suffer  for  our  country ! 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

^  The  Anti-Corn  Law  banquet.  was  defeated  by  twenty-one  votes  on 

^  Sir  J.  Yarde-BuUer's  motion  of       January  31. 
want  of  confidence  in  tlie  Ministry 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  29th  January,  1840. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  enclose  j^ou  a  cheque  for 
4^310.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  the  political  pro- 
spects are  daily  becoming  more  bright.  The  debate  last 
night  was  all  in  favour  of  Ministers.  There  never  was 
such  a  contrast  as  that  between  the  miserable  drivelling  of 
the  Opposition  and  the  powerful  discourses  at  our  side. 
We  will,  I  now  think,  have  a  majority  of  twenty.  I  know 
two  belonging  heretofore  to  the  Tory  ranks  who  will  cer- 
tainly vote  with  us.  We  fear  no  defection  but  that  of 
Fielden  of  Oldham.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  William 
Molesworth  has  come  up  to  town  for  the  express  purpose  of 
supportmg  the  Ministry.  In  short,  this  attempt  to  upset 
the  Admmistration  will  give  it  additional  strength.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  another  year  of  a  Liberal  Government,  not 
the  least. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are  not  to  be 
any  creations  of  titles  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage.'^  I 
have  this  from  the  very  highest  authority. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  3rd  February,  1840. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Be  joyful  and  rejoice  and  thank 
God,  for  the  Tories  are  completely  discomfited.  They  are 
in  absolute  despair  of  gaining  office.  A  high  man  amongst 
them  said  to  me  in  a  private  conversation  that  he  admitted 
the  debate  ^  did  the  Tories  the  greatest  disservice,  and  that 
the  Whigs  had  ensured  another  year  of  office.  The  truth 
is,  Peel  sees  distinctly  that  he  cannot  hold  power  in  this 
country  with  his  present  adherents  without  risking  a  revo- 
lution. For  m}^  own  part,  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  my 
conviction  is  that  the  Tories  will  never  obtain  the  Govern- 

'  Of  Queen  Victoria  with  Prince  ^  On  Sir  J.   Yarde-Baller's   mo- 

Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg.  tion. 
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ment  of  this  country.  All  Peel's  adherents  of  the  violent 
school  are  quite  mad  with  him.  They  say  he  has  betrayed 
them.  The  truth  is,  this  attack  on  the  Ministry  was 
directed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  Apsley  House 
meeting  the  day  before  the  Session  commenced.  Stanley, 
amongst  the  Commoners,  was  violently  favourable  to  the 
attempt.  They  are  all  distracted  at  their  utter  defeat* 
The  Ministry  have  a  good  working  majority — over  twenty 
— during  this  Parliament  to  turn  the  scale  against  them, 
so  that  you  may  congratulate  all  the  friends  of  Ireland  on 
the  stability  of  the  Administration.  In  fact,  there  is  a  real 
reaction  against  the  Tories.  The  Tory  Radicals  are  almost 
annihilated,  and  the  spirit  of  Reform,  believe  me,  for  I 
knoiv  it,  will  soon  be  roused  in  a  shape  highly  useful  to  the 
present  Ministers.  Rejoice,  then,  and  be  glad,  for  the  foe 
is  really  prostrate. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Feb.  4,  1840. 

All  I  can  say  of  politics  is  that  we  are  now  soberly  en- 
gaged enjoying  our  triumph,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
Ministers  remaining  in  office,  with  the  additional  conviction 
gaining  ground  that  the  Tories  never  will  regain  power. 
Blessed  be  God,  the  Queen  is  exceedingly  angry  with  the 
Tories  !  They  had  done  all  they  can  to  spite  and  thwart 
her.     So  much  the  better  for  honest  folk. 

Yours  ever  most  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  James  Martin. 

London  :  4th  February,  1840. 

My  dear  Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  the 
Trades  Political  Union,  the  answer  of  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby  ^  on  the  subject  of  the  petition  to  Her  Majesty  on 
behalf  of  Frost  *  and  his  fellow-convicts,  which  was  signed 

"  Then  Home  Secretary.  which  the  mayor  received  a  bad 
'  John  Frost,  an  ex-magistrate,  wound ;  but  a  volley  from  the  mili- 
had  been  found  guilty  of  high  trea-  tary  having  left  twenty  of  the  Char- 
son  for  his  descent  on  Newport  at  tists  dead  and  numbers  wounded, 
the  head  of  10,000  armed  Chartists.  Frost's  followers  dispersed  in  confu- 
A   brisk   fire   was   kept   up,  during  sion. 
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by  me  as  President  of  the  Trades  Union.  It  confirms  the 
gratifying  fact  that  the  Hves  of  these  unfortunate  men  are 
to  be  spared,  though  the  enormity  of  their  guilt  forbids 
that  they  should  remain  altogether  unpunished.  I  sub- 
mitted to  his  Lordship  that  the  Irish  were  peculiarly  en- 
titled to  be  heard  favourably  by  our  most  gracious  Queen, 
as  they  had  never  countenanced  the  guilty  pursuits  of  the 
Chartists ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  rejected  and  defeated 
the  missionaries  who  had  come  to  Ireland  to  preach  Char- 
tist violence  and  insurrection.  I  stated,  also,  that  the 
members  of  the  Trades  Political  Union  were  foremost  in 
this  loyal  demonstration.  I  do  trust  that  your  petition 
was  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  wise  and  humane  deter- 
mination of  the  Ministry  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  an  act 
of  mercy  so  congenial  to  her  very  amiable  feelings  and 
goodness  of  heart. 

Believe  me  to  be, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  6th  February,  1840. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — There  never  was  such  a  storm  ^ 
for  nothing  as  the  Flour  question.  How  ignorant  Bianconi 
and  Co.  are  when  they  tell  you  they  would  not  object  to 
the  introduction  of  American  ivheat,  but  do  to Jiour.  Why, 
the  wheat  can  at  present  be  imported  and  always  could. 
In  England  flour  can  also  be  imported,  but  it  cannot  in 
Ireland.  So  far  the  Corn  Laws  in  both  countries  differ. 
There  is  an  additional  monopoly  in  Ireland,  namely,  that  of 
flour.  This  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  millers.  You 
know,  and  the  world  knows,  I  oppose  every  kind  of  monopoly, 

-  I   can   find   no   report   of  the  ing  that  '  so   much   of  the   Act  of 

meeting  in  question,  but  the  cause  George  IV.  as  prohibits  the  impor- 

of  '  the  storm  '   is    easily  gathered.  tation  into  Ireland  of  wheat,  meal 

The   Dublin  Evening  Post  of  Feb-  and  flour  be  repealed.'     At  last  Free 

ruary   8,  1840,    mentions   that    the  Trade  was  carried,  mainly  through 

duty  of  20s.  8d.  had  been  paid  on  the  energy  of  Cobden,  in  1846  ;  and 

foreign  wheat   in  Dublin,  but   that  statues  have  been  raised  to  him  as 

'  now  a  further  advance  on  that  rate  its  '  Apostle  ' ;  but  the  principle  had 

of    duty  '   had   been  levied.      Soon  been  advocated  by  Adam  Smith  so 

after  I  find  a  Bill  brought  in  provid-  far  back  as  1776. 
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and  above  all,  the  Corn  Law  monopoly,  and  I  would  make 
myself  ridiculous  and  contemptible  if  I  were  to  stand  by 
the  Irish  millers'  monopoly,  superinduced  as  it  is  upon 
the  original  Corn  Law  monopoly,  and  aggravating  it  of 
necessity. 

The  reason  why  the  second  monopoly — the  millers'  — 
on  the  back  of  the  other — the  Corn  Law- — has  been  allowed 
to  subsist  is  that  Ireland  is  a  country  exporting  wheat  and 
flour.  Until  the  last  two  seasons  I  cannot  find  that  there 
was  any  foreign  corn  imported  into  Ireland.  I  do  not  find 
either  at  the  Board  of  Trade  or  from  practical  millers  that 
a  single  grain  had  been  previously  imported.  But  these 
two  years  the  quantity  of  Irish  wheat  is  small,  and  there- 
fore some  foreign  wheat  has  been  introduced,  but  the  quan- 
tity, after  all,  is  i-eni  very  inconsiderable. 

Now  the  last  Irish  wheat  crop  was  not  only  deficient  in 
quantity  but  defective  in  quality,  so  that  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  human  health  unless  mixed  with  a  better 
quality  of  flour,  which  can  be  got  only  from  abroad — in 
fact,  from  America,  the  dry  flour  of  which  is  just  the  cor- 
rective wanting  to  our  flour.  This  flour,  in  order  to  be  in- 
troduced at  all,  must  pa,y  the  full  duty.  It  seems  to  some  of 
my  friends  that  oiir  plan  is  to  introduce  flour  duty  free.  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  to  say  it  is  no  such  thing.  The  flour,  I 
repeat,  pays  the  fuU  duty.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  former 
is  concerned  he  does  not  lose  any  part  of  his  protection,  that 
protection  being  the  duty.  But  then  comes  out  upon  me 
the  miller  and  says,  '  The  present  law  entitles  me  to  all  the 
profit  of  grinding  the  corn.  Bring  in  foreign  corn,  but  let 
me,  the  Irish  miller,  have  the  profit  of  grinding.'  Now  he 
can  grind  cheaper  or  as  cheap  or  less  cheap  than  the  foreign 
miller.  If  the  first,  he  will  easily  drive  the  foreign  firm  out 
of  the  market  b}'"  buying  foreign  corn  and  grinding  it.  Even 
if  he  can  grind  as  cheaply  he  still  has  the  home  market 
nearer  him,  and  the  foreign  miller  will  also  be  defeated. 
But  if  he  grinds  less  cheaply  then  the  public  of  Ireland  are 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  against  the  Irish  miller  which 
the  English  people  have  against  the  English  miller.     Be- 
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sides,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  foreign  corn  ground  in 
Ireland  will  not  be  suificiently  dry  in  time  to  cure  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  Irish  wheat  of  this 
season.  I  have  considered  the  subject  fully.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  ridiculoush^  undue  importance  is  given  to  the 
subject  in  Ireland,  and  that  at  all  events  my  principles, 
founded  on  the  advantage  of  the  greatest  number,  command 
me  to  get  rid  of  this  monopoly. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connbll. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  8th  February,  1840. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  enclose  you  a  cheque  for  £414, 
and  a  draft  on  FitzSimon  for  £210,  which  will,  when  paid, 
abolish  £1,000  I  got  on  his  acceptance. 

All  looks  well  in  the  political  world.  The  Tories  are 
scattered  and  powerless.  Lord  John  is  too  pliant  on  the 
Privileges  question;  but,  in  other  respects,  all  is  quite  satis- 
factory. The  Queen's  marriage  attracts  little  attention.  It  is 
surprising  how  indifferent  the  public  appear  to  it.  But  there 
is  a  lull  in  politics  after  the  recent  storm — a  lull  on  our  parts 
of  great  security.  The  promotion  of  Liberal  politics  and 
politicians  in  Ireland  is  now  the  great  study  of  the  Ministry. 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  dissolution,  nor  any  necessity  for  it. 
Everything  will  be  done  in  the  next  week  to  arrange  a 
committee  in  this  city  to  forward  the  Irish  Eegistries. 

I  send  you  a  specimen  on  this  paper  of  the  ingenious 
devices  ^  which  have  strangely  grown  up  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Penny  Postage  Bill. 

Ever  faithfuUy  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  15th  February,  1840. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Of  course  you  command  all  the 
interest  I  can  in  any  wise  make  for  your  being  Town  Clerk 

^  Mulready's   envelope.     O'Con-       Postal  Reform,  offered  to  move  for 
nell  had  taken  a  great  interest  in       a  committee  on  the  question,  and 
VOL.    II.  Q 
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of  the  new  Corporation.  You  supersede  all  others  in  my 
grateful  estimation.  Begin,  therefore,  your  canvass  with  the 
certainty  of  having  me  with  you  heart  and  soul.  Find  out 
privately  what  WilHam  S.  Hart,  the  attorney,  is  lookmg  for, 
and  let  me  know,  that  I  ■nid.y  privately  take  means  to  put  him 
on  another  scent  if  he  be  looking  for  the  Town  Clerkship.* 

You  have  seen  in  the  papers  a  Ministerial  defeat  ^  and 
may  be  alarmed  at  it.  I  write  to  quiet  your  fears.  It  will 
not,  and  cannot,  have  any  consequences,  save  to  make  our 
party  more  vigilant,  as  we  had  forces  in  town  sufficient,  if 
brought  up,  to  turn  the  balance  the  other  way.  Besides, 
that  pig-headed  fellow  Hume — a  man  totally  devoid  of  tact 
— carried  over  three  of  ours.  The  Tories  whipped  up  their 
men  from  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  We 
did  not  get  in  even  those  actually  in  London.  The  only 
evil  effect  is,  that  it  will  give  some  encouragement  to  the 
Eascals,  or  rather  the  '  Vagabonds,'  at  your  side  of  the 
water. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  had  another  attack  on 
Wednesday.  They  say,  I  believe  with  truth,  that  it  was 
epilepsy.  He  has  been,  it  seems,  subject  to  a  repetition  of 
epileptic  fits  for  some  time  past.  He  was  better  yesterday. 
They  administered,  it  is  said,  a  large  quantity  of  calomel — 
a  medicine  too  powerful  for  his  failing  constitution.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  of  his  being  speedily  hors  de  combat  as 
a  political  man.  Peel,  too,  looks  very  ill.  The  party,  if  they 
lost  him,  would  be  in  sad  want  of  leaders,  as  the  Duke  is 
actually  lost.*' 

From  what  fell  from  Jackson  I  should  fear  that  the 
Corporation  Bill  will  be  so  mutilated  by  the  Lords  as  to  be 
totally  unacceptable. — Your  most  grateful  and  sincere 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

was  the  most  prominent   figure   in  ruary  8,  1847,  infra.) 

the  deputation  that  waited  on  Lord  ^  Mr.  Herries's  amendment  to  the 

Melbourne.      (See  Life  of  Rowland  Budget,  carried  by  ten  votes. 

Hill,  vol.  i.  p.  278.)  "  The  Duke  survived  twelve  years 

*  Mr.  FitzPatrick  never  became  from  this  date,  and  is  described  by 

Town  Clerk.      O'Connell  did  better  Raikes  as  reading  with  zest  and  unc- 

for  him  in  procuring  the   appoint-  tiou  the  proclamation  which  check- 

ment    of    Assistant     Registrar    of  mated  O'Connell  at  Clontarf. 
Deeds.  (Vide  sequel  to  letter  of  Feb- 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  20th  February,  1840. 

Do  not  believe  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  be  recovering. 
He  is  merely  dragging  on  from  day  to  day,  and  if  he  con- 
tinues alive  he  is  politically  defunct.  Prince  Albert  is  a 
fine-looking  young  man  Avith  a  very  manly  countenance.  I 
got  a  smile  from  her  and  a  civil  bow  from  him  yesterday. 

24th  February,  1840, 

I  am  assured  from  high  authority  that  the  Tory  party 
are  crumbling  into  factions.  Do  not  let  it  get  into  the  news- 
papers, but  I  heard  it  from  most  excellent  authority  indeed, 
derived  from  a  personal  friend  of  Peel,  that  he  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  his  own  party—  I  should  say  with  the  Conserva- 
tives— that  he  was  determined  after  Easter  to  spend  some 
time  on  the  Continent ;  indeed,  the  residue  of  the  Session. 
This  and  the  political  demise  of  the  Duke  give  Ireland  a 
prospect  of  peace. 

I  write  merely  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  despond  or  to  be  out  of  spirits  at  the  defeat  of  last  night. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  degree  affect  the  Ministry. 

The  Bill  shall  not  and  cannot  pass,  but  Ireland  must  be 
roused.  See  William  Murphy.  I  will  be  in  Dublin  during 
Easter  week.  Consult  about  a  great  public  meeting.  I 
will  write  again,  please  God,  to-morrow. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Bahoss  :  9  Sept.  1840. 

What  a  pity  that  I  have  nobody  to  answer  the  very 
answerable  articles  on  Kepeal  in  the  London  Press. 
Staunton  is  my  only  support  in  that  respect.^  If  you  would 
speak  to  Barrett  to  read  those  articles,  he  would  then  answer 
them. 

'•  In  marshalling  statistics,  a  point  in  which  O'Connell  was  not  the 
strongest. 

Q  2 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrich. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  14tli  Sept.  1840. 

I  always  agreed  with  Conway  that  we  should  have  war  ;  * 
I  thmk  it  quite  inevitable.  Pigs  and  Papists  will  begin  to 
look  up  again.  Seriously,  the  result  of  a  present  war  may 
be  beyond  conjecture  useful  to  Ireland. 

I  have  had  delightful  hunting  since  I  came  here,  and 
am  grown  young  again.  .  .  . 

The  Eepeal  prospects  are  brightening  at  every  side. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey :  6th  November,  1840. 

I  feel  nervous,  but  you  always  cheer  me.  Do  you  hear 
anything  about  Carlow  ?  Surely  Bruen  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  walk  over!     Alas!  that  they  did  not  join  the  Eepeal  cry. 

^  With  China.  In  January  1841  coc-tow  fell  before  the  British  arms, 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  that  and  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  Eng- 
Power  ceased ;    Chuen-pe  and  Tae-       land. 
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Eepeal  Association  founded — The  Duke  of  Leinster — '  Scorpion  '  Stanley — 
Radical  Secession — Defeat  of  the  Goveinmeut — Dr.  MacHale  receives 
O'Connell's  Confidence— Outlook  'dark  and  dismal' — Attempt  upon 
the  Life  of  Queen  Victoria — '  The  Hanoverian  Conspiracy ' — Ministry 
again  beaten — The  Son  of  a  Peer  commits  Arson — Grave  Charge  against 
an  Irish  Catholic  Bishop — W.  H.  Maxwell — Government  Money  for  the 
Mayo  Election — Prince  Albert  —Every  Nerve  strained  in  the  Contest  for 
Dublin — O'Connell  ousted  from  the  Representation. 

On  April  15, 1840,  O'Connell  founded  the  Eepeal  Association. 
Eepeal  was  no  novel  project  with  him.  On  the  night  that 
Catholic  Emancipation  passed,  when  both  stood  witnesses  of 
the  incident,  Carew  O'Dwyer  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
exclaiming:  'Othello's  occupation's  gone  ! '  *  Gone!  '  cried 
the  Liberator  with  an  arch  smile,  '  Isn't  there  a  Eepeal  of 
the  Union  ? '  ^ 

The  old  Whig  leaders  now  sought  to  dissuade  him  from 
embarkmg  in  the  new  course  of  agitation,  but  zealously 
demanded  justice  for  Ireland  in  other  shapes.  Their  mani- 
festo has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  letter  of 
March  28,  1840.  Writmg  to  FitzPatrick  at  this  time, 
O'Connell  says  : — '  Shortly  after  I  got  your  letter  Lords 
Charlemont  and  Gosford  came  to  consult  me  on  tluit  subject. 
You  will  see  my  opinion  in  Monday's  Pilot.  I  approve 
of  every  effort  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  but  retain  my  Eepeal 
agitation,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  cause  of  this  step.' 

The  Eepeal  movement  had  assumed  so  formidable  a  cha- 
racter in  1830  that  the  aristocracy,  it  will  be  remembered, 
became  alarmed.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  led  a  counter- 
movement,  and  published  a  declaration  which  expressed  a 
strong  desire  for  the  permanence  of  British  connection, 
and  deprecated  political  discussions  as  likely  to  produce 
results  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  Among  the 
signatories  were  Lords  Eoss,  Portarlington,  Cloncurry, 
Enniskillen,  and  De  Vesci.  This  document  became  widely 
celebrated  as  '  the  Leinster  Declaration.' 

'  The  late  A.  Carew  O'Dwyer  to  the  editor,  December  6,  1859. 
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To  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

London  :  March  28,  1840. 

My  Lord  Duke, — It  was  with  the  most  smcere  respect 
that  I  differed  from  your  Grace  upon  the  part  which  you 
took  in  the  years  1831  and  1832,  and  against  the  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union.  But  I  recollect 
with  gi'atitude  that  your  opposition  to  such  agitation  was 
accompanied  with  an  avowed  hope,  and  a  distinct  demand, 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  do  justice  to  Ireland. 

My  Lord  Duke,  I  respectfulh'  remind  you  of  that  hope 
and  of  that  demand ;  and  I  submit  to  your  judgment 
whether  the  hope  has  not  been  disappointed,  and  the 
demand  disregarded,  with  more  of  indifference,  if  not  of 
contempt,  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  any  rational 
being,  with  respect  to  a  demand  made  on  the  occasion,  and 
with  the  pohtical  weight  of  your  Grace,  and  of  those  who 
joined  with  you  in  supporting  the  Declaration  against 
Repeal  at  that  period.  .  .  . 

We  have  aU  been  disappointed,  deluded  in  our  hope, 
and  deceived  in  our  expectation  of  attaining  our  just  object. 
That  object  was  the  perfect  Identification  of  the  Eights, 
Privileges,  Franchises,  and  Liberties  of  the  Irish  People 
with  those  of  the  British  People. 

My  Lord,  that  Union  which  you,  in  your  exalted 
station,  conscientiously  uphold,  and  which  I,  in  my  humbler 
capacity,  would  wish  to  repudiate  and  repeal ;  that  union 
is  but  a  name  and  a  mockery,  whilst  it  leaves  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  an  inferior  station  of  pohtical  rights  and  j)rivi- 
leges ;  and  unless  it  so  amalgamates  the  people  of  both 
countries  that  there  shall  be  no  distinction  or  difference 
between  them,  no  inferiority  on  the  one  part,  nor  superi- 
ority upon  the  other,  and  unless  all  shall  be  placed  upon 
an  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  constitution.  .  .  . 

In  sadness  and  in  sorrow  I  respectfully  claim  your 
Grace's  patriotic  sympathy  with  me  and  with  the  in- 
sulted people  of  Ireland.     This  is  not  the  union  which  i/oii 
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support.  I  am  sui-e  it  is  not  that  which  you  would  consent 
to  make  perpetual.  The  blood  of  your  ancestors  flows  in 
your  veins  with  a  more  gentle  current.  Those  ancestors 
have  given  to  the  Hberties  of  Ireland  many  a  patriot,  many 
a  martyr  !  But  the  pulse  of  your  heart  beats  as  true  to  all 
the  sympathies,  affections,  and  ardent  aspirations  for  the 
hberties  of  old  Ireland  as  did  that  of  any  of  your  venerated 
progenitors.  .  .  . 

I  conclude,  my  Lord,  with  respectfully  imploring  your 
Grace  to  take  your  natural  station  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
people  in  protection  of  then*  rights.  Your  eldest  son,  the 
hope  of  Kildare,  has  just  entered  upon  manhood  ;  you  may 
possibly  deem  it  a  fit  occasion  to  introduce  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  that  people,  whose  love  and  veneration  he  may 
easily  obtain.  But,  at  all  events,  my  Lord,  I  venture  to 
call  upon  you.  The  declaration  which  you  together  with 
that  other  admirable  nobleman  Lord  Charlemont  have  pro- 
cured to  be  so  numerously  signed  is  a  great  national 
service.  But,  great  as  that  service  is.  it  consists  in  icords : 
Ireland  now  requires  deeds. 

For  my  part  I  place  myself  under  your  Grace's  com- 
mands. I  shall  be  in  Dublin  in  about  a  fortnight,  sooner 
should  your  Grace  condescend  to  require  it.  I  submit  to 
your  judgment  that  all  Ireland  should  be  aroused  in  its 
peaceful  strength.  That  from  the  north  to  the  south  a 
great  popular  demonstration  should  be  made.  Parliament 
must  hear  the  Yoice  of  Ireland ;  that  voice  must  also  be 
heard  claiming  the  protection  and  countenance  of  our 
beloved  Queen,  the  best  of  her  race !  the  first  British 
Monarch  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  her  temperate,  moral,  religious,  and  brave  Irish 
subjects. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

It  wiU  sm-prise  many  persons  who  knew  Augustus,  Duke 
of  Leinster,  that  O'Connell's  letter  should  have  succeeded 
in  rousing  him  mto  activity.  "Within  the  next  few  weeks 
— i.e.  in  M^y  1840 — there  appeared  a  declaration  signed 
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by  the  Duke  and  Lord  Charlemont,  in  which  they  said 
that  the  efforts  which  had  lately  been  made  in  England  to 
revive  exploded  prejudices  and  to  raise  an  outcry  against 
the  Government,  because  Eoman  Catholics  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants had  been  appointed  to  office,  appeared  so  unjust 
and  mischievous  in  their  effects  as  to  impel  them  to  the 
step.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain  was 
Protestant,  in  Ireland  Pioman  Catholic,  and  the  Duke 
submitted  that,  whoever  tried  to  set  Protestants  against 
Catholics,  laboured  to  set  Great  Britam  against  Ireland, 
and  consequently  Ireland  against  Great  Britain. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  28th  March,  1840. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  enclose  you  a  reformed  cheque, 
being  for  £120,  the  amount  of  Jeremiah  Dunne's  bill.  I 
wrote  the  former  with  a  batch  of  expectants  most  unplea- 
santly boring  me.  I  continued  to  write  m  order  to  signify 
my  wish  to  be  left  alone. 

The  Ministry  had  another  defeat  last  night,  owmg 
entirely  to  the  unpopularity  of  Spring  Pace,  though  he  was 
not  directly  mvolved.  Many  of  our  best  men,  such  as 
Bannerman  and  Warburton,  Paterson  of  the  City,  Mark 
Phillips,  and  several  others,  went  away  without  votmg. 
Eight  or  ten  of  those  who  ought  to  be  ours,  such  as  Wakely 
and,  of  course,  pig-headed  Hume,  voted  plump  against  us. 
The  Tories  crow  over  it  as  a  great  victory ;  but  it  is  no 
such  thing,  nor  does  it  affect  the  stability  of  the  Ministry 
in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  one  of  the  occasions  which, 
not  having  any  vital  importance,  and  being  in  itself  wrong, 
prevents  our  men  from  mustering,  and  causes  the  '  affected ' 
part  of  them  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  I  repeat,  however, 
that  the  least  importance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  it  as 
endangering  the  Ministry,  who  are  exceedingly  strong  at 
Court,  and  the  Court  itself  is  much  strengthened  by  the 
popularity  of  the  Queen. 

I  fear  1  must  go  to  Galway  for  Kirwan's  trial;  I  mean 
the  ejectment  brought  against  Dean  Kirwan.^ 

-  This  case  is  not  mentioned  in  Burke's  History  of  the  Connaught  Circuit. 
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Can  yon  tell  me  in  strict  confidence  how  stands  the 
Education  quarrel  amongst  our  Bishops  ?  Let  me  have 
the  facts  accuratel3\  I  shudder  when  I  see  them  getting 
into  print.^  How  I  wish  that  they  would  come  to  an  unani- 
mous determhiation  not  to  publish  any  more  letters  in  the 
newspapers.  Our  enemies  triumph  every  time  an  angry 
letter  appears.  I  will,  of  course,  make  no  public  or  indiscreet 
use  of  the  information  you  give  me. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  biographers  of  O'Connell  think  that  the  nickname 
'  Scorpion  '  Stanley  was  of  the  Great  Agitator's  concoction. 
It  did  not  originate  with  him,  as  is  clear  from  the  follow- 
ing letter.  Stanley's  sting  had  often  gone  deep  into  O'Con- 
nell's  sensibilities  during  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Municipal 
BiU.  O'Connell,  observing  Stanley  taking  notes  for  a  reply, 
said  :  '  I  see  the  noble  Lord  ^  dipping  his  pen  in  ink ;  he  may 
dij)  it  in  gall  if  he  chooses,  but  he  cannot  weaken  the 
position  that  I  have  taken.' 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

London  :  30  March,  1840. 

My  dear  Barrett, — I  beg  to  call  your  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  first  article  in  the  Examiner  of  yesterday  on 
the  subject  of  Stanley's  attempt  to  abrogate  the  Irish 
Eeform  Bill.  It  is  an  admirable  article,  and  if  it  had  no 
other  merit  it  would  be  a  great  one,  that  it  has  fixed  on 
Stanley  for  life  the  appellation  of  '  Scorpion  '  Stanley.  It 
is  a  short  but  most  expressive  name,  '  Scorpion '  Stanley. 
It  is  the  more  appropriate,  as  Ireland  is  blessed  with  soil 
to  which  serpents  and  adders  and  scorpions,  and  other 
venomous  things  that  crawl  and  kill  also,  when  they  can, 
are  quite  ungenial  and  incapable  of  protracted  existence. 

The  attack  Stanley  has  made  on  Irish  liberty  justifies 

^  Some   very  caustic  letters  ap-  pendent  men  -were  men  whom  no- 

peared   at   this   time   addressed  by  body  can  depend  upon  ;  '  but  it  may 

Archbishop  MacHale  to  Archbishop  be  found  in  a  speech  of  O'Connell's 

Mui-ray.  deUvered  at    Cork   on    August    30, 

*  The  same  peer  has  often  been  1813. 
credited  with  the  saying  that  '  inde- 
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and  merits  the  name.  Let  us,  on  our  part,  exert  the  native 
energy  of  our  irresistible  people.  You,  of  course,  have 
seen  and  will  circulate  my  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
It  will  be  followed  by  another,  an  address  to  the  Irish  nation, 
which  I  hope  will  appear  in  your  paper  of  Friday.  They 
must  rouse  from  the  Giants'  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  peace- 
ably and  constitutionally,  but  determinedly  and,  I  trust, 
unanimously. 

My  plan  is  to  go  over  to  Ireland  early  in  Holy  Week, 
to  assist  in  the  meantime  in  organising  every  parish  in 
Ireland.  The  North  is  now  always  ready  for  legal  agita- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  Liberal  i)apers  of  Ireland, 
the  Vindicator,^  is  established  at  Belfast,  and  it  has  given  a 
tone  and  a  temper  to  the  honest  and  independent  Catholics 
of  Ulster  which  have  made  them  shake  off  the  miserable 
subserviency  to  pretended  friends  and  enabled  them  to  act 
manfully  for  themselves.  The  North,  too,  has  another  ad- 
mirable newspaper,  the  Newry  Examiner,  conducted  by  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  most  amiable  young  men  of  the 
Irish  Bar,^  a  learned  friend  of  mine.  With  these  auxiliaries 
we  will  be  able  to  rouse  the  energies  of  the  sturdy  North, 
no  longer  the  black  North. 

The  rest  of  Ireland  we  will  easily  wake  into  exertion. 

Stanley's  Bill  ^  is,  in  fact,  a  Bill  to  take  away  from  the 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  humbler  classes 
of  Protestants  and  Presbyterians,  all  participation  in  the 
franchise. 

I  beg  of  you  to  print  at  full  length  the  article  I  alluded 
to  in  the  Examiner.  I  think  I  can  promise  you  my  address 
to  the  Irish  people  for  your  paper  on  Friday.  It  shall 
originate  with  you. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

*  Edited    by   Mr.    (now   Sir)    C.  '  On    March    25    Lord   Stanley 

Gavan  Duffy,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier  carried  against  the  Ministry  a  motion 

of  Victoria.  to  introduce  an  Irish  Voters'  Eegis- 

•*  Thomas      (afterwards      Lord)  tration  Bill,  providing  for  the  annual 

O'Hagan.  revision  of  the  registers. 
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To  Arclibisliop  Mac  Hale. 

(Private.)  London  :  8th  April,  1840. 

My  ever  venerated  and  dear  Lord, — "Whenever  I  have 
formed  the  intention  of  making  a  great  popular  movement, 
or  a  movement  which  I  hope  to  he  great,  I  have  in  latter 
times  taken  the  liberty  of  announcing  my  intentions  to 
your  Grace  in  the  strong  wish  to  obtain  the  aid  of  your 
giant  mind  and  national  influence.  In  this  I  have  not 
been  very  successful.  I  got  from  you  much  excellent  and 
wise  advice,  but  active  co-operation  you  thought  it  fit  not 
to  give  me.  I  bow  with  submissive  resj)ect  to  the  judg- 
ment which  induced  you  to  decline,  I  would  not,  and  I 
could  not  say,  to  refuse  me,  that  co-operation.  I  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  inclination  to  complain  of  your 
decision.  If  you  were  not  as  free  as  air  to  act  or  not  to 
act  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  great  presumption  of  ad- 
dressing your  Grace  on  political  subjects  at  all,  or  in  any 
contingency. 

With  these  sentiments,  embodied  as  they  are  with  the 
most  profound  respect,  I  now  lay  before  your  Grace  my 
present  plan. 

It  is  this : 

To  organise  a  '  Justice  or  Repeal '  Association.  The 
justice  I  require  branches  itself  into  four  different  heads  of 
grievance. 

1st.  The  payment  and  support  by  the  State  in  Ireland 
of  the  Church  of  the  minority  of  the  Irish  people.  This  is 
the  first,  the  greatest  of  our  grievances. 

2nd.  The  omission  to  give  the  Irish  full  corporate 
reform. 

3rd.  The  omission  to  give  the  Irish  people  the  same 
political  franchises  which  the  people  of  England  enjoy. 

4th.  The  omission  to  give  the  people  of  Ireland  an 
adequate  share  of  parliamentary  representation. 

The  association  I  propose  will  organise,  I  hope,  the  Irish 
people  to  insist  on  the  redress,   the   full  redress,   of  the 
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grievances  from   the   Imperial   Parliament,   then  from   a 
restored  domestic  Legislatm-e. 

I  was  to  have  a  provincial  meeting  in  Connaught,  to 
oppose  Stanley's  Bill  and  to  promote  the  Association  I 
have  above  sketched,  but  I  will  not  invade  your  province 
without  your  previous  sanction,  or  at  least  your  previous 
assent. 

I  hope  to  find  a  letter  from  you  on  Monday  next  at 
Merrion  Square. 

You  were,  in  your  former  letters,  pleased  to  labour  with 
me  to  use  my  influence  with  the  present  Ministry  to  adopt 
a  more  liberal  course  of  legislation  in  Ireland,  or  I  should 
say  for  Ireland ;  and  you  conveyed  the  idea  to  my  mind 
that  I  ought  to  obtain  from  the  Government  that  adoption 
by  menacing  to  desert  them  at  their  need  and  to  allow 
the  Tories  to  put  them  out.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
assured  your  Grace  that  the  leading  men  of  the  present 
Ministry,  and  especially  Lord  John  Eussell,  desire,  and 
anxiously  desire,  an  honourable  opportunity  of  giving  up 
power. 

They  do  not  cling  to  it,  believe  me.  I  do  beg  of  you 
to  believe  me,  for  I  know  the  fact,  they  do  not  cling  to 
office  with  that  tenacity  that  would  make  such  a  menace 
of  the  slightest  avail.  Now  do,  my  dear  and  most  revered 
Lord,  believe  me,  that  this  is  the  simple  fact ;  nay,  they 
menace  me  to  resign  unless  I  satisfy  them  in  my  conduct. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  too  much  for  me  to 
ask  your  Grace  to  believe  me  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
influence  the  Government  ?  I  implore  of  you  to  have  this 
ingredient  in  your  mind  in  coming  to  any  determination, 
that  I  cannot  possibly  persuade  the  Ministry  to  adopt  or 
reject  any  particular  measure,  or  take  any  particular 
course. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  already  written  to  this  effect  to 
your  Grace ;  but,  alas !  you  seemed  not  to  credit  my 
assertion,  and  now  I  respectfully  solicit  an  answ^er,  if  you 
think  fit  to  write  to  me  at  all.  Do  you  believe  me  when 
I  say  I   am   utterly  powerless   in   respect  to  influencing, 
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persuading,    or    in    any    way    affecting    the    acts   of    the 
Ministry  ? « 

My  own  private  and  confidential  opinion  is,  that  the 
Tories  will  soon,  very  soon,  be  in  office.^ 

One  reason  why  I  wish  to  organise  Ireland  is  this  con- 
viction. 

Give  me  any,  even  the  slightest  hint,  that  you  see  any 
inconvenience  in  my  going  into  Connaught,  and  I  will  not 
approach  its  borders.  One  unhappy  event,^  on  the  other 
hand,  has  prevented  the  Irish  people  from  having  the  '  power 
of  the  "West '  with  them.     I  blame  nobody. 

If  anybody  be  to  blame,  I  am  probably  the  man. 

I  certainly  know  no  person  in  that  province  who  ought 
to  share  any  such  blame.  Nor  do  I,  nor  can  I  possibly, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  allude  to  any  other  circumstance, 
or  to  what  may  have  happened  in  the  unquestionably  con- 
scientious discharge  of  my  duty. 

I  do,  in  conclusion,  implore  your  Grace  to  forgive  me 
for  this  intrusion.  It  is,  indeed,  dictated  by  the  most  sincere 
respect,  the  most  unqualified  veneration,  and  the  not  culpable 
anxiety  to  stand  well  in  your  judgment  as  a  public  man 
and  as  a  Christian. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

O'Connell  published  at  this  time  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Mayo  and  Kilkenny  on  the  dereliction  of  duty  by 
Sir  William  Brabazon  and  Colonel  Butler.  Enclosing  a 
part  of  the  MS.  to  Barrett,  he  writes  on  April  8,  1840 :  *  I 

8  This  attitude  was  assumed  by  '  This  probably  refers  to  the  op- 

the  Ministry  after  O'Connell,  having  position   given  by  Dr.  MacHale  to 

given  them  a  fair  trial,  unfurled  the  O'Connell's  Tithe  Bill   and   to  the 

flag  of  Eepeal.  scheme  of  National  Education.    The 

^  This   is    not   quite    consistent  first  provided  that  the  Church  sur- 

with  O'Connell's  assurance  to  Fitz-  plus  should  be  appropriated  topopu- 

Patrick  a  few  days  before,  but  i^ro-  lar  instruction.     O'Connell  had  set 

bably  he    deemed    it    expedient   to  his  heart  on  these  measures,  but  he 

keep    him    in    good    heart.      Fitz-  reluctantly  told   Lord  John  Russell 

Patrick  could  pull  countless  wires  in  that    the     appropriation     principle 

theorganisation,  and  much  depended  must    be    dropped.   (See    letter    of 

on  his  zealous  perseverance.     With  May  31,  1837,  and  the  explanatory 

the   Archbishop,  O'Connell  was  as  matter  that  follows.) 
unreserved  as  in  the  confessional. 
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have  been  able  to  perform  only  half  my  afflicting  task.     It 
is  deplorable  that  the  Irish  people  should  be  thus  deserted.' 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

(Fragment.)  London  :  9th  April,  18i0. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  enclose  you  a  cheque,  as  you 
require,  for  ^214.  We  are,  thank  God,  rid  of  poor  Jerry 
McCarthy's  account.  He  was  an  excellent  friend  and  I  paid 
him  some  thousands.     God  be  merciful  to  him !  ^ 

I  am  now  told  that  we  are  to  have  a  majority  of  from 
eight  to  sixteen.  It  is  too  bad  that  two  Irish  vagabonds 
should  be  away.  Brabazon  is  a  fool,^  but  Col.  Butler  is  a 
knave. 

There  is  nothing,  my  dear  friend,  for  it  in  either  country 
but  agitation.  I  must  have  a  permanent  Association  in 
Dublin.  There  is  no  possibility  of  going  on  without  it. 
The  Eepeal  must  mingle  in  the  cry,  '  Justice  or  Eepeal.' 
That  is  for  Ireland.  For  England,  further  and  adequate 
Reform.  I  am  engaged  in  a  Committee  to  arrange  the  plan 
of  such  a  Society,  and  am  detained  here  for  Saturday  on 
that  account.  My  intention  is  to  go  to  Liverpool  in  the 
night  train  of  Sunday,  and  to  Dublm  on  the  day  steamer 
of  Monday. 

A  Eepeal  Association  or  any  permanent  body  will  injure 
your  operations  for  me,  as  the  parishes  in  general  will  not 
make  double  contributions.     I,  of  course,  freely  submit  to 

the  sacrifice.'* 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

(Private.)  London  :  23rd  May,  1840  [latej . 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  must  on  Monday  draw  a 
cheque  on  the  Hibernian  Bank.     I  depend  on  you  to  take 

2  See  letter  of  July  5,  1833.  the  rent  proved  no  burthen  to  the 

3  Sir  Wm.  Brabazon,    M.P.  for      people,  while  the  £100,000  levied  in 
Mayo.  one    year    was    a    startling    proof 

*  Every  man  who  subscribed  £1  of   the   extent  of  the  organisation, 

per  annum  became  a  member  of  the  It  has  been  said  that  not  Frederick 

Association,  while   for    Is.   he   was  of  Prussia  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 

enrolled  a  Bepealer.     But  the  bone  nor  Hercules  at  death  grips  with  the 

and  sinew  of  the  organisation  was  Nemean  lion,  laboured  with  fiercer 

made  up  of  pence.      The  rank  and  strain  than  O'Connell  in  the  great 

file  of  the  Repeal  army  paid  each  cause  which  he  had  now  taken   in 

one  copper  coin  per  month.      Thus  hand. 
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care  of  it.  Pray,  pray  contrive  to  do  this.  It  will  be  for 
£250. 

I  told  you  Stanley's  Bill  would  go  into  Committee.  I 
thought  his  majority  would  be  greater,  but  in  the  event  itself 
I  was  right.  I  now  tell  you  he  will  succeed  in  every  stage  of 
it.  The  Tories  are  determined  to  carry  it,  and  of  course 
there  are  loose  fists  enough  amongst  the  Whigs  to  assist  in 
the  attack  against  Ireland.  The  prophecies  of  its  being 
thrown  out  are  all  idle.  I  tell  you  Tory  power  is  consoli- 
dated to  carry  the  BiU.  If  I  could  rouse  the  Eepeal  cry 
sufficiently  it  would  be  otherwise.  If,  for  example,  some  of 
the  Catholic  Prelates  jomed  the  Association  it  would  have 
a  great  effect,  but  there  is  a  weakening  in  the  holding  back 
of  the  Catholic  Clergy  generally,  and  if  this  Bill  was  not  so 
pressing  and  so  mischievous  I  should  not  be  surprised  or  at 
all  sorry  for  their  not  coming  forward  so  soon.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  go  over  next  week  and  make  a  strenuous  effort 
to  procure  support. 

There  is  nothing  else  new.  In  fact,  this  Bill  absorbs  all 
the  public  attention.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Howick  and  of 
his  comrade  is  atrocious.  His  father  came  to  town  since 
the  second  reading,  and  has  a  notion  that  if  matters  are 
sufficiently  disturbed  he  will  be  called  on  to  form  a  new 
Administration — a  thing  which  is  just  as  j)i'obable  as  that 
they  should  call  on  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  to  be  Prime 

Minister,     But  the  old is  acting  on  this  notion,  and  it 

is  to  the  last  degree  probable  that  he  has  driven  his  son 
to  the  wicked  course  he  has  taken.  I  should  not  care  but 
for  the  criminal  apathy  of  Ireland. 

To  Ricliard  Barrett. 

London  :  25  May,  1840. 

My  dear  Barrett, — I  write  to  caution  you  against  giving 
credence  to  those  who  tell  you  that  the  Scorpion  Bill  ^  wiU 

5  •  Lord  Stanley's  Disfranchise-  Registration  Bill  was  to  cut  off  the 
ment  Bill,'  as  the  Liberator  calls  it.  tail  of  the  Liberator.' — Life  of 
Lord  Campbell  says  that  'Stanley's       Campbell,  ii.  141. 
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certainlii  be  thrown  out.     It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  .  .  . 

We  are  treated  as  if  we  were  Helots.  Where  is  the 
Irishman  who  claims  manhood  who  will  stand  by  in  silent 
apathy  at  this  crisis  ?  Violence,  outrage,  or  turbulence 
cannot  afford  us  relief.  On  the  contrary,  the  commis- 
sion of  any  one  crime  would  weaken  us  and  strengthen 
our  enemies.  Let,  then,  the  Irish  rally  with  me  for  Eepeal. 
Let  that  rally  err  at  the  side  of  forbearance  and  submission, 
even  beyond  obedience  to  the  law  ;  but  let  it  be  animated, 
lively,  and  persevering.  ...  I  will  never  crouch  in  acqui- 
escence. My  struggle  has  begun ;  I  will  terminate  it  only 
in  death  or  Eepeal. — In  every  event  and  always. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  30tli  May,  1840. 

I  enclose  you  the  stamp  accepted.  I  ought  to  have 
sent  it  sooner,  but  everything  is  growing  dark  and  dismal. 
My  daughter  is  ill,  very  ill.  .  .  .  We  lose  a  Welch  county, 
and  they  say  the  County  of  Monaghan.  Ireland  is  in  foolish 
apathy.  May  God  help  us  !  His  holy  will  be  done  !  I  will 
not,  because  I  cannot,  go  to  Dublin  for  some  days  to  come. 
Of  course  I  feel  very  unhappy.  The  first  moment  I  can  I 
will  write  to  Dr.  Blake ^  and  Dr.  MacHale. 

London  :  9  June,  1840. 

The  Ministry  are  safe,  as  they  had  the  majority  yesterday 
against  Stanley.  But  no  person  can  tell  what  will  become 
of  the  Bill.  I  am  very  apprehensive  lest  it  should  become 
law  in  many  of  its  mischievous  provisions.  The  scale 
trembles  in   the  balance,  and   we   are  not  sure  of  Lord 

Ho  wick  for  one  hour. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

*  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
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On  June  10,  1840,  a  man  named  Oxford  discharged  two 
pistol-shots  into  the  carriage  of  the  Queen  as  she  passed. 

Eaikes's  Journal  of  June  12  says,  '  He  is  not  insane,  but 
thoughtless  and  indifferent  about  his  crime :  he  makes  no 
confession,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  unravel  his  motives.' 
The  following  day  he  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity. O'Connell  refers  to  a  curious  report  that  Oxford 
was  the  instrument  of  some  of  the  King  of  Hanover's 
friends. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrich. 

London  :  14th  June,  1840. 

At  present  they  are  not  traced,  but  unless  the  Govern- 
ment be  unwilling  to  explode  the  real  conspirators  the  entire 
will  come  out.'^ 

There  are  symptoms  of  the  conspiracy  being  extensive, 
and  its  acting  parties  intelligent.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  palm  a  wrong  ball  on  the  police.  A  flattened  ball 
was  found  on  the  ground,  but  it  was  too  large  for  the  pistol. 
If  they  had  not  been  compared  at  once,  but  the  comparison 
left  for  the  trial,  it  would  have  operated  favourably  for  the 
prisoner,  and  was  probably  so  intended.  The  horrible  fate 
of  Ireland  if  the  assassin  succeeded  is  too  dreadful  to  be 
looked  at.  We  should,  I  do  verily  believe,  have  a  persecu- 
tion of  blood. 

This  is  really  the  time  when  men  ought  to  join  the 
Eepealers,  so  as  to  be  organised  legally  before  there  is  any 
change. 

Eaikes,  the  Tory  friend  of  Wellington,  records  with 
gusto  on  Saturday,  June  13,  that  Ministers  had  'been  again 
beaten  by  a  majority  of  11  on  Stanley's  Eegistration  Bill. 
*  O'Connell,'  he  adds,  '  is  furious  at  this  defeat,  which  will 
curtail  his  influence  in  Ireland.' 

'  The  Hfe  of  the  young   Queen  by  refusing  to  give  up  to  her  an 

stood   between  Ernest   of   Hanover  apartment  in  her  own  palace  which 

and  the  English  throne.     O'Connell  she    desired    to    dispose   of.      (See 

felt  convinced  that  the  conspiracy  Greville's  Journal  of  the  Reign  of 

of  1837  was  not  yet  dead.  Queen  Victoria,  1837  to  1852,  vol.  i. 

In   1840  the  King  of  Hanover  p.  281.) 
offered  an  insult  to  Queen  Victoria 

VOL.    II.  R 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  June  14th. 

Stanley's  Bill  comes  on  again  to-morrow.  In  a  daring 
contest  to  usurp  a  Goyernment  day  any  other  man  but 
he  would  shrink  from  such  an  unexampled  act  of  audacity. 
As  long  as  Parliament  has  sat — at  least  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth — Monday  and  Friday  belong  to  the  Government. 
This  is  the  first  attempt  to  take  one  of  them  away.  I  ex- 
pect that  he  will  be  beaten  on  this  point,  but  then  he  comes 
on  again  on  Thursday,  and  that  day  will  decide  the  disfran- 
chisement of  Ireland.  I  cannot  possibly  say  how  that  day 
will  result,  as  the  Americans  say,  but  it  will  be  decisive. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  see  scarcely  a  possibility  of 
preserving  the  Corporate  Eeform  BiU  from  the  fangs  of  the 
vile  Duke. 

There  is  nothing  for  it,  my  dear  friend,  but  Eepeal. 
Yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FifzPatrick. 

London :  30th  June,  1840. 
My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  delayed  writing  to  you  until 
I  could  give  you  some  authentic  mformation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  future.  1  did  much  apprehend  that  the  Ministers 
would  upon  our  last  defeat  throw  up  the  game  in  despair, 
and  this  opinion  was  much  fortified  by  a  very  influential 
supporter  of  theirs,  who  told  me  that  he  and  others  would 
advise  them  to  resign.  I  confess  my  heart  sunk  within 
me  at  the  dismal  prospect  that  resignation  would  open  for 
Ireland,  especially  as  there  are  so  many  base  and  sluggish 
amongst  our  own  people,  and  in  particular  amongst  the 
wealthy  classes,  to  countenance  any  Government  that  con- 
descended to  play  the  hypocrite  ever  so  little.  The  restora- 
tion to  power  of  the  Orange  faction  would  be  accompanied 
with  such  horrible  vexation  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
calculate  how  long  we  should  be  able  to  preserve  the  peace. 
But  I  need  not  for  the  present  dwell  on  these  things,  be- 
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cause  one  of  the  men  in  power  told  me  they  were  deter- 
mined that  nothing  should  induce  them  to  resign  until 
after  the  birth  of  the  Queen's  child.^  They  deem  them- 
selves bound  to  keep  her  from  the  turmoil  and  uneasiness 
of  a  change  of  Ministry  and  of  a  dissolution  until  after 
she  is  a  mother  and  recovered  from  her  confinement. 
Thus  we  are  sure  of  remaming  m  our  present  position  until 
next  February.  In  the  meantime  many  a  card  may  turn 
up  a  trump.  It  is  known  that  the  Tories  are  much  divided 
amongst  themselves,  and  if  any  one  section  of  them  were 
to  jom  the  Government  all  would  be  safe. 

I  hope  you  have  read  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  yester- 
day. There  is  a  beautiful  spirit -sth'ring  article  on  Agitation 
in  it.  The  truth  is,  they  ought  to  feel  that  if  my  *  Eepeal 
Society'  had  increased  so  as  to  attract  attention  here  it 
would  create  an  alarm  for  the  consequences,  an  alarm  salu- 
tary for  every  good  pm'pose.  I  think  you  may  communicate 
this  hint  in  the  proper  quarters,  but  I  leave  it  altogether  to 
your  discretion. 

I  am  deeply  grieved  to  see  the  prospects  of  the  harvest 
becommg  unfavourable.      We   have   heat   with   a   north 
wind  for  many  days.     What  do  you  hear  in  Ireland  as  to 
the  coming  harvest,  especially  the  potato  harvest  ? 
Believe  me  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

You  see  the  Corporation  Bill  is  gone.  It  never  will  2^ass 
the  House  of  Lords. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

1st  July,  1840. 

All  going  on  well  with  the  Ministry.  The  Tories  more 
and  more  divided.  The  Duke  on  the  Canada  Bill  at  direct 
variance  with  Peel.  Lord  Brougham  seems  fearfully  gone 
in  health. 

To  ArcJihishop  MacHale. 
(Private.)  Merrion  Square :  16th  July,  1840. 

My  dear  and  venerated  Lord, — You  have  probably  been 

*  The  Princess  Eoyal. 

B  2 
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witnessing,  at  least  occasionally,  in  the  newspapers,  my 
progress.  If  so,  you  will  have  seen  that  I  have  devoted 
myself  to  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament — a  matter 
of  difficulty,  but  an  impossibility  only  to  those  who  will 
not  take  the  proper  means  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

I  have  placed,  as  a  master  grievance  to  be  redressed 
by  the  Eepeal  of  the  Union,  the  payment  by  the  nation  of 
the  Church  of  the  minority. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  mode  of  attaining  this 
object  but  through  the  Eepeal  agitation. 

Of  course  your  Grace  will  not  mistake  me  so  far  as  to 
suppose  that  I  obtrude  these  opinions  as  presuming  to  call 
for  your  assent.  I  simply  state  them  to  be  understood  as 
to  the  principles  on  which  I  act,  being  (as  I  am)  convinced 
that,  if  there  be  not  a  combined  effort  made  by  the  Irish 
people,  Stanley's  Bill  will  be  carried  into  law  in  the  next 
Session. 

The  effect  will  be  to  repeal  in  substance  the  Eeform  and 
the  Emancipation  Acts. 

I  propose  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  public 
sentiment  by  attending  provincial  meetings  during  the 
vacation.  Of  course  I  will  not  invade  Connaught  without 
the  assent  of  your  Grace,  and,  indeed,  I  should  say  without 
your  co-operation.  I  propose  Tuam  as  the  place  ;  the  time 
I  would  leave  to  your  Grace,  if  you  shall  be  so  kind  as  to 
assist  me ;  and  you  must  perceive  that  I  am  incapable  of 
fixing  on  Tuam  without  your  approbation.  My  object  would 
be  to  forward  the  Eepeal  if  that  were  practicable,  but  if  not, 
to  confine  the  object  to  these  four  : — 

1st.  Petitions  for  the  extinction  or  public  appropriation 
of  the  tithe  rent- charge. 

2nd.  Petitions  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland. 

3rd.  Petitions  against  any  Bill  on  the  principle  of  Lord 
Stanley's  Bill. 

4th.  Petitions  for  full  corporate  reform. 
Those  who  choose  to  assist  in  the  Eepeal  and  to  declare 
themselves  Eepealers,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
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SO,  but  I  confess  I  should  desire  a  Eepeal  resolution  of  the 
provincial  meeting,  if  attainable. 

An  organisation  by  parishes,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  above  objects  into  effect,  would  be  very  desirable. 
In  short,  if  we  had  the  Eepeal — 

Religion  would  be  free. 
Education  would  be  free. 
The  press  would  be  free. 
No  sectarian  control  over  Catholics ;  no  Catholic  control 
over  sectarians ;  that  is,  no  species  of  political  ascendancy. 
The  law  would,  of  course,  sanction  in  the  fullest  measure 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  e]3iscopal  order  over  religious 
disciplme  amongst  Catholics,  including  Catholic  education. 
These  are  plans  of  great  importance.     I  think  I  could, 
with  support  from  a  chosen  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
carry  them  into  full  effect. 

I  go  specially  to  Mayo,  I  believe — certainly  to  Galway. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.V.FitzPatrick. 

Castlebar  :  23rd  July,  1840. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  at  my  son  Morgan's  ^  match. 

In  other  respects  I  am  very  unhappy.  But  for  you,  I 
know  not  what  would  become  of  me.  May  God  bless 
you! 

To  Archbishop  MacHale. 

Castlebar :  25th  July,  1840. 

My  dear  and  venerated  Lord, — I  received  your  admirable 
letter  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  gratitude.  All  is  safe 
now :  we  will  work  the  great  question  of  questions  until  it 
becomes  too  big  for  the  English  opposition.  I  have  the 
strongest  confidence  in  complete  and  not  remote  success. 
"What  I  propose  relative  to  the  provincial  meeting  is  this — 
that  it  should  be  held  at  Tuam  on  the  2nd  Monday  in 

"  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  married  Kate,  daughter  of  Michael  Balfe,  Esq., 
of  South  Park,  co.  Eoscommon. 
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August.  The  G-alway  Assizes  will  be  quite  over,  and  the 
return  from  the  assizes  will  enable  many  without  incon- 
venience to  come  to  Tuam.  I  will  prepare  a  requisition 
here  and  get  it  signed  for  that  day.  I  will  send  a  coj^y  to 
your  Grace,  and  if  it  meets  your  approval,  we  will  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  for  that  day. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  any  relief  from  England.  All  parties 
there  concur  in  hatred  to  Ireland  and  Catholicity ;  and  it  is 
also  founded  in  human  nature  that  they  should,  for  they 
have  injured  us  too  much  ever  to  forgive  us. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Arclibishop  MacHale. 

Merrion  Square  :  30th  July,  1840. 

My  very  dear  and  respected  Lord, — We  have  launched 
the  Repeal  cause  well  in  Connaught,  ten  thousand  thousand 
thanks  to  your  Grace. 

But  well  begun  will  not  alone  do.  We  must  follow  it 
up  well  for  the  provincial  meeting.  More  depends  on  the 
success  of  that  meeting  than  I  can  describe.  If  we  make 
an  impression  by  the  magnitude  and  respectability  of  that 
meeting  the  result  will  be  most  favourable  on  the  other 
provinces,  and  having  the  three  provinces  with  us  we  shall 
easily  procure  a  great  portion  of  Ulster,  perhaxDS  more  than 
may  be  imagined  by  those  who  look  only  at  the  surface. 
That  being  the  reverse  of  the  case  of  your  Grace,  I  look 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  your  decided  and  energetic 
support  at  the  approaching  provincial  meetmg. 

The  first  thing — a  most  important  thing  it  is — necessary 
is  to  have  a  requisition  as  numerously  and  as  respectably 
signed  as  possible.  For  this  I  must  depend  mainly  on  your 
Grace.  It  will,  my  Lord,  require  activity  and  energy,  which 
you  (blessed  be  God !)  possess;  but  it  will  require  time,  which 
amidst  your  great  and  important  duties  you  cannot  well 
spare,  and  yet  I  trust  that  this  is  one  of  those  duties,  or 
at  all  events  that  its  tendency  is  to  promote  the  greatest 
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and  best  of  them.     I  do,  therefore,  venture  to  solicit  your 
active  co-operation. 

You  will  at  once  get  Lord  Ffrench's  signature  and  that 
of  his  son's,  perhaps  brother's.  Blake,  the  member  for 
Galway,  will,  I  know,  be  guided  by  you.  He  is  at  times 
sturdy,  but  he  is  a  truly  honest  man,  honest  to  the  heart's 
core,  and  a  faithful  Catholic.  In  short,  he  will,  if  you  deem 
it  right  to  ask  or  advise  him,  give  his  hearty  co-operation. 

The  Ulster  meeting  will  take  place  the  day  after  ours. 

I  should  be  so  proud  to  beat  them  in  everything. 

Copies  of  the  requisition  should  be  sent  round  the 
counties  to  get  additional  names,  and  all  may  be  collected 
at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  the  assizes  of  Galway. 

Excuse  me  for  being  thus  tediously  particular,  but 
I  am  most  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Eepeal  alone 
can  keep  secure  the  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people. 

The  insidious  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  both  can 
be  counteracted  successfully  only  by  an  Irish  legislation. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  T.  M.  Ray. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  23rd  September,  1840. 

My  dear  Eay, —         ...... 

I  am  sorry  that  any  notice  was  taken  of  the  presence  of 
the  police  at  the  Tallaght  meeting ;  I,  for  my  part,  wish 
they  should  attend  all  the  Eepeal  meetings.  They  are 
now  really  preservers  of  the  peace,  and  it  seems  to  me 
most  desirable  that  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  their 
attendance  whenever  there  is  a  large  concourse  of  people 
assembled.  "What  we  should  most  abhor  is  any  violence 
or  breach  of  the  peace.  "What  I  would  recommend  to  such 
of  our  friends  as  think  there  is  anything  offensive  in  the 
police  being  at  our  meetings  to  reflect  upon  is  this,  that 
some  of  our  enemies — and  Ireland  has  plenty  of  enemies — 
may  come  to  those  meetings,  and  either  use  violent  lan- 
guage or  create  tumult  or  disturbance.     It  would,  under 
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such  circmnstances,  be  exceedingly  useful  to  have  the  police 
at  hand  that  the  peaceful — that  is,  that  the  real  Eepealers, 
may  give  the  disturbers  into  custody,  and  then  proceed 
quietly  with  then*  business.  There  can  be  only  one  way  of 
stopping  the  current  of  Eepeal — namely,  by  inYolving  it  in 
any  breach  of  the  peace  or  violation  of  the  law.  Success 
is  inevitable  unless  our  cause  becomes  tarnished  by  some 
offence. 

BeHeve  me,  Szc, 

Da^siel  O'Conxell. 

To  Robert  Curtis,  Waterford. 

Merrion  Square  :  17th  Oct.  1840. 

My  dear  Sir, —  ...  I  see  with  bitter  regret  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  feuds  and  wrangles  in  "Waterford.  It  is 
most  afflicting  to  find  the  friends  of  Ireland  torn  up  by 
unwise  and  unhappy  personahties.  I  have  observed  in 
these  kinds  of  quarrels  that  the  more  anybody  at  any  side 
is  in  the  wrong,  the  less  willing  he  is  to  make  any  conces- 
sion for  peace'  sake.  If  there  be  any  perfectly  in  the  right, 
they  are  the  persons  with  whom  concession  would  begin, 
both  in  matter  and  in  manner.  Can  you,  my  good  friend, 
help  me  to  put  an  end  to  these  wranglings  ?  I  wish  I 
knew  how  to  do  it  without  discredit  to  anybody. 

Sm-ely  some  sacrifice  ought  to  be  made  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  extinguishing  all  anger  and  resentment  when  om" 
country  demands  entire  union  amongst  om*selves. 

I  beg  of  you  to  present  to  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  my 
most  respectful  and  kindest  regards. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Daxlel   0'C0N~vrELL. 

To  George  D.  Lynch,  Tralee. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  oth  2sot.  1840. 

My  dear  Lynch, — It  is  useless  to  teU  you  how  pleased  I 
should  be  to  be  of  service  to  your  father's  son,  but  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  to  get  a  situation  for  anyone.  I  am 
indeed  surprised  that  you  were  not  aware  that  the  Lord 
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Lieut. ^  had  taken  a  public  occasion  to  notify  that  no  Govern- 
ment patronage  of  any  kind  would  be  given  to  the  Eepealers. 
This  declaration  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  pubHc 
comment  that  it  seems  strange  you  should  not  have  heard 
of  it.  I  thought  everybody  by  this  time  knew  that  this 
declaration  was  principally  intended  against  me ;  or,  at  all 
events,  that  it  directly  appUed  to  me.  It  follows,  however, 
irresistibly,  that  I  cannot  possibly  comply  with  your  request. 
I  regret  this  on  your  account,  because  to  the  extent  of  any 
patronage  in  my  power  you  would  have  a  fair  and  just 
claim  on  me,  and  a  claim  which,  without  affectation,  I  would 
most  cheerfully  recognise.  You  thus  will  perceive  that  I 
want  not  the  inclination,  but  actually  the  means,  to  promise 
a  situation  for  your  brother,  which,  indeed,  I  would  do  if  in 
my  power. — BeUeve  me  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Thomas  Steeled 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  18th  Nov.  1840. 

My  dear  Steele, — You  have  done  precisely  what  was 
right  in  preventing  any  show  or  procession.  We  have  had 
as  much  of  that  as  could  for  the  present  be  necessary  or 
useful.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  Eepeal  cause  is 
prospering.  Quiet  and  timid  men  are  joining  us  daily. 
We  had  before  the  bone  and  sinew.  What  we  wanted  was 
to  create  the  conviction  that  the  Eepeal  can  be  obtained  in 
as  peaceable  a  manner  as  we  obtained  Emancipation. 
This  conviction  is  becoming  general,  and  this  is  all  that 
can  be  required  to  ensm'e  success. 

To  John  Reilly,  B.L. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  20tli  Xovr.  1840. 

My  dear  Su% — You  do  well  to  encourage  by  your  appro- 
bation and  favour  my  beloved  son ;  ^  he  has  tact,  talent  and 

*  Lord  Ebrington.  ment   in   College   Green,   John  will 

*  See  notice  of  Steele  in  connec-  make  a  capital  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
tion  ■with  letter  of  September  9, 1842.  chequer."    He  spoke  -R-ell,  was  a  good 

*  John  O'Connell,  died  1858.  poet,andcomposed,be3ideshispoliti- 
'  My  father  thought  him  a  first-class  cal  -writings,  some  excellent  stories.' 
financier,  and  said  to  me  once  play-  — Mrs.  E.  21.  Ffrench  to  W.  J.  Fitz- 
folly :   "  "When  we  have  oar  Parlia-  Patrick,  August  7,  1888. 
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energy  to  serve  his  country,  and  his  integrity  of  purpose 
and  singleness  of  merit  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Hberty  of 
old  Ireland  do  not  requu-e  a  fond  father's  evidence  to  prove 
their  reality. 

He  has,  indeed,  a  glorious  but  an  arduous  career  before 
him.  The  agitation  for  Eepeal  is  only  just  beginning. 
The  various  attempts  I  made  to  render  the  Eepeal  unneces- 
sary— the  many  threats  of  calling  for  Eepeal,  which  I  held 
out  and  postponed,  and  continued — gave  an  air  of  in- 
sincerity to  this  my  final  determination.  But  all  doubt  of 
our  perseverance  in  the  Eepeal  agitation  has  vanished ;  we 
have  nailed  our  colours  to  the  mast — Eepeal,  Eepeal  is  and 
shall  be  our  only  object.  We  have  tried  the  united  par- 
liament to  disgust  and  meanness;  we  have  practically 
demonstrated  that  from  that  parliament  the  Irish  people 
have  not  the  smallest  chance,  nor  either  the  slightest 
possibility  of  obtaining  equal  justice.  We  are  now  deter- 
mined to  look  for  all  political  blessing  from  a  domestic 
legislature.  To  that  the  attention  of  all  honest  Irishmen 
is  now  exclusively  directed,  and  the  heartfelt  love  of 
fatherland  animates  every  honest  Irishman  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  greatest  of  political  blessings — an  Irish  parlia- 
ment. 

I  need  not  urge  your  body  to  activity,  to  zeal,  and  to 
perseverance.  The  only  pomt  on  which  any  advice  is 
necessary  is  that  of  difference  of  religious  belief.  It  is  on 
this  point  our  most  strenuous  exertions  should  be  turned ; 
it  is  to  obtain  this  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  Christians 
that  our  best  energies  should  be  devoted.  Let  us  have  no 
sectarian  differences,  no  contest  of  rival  creeds ;  let  every 
man  of  every  persuasion  prove  his  Christianity  by  his 
charity  and  benevolence,  by  his  courtesy  and  kindness  to 
all  men,  and  let  us  be  rivals  only  in  endeavouring  to  strive 
which  of  us  is  the  best  Irishman  and  the  most  sincere  lover 
of  his  native  land. 

Yours,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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To  Ai'chbishop  MacHale. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  30th  November,  1840. 

My  dear  and  ever  respected  Lord, — I  have  felt  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  mode  in  which  I  should  comply  with  your 
Grace's  command — for  your  request  is  justly  a  command — 
to  address  the  men  of  Mayo. 

There  are  so  many  local  interests,  prejudices  and 
passions  to  be  consulted  and  avoided,  so  much  irritation  to 
be  soothed,  and  so  much  dormant  rancour  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  repose,  that  I  have  been  exceedingly  uneasy, 
lest,  while  I  sought  to  do  good,  I  might  be  doing  nothmg 
but  mischief. 

There  is  that  fellow  Cavendish;  treating  him  as  he 
ought  to  be  treated  might  perhaps  provoke  him  to  continue, 
or  give  him  a  plausible  excuse  for  continuing,  his  canvass. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  have  resolved  to  draw  up 
an  address  in  the  form  which  appears  to  me  at  this  distance 
suitable.  I  make  two  copies  of  it ;  the  one  I  send  to  your 
Grace,  the  other  to  Barrett  of  the  Pilot.  I  am  anxious 
that  your  Grace  should  alter  and  amend  the  address  in  any 
manner  you  think  fit.  I  adopt  beforehand  all  your  altera- 
tions and  make  them  my  own.  Barrett  will  not  print  the 
copy  I  send  him  until  he  hears  from  your  Grace.  You  can 
send  him  a  private  letter  telling  him  what  to  do,  but  until 
he  gets  that  letter  he  will  not  print  the  address. 

If  you  alter  it,  send  him  a  full  copy  of  the  altered 
address.     This  to  prevent  mistakes  in  the  printing. 

If  you  wished  for  my  presence  in  Mayo,  I  would  go 
there  at  once ;  or  my  son  John  would  go  agitatijig  there, 
if  you  thought  that  advisable.  In  short,  my  dear  Lord, 
command  us  all. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Richard  Barrett. 
(Private.)  Darrynane  Abbey :  2nd  December,  1840. 

My  dear  Barrett, — I  send  under  free  covers  an  address 
to  the  Electors  of  Mayo.     Do  not  print  it  until  you  hear 
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from  Dr.  MacHale  on  the  subject.  I  sent  him  another  copy 
asking  him  to  alter  the  address  in  any  manner  which  might 
seem  to  him  most  hkely  to  be  useful.  Keep  what  I  send 
you,  therefore,  until  he  or  some  one  on  his  behalf  writes  to 
you.  It  is  really  too  bad  that  the  scoundrel  Cavendish 
should  disturb  the  Liberal  party  with  his  absurd  and  wicked 
pretensions,  but  they  deserve  it  all  for  having  given  any 
encouragement  to  such  a  fellow. 

I  am  just  making  my  arrangements  to  return  to 
Dublin. 

Further  allusion  will  be  made  in  succeeding  letters  to 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Cavendish.  Previous  to  the  year  1813 
he  had  rented  a  handsome  residence  near  Clontarf,  which 
he  insured  for  £16,500  in  the  'Globe'  and  'Hope' 
offices.  The  mansion  was  burned,  but  in  the  course  of  an 
action  which  he  brought  against  the  'Hope  '  Company  it 
appeared  that  he  himself  was  privy  to  the  conflagration. 
Soon  after  he  migrated  to  Connaught,  married  the  daughter 
of  a  local  attorney,  and  became  proprietor  of  the  Castlebar 
Telegraph.  William  H.  Maxwell,  author  of  'Wild  Sports 
of  the  West,'  edited  the  Mayo  Constitution  at  the  same  time, 
and  between  the  rival  pressmen  a  fusillade,  sharp,  brisk,  and 
wounding,  constantly  went  on.  One  day  the  Telegraph  ac- 
cused the  Koman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Killala,  Dr.  O'Finan, 
with  having  allowed  his  cathedral  to  go  to  rum,  that  he  was 
despotic  and  overbearing  to  his  clergy,  wholly  unfit  for  the 
office  he  degraded,  and  incompetent  either  to  preach  or  to 
mingle  with  his  flock.  Further,  Cavendish  called  him  an 
Italian  monk,  whose  knowledge  of  English  was  miserably 
defective.  In  point  of  fact  Dr.  O'Finan  was  a  learned  Irish- 
man, but,  like  Dr.  Troy,  he  had  been  Prior  for  some  years 
of  St.  Clements  at  Eome,  where  he  won  good  opinions  and 
made  troops  of  friends.  In  1837  Dr.  O'Finan  brought  an 
action  against  Cavendish  for  libel,  and  obtained  a  verdict 
for  £400.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Macllwee,  an  old  Mayo 
pressman,  that  when  these  damages  were  given  agamst 
Cavendish  he  retired  to  his  house  and  fortified  it  so  as  to 
withstand  a  siege.  His  wife  had  more  common  sense,  and 
quietly  got  Lady  Clifford  to  intercede  with  Dr.  O'Finan  to 
such  purpose  that  he  forgave  the  damages  on  condition  of 
Cavendish  paying  the  costs.    It  was  part  of  the  alleged  libel, 
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and  the  only  part  true,  that  Dr.  O'Finan's  tendencies  and 
friendships  were  strongly  aristocratic.  He  had  spent  seven 
years  at  the  Court  of  Elise  Grand  Duchess  of  Lucca,  nearly 
connected  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Of  this  lady  he  was 
the  Preceptor  and  Confessor,  and  here  he  enjoyed  the  society 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Europe.  Previous 
to  the  Mayo  Election  he  incurred  popular  odium  by  urging 
his  priests  to  record  silent  votes  rather  than  take  any  active 
part  in  the  contest. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Wm.  Brabazon  a  new  writ  was  issued 
for  Mayo,  when  Mark  Blake  became  the  colleague  of  the 
sitting  member,  Dillon  Browne.  Both  men  continued  to 
represent  Mayo  until  George  Henry  Moore  and  Ousley 
Higgins  came  to  replace  them.^ 


To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey :  Sth  December,  1840. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  hope,  fondly  hope,  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  Mayo.  I  sent  to  the  Archbishop  an  address 
to  the  electors  which  he  asked  me  for.  I  suppose  it  will 
appear  in  the  Pilot  of  to-morrow.  I  offered  to  go  myself 
to  Mayo  if  necessary.  I  also  tendered  my  son  John  if  he 
was  desired  or  wanting.  See  John  as  soon  as  you  get  this, 
and  if  he  goes  down  give  him  any  money  he  may  want. 
If  the  letter  of  to-morrow  requires  my  presence  in  Mayo 
I  will,  please  God,  be  there  before  Sunday — relictis  omni- 
hus  aliis  negotiis.  There  is  no  necessity  to  stimulate  the 
Archbishop.  He  is  heart  and  soul  in  this  contest.  But  yet 
I  will  write  again.  If  you  call  on  Barrett  he  will  shew  you 
my  address. 

I  should  suppose  it  would  be  well  to  assist  privately 
the  Mayo  men  with  money.  If  you  got  any  from  the 
friends  of  the  Government  you  could  discreetly  transmit  it 
to  the  Archbishop  as  collected  by  me,  imposing  silence  on 
him,  which  he  would  in  that  case  be  quite  certain  to  observe, 
and  even  if  he  were  willing  to  make  any  disclosure  he  could 

<  See  letter  of  April  15,  1846. 
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not  go  beyond  you  and  me.  This  will  be  the  more  com- 
pleatly  secure  because  I  write  to  him  about  a  part  of  the 
Association  funds.  Any  addition  discreetly  sent  would  be 
of  course  available ;  the  more  the  better,  but  even  a  little 
would  be  useful.  If  you  see  any  of  the  longheads  start  this 
matter  do  not  hesitate  to  pledge  your  existence  as  to  the 
Archbishop's  discretion  on  that  point.  But  send  it  in  my 
name  alone,  unless  that  plan  be  condemned.  I  do  not  desire 
the  credit  of  it,  I  suggest  it  for  mere  caution. 
Ever  yours  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

John,  of  course,  will  not  go  down  unless  he  is  written 
for. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

8th  Dec.  1840. 

I  have  written  to  Belfast,  but  I  doubt  whether  my  letter 
will  please  anybody. 

I  intend  to  leave  this  district  on  Monday  next,  but  as  I 
must  visit  Cork  and  give  at  least  half  a  day  to  Limerick,  I 
cannot  reckon  on  being  in  Dublin  before  the  night  of  Friday, 
the  18th,  late.  .  .  . 

The  loss  of  Carlow  carries  with  it  a  melancholy  con- 
solation.-^ It  proves  that  the  Whigs  cannot  prosper  without 
the  Eepealers.  Think  whether  you  may  not,  without  dis- 
paragement, say  something  kind  as  from  me  to  Peter 
Purcell.''  Be  discreet — I  know  you  will — but  I  am  indebted 
in  kindness  to  him,  and  that  is  a  debt  I  can  never  refuse  to 
repay.  Besides,  I  do  really  love  his  dear  children  and 
greatly  esteem  his  most  amiable  wife.  I  leave  you, 
therefore,  to  your  discretion  in  gratifying  this  wish  of 
mine.  .  .  . 

Yours  most  gratefully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

5  A    new    writ    was    issued   for       when  Colonel  Bruen  took  his  place. 
Carlow  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Vigors,  "^  See  p.  158,  ante. 
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To  Frederick  Lucas  J 

Darrynane  Abbey :  December  8,  1840. 

The  principle  of  Catholicity  is,  that  the  end  can  never 
justify  or  palliate  the  means.  If  the  means  be  bad,  no 
amount  of  good  as  the  result  can  mitigate  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  bad  qualities  of  those  means.  St.  Augustine 
has  put  the  doctrine  strongly,  but  the  entire  Catholic 
Church  has  sanctioned  and  ratified  his  decision  thus : — 
*  That  no  imaginable  quantity  of  good  as  the  result,  that 
no  calculable  quantity  of  benefit  to  the  Church,  nay,  that 
not  even  the  eternal  salvation  of  all  mankind,  could  justify 
the  commission  of  any  one  sin,  however  slight,  the  viola- 
tion of  any  rule  of  morality,  or  the  breach  of  any  command- 
ment of  God  in  however  inconsiderable  a  degree.' 

I  know  that  Protestant  divines  have  smiled  at  this 
decision  of  St.  Augustine  as  a  great  exaggeration,  and 
nothing  is  more  familiar  among  the  calumniators  of  the 
Catholic  Church  than  to  impute  to  it  doctrines  directly 
contrary.  But  this  is  only  an  additional  reason  why  you, 
being  a  principal  literary  organ  of  the  English  Catholics, 
should  carefully  avoid  any  reasoning  that  could  derive  from 
the  assumption  of,  or  be  founded  on,  the  notion  that  the 
Catholic  Church  could  justify  or  palliate  the  perpetration  of 
any  temporal  or  political  injustice,  or  the  omission  of  any 
political  duty,  by  reason  of  the  benefit  to  the  Church  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  .  .  . 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Killarney :  Deer.  14th,  1840. 

I  came  from  Darrynane  this  day ;  a  beautiful  day  and 
transcendent  scenery.  There  is  a  new  road  ^  opened  through 
the  boldest  mountains  in  Ireland,  and  you,  you  have  never 
seen  one  of  my  mountains  !  ! ! 

'  Mr.  Lucas,  a  member  of  the  in  1855. 
Society  of   Friends,  had  joined  the  ^  Not  Nimmo's  Road,  as  I  at  first 

Roman  Catholic  Church  and   esta-  thought.     O'Connell   refers   to    the 

Wished,  in   its  interest,  the  Tablet  road  from  Darrynane  to  Waterville 

newspaper,   which   he  continued  to  commanding  splendid  views.    It  was 

conduct  most  ably  until   his  death  opened  in  1840,  Nimmo's  in  1832. 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  26th  January,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  arrived  last  evening  from 
Leicester,  and  find  public  affairs  here  rather  languid. 
This  is  probably  a  good  sign,  as  if  there  were  to  be  a 
change  made  on  the  Ministerial  phalanx  it  would  give  an 
animation  participating  of  coming  events.  It  is  believed 
they  will  hold  out  another  Session,  and  if  the  Ee^Deal  agita- 
tion becomes  imposing  in  Ireland,  and  a  new  Eeform  agi- 
tation take  place,  as  I  believe  it  will  in  England,  the  Tories 
may  be  kept  out  for  ever.  But  their  exclusion  can  be 
effected  by  nothing  else  unless  the  Eepeal  agitation  becomes 
formidable. 

How  I  wish  that  our  friends  in  Ireland  would  all  see 
this  matter  in  its  true  light  by  first  considering  what  wiU 
become  of  Ireland  if  the  Eepeal  be  not  agitated.  It  is 
certain,  in  that  case,  that  the  Tories  will  come  into  power. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Eepeal  will  not  prevent  them,  but 
is  it  not  clear  that  there  is  nothing  else  that  will  ?  Are  they 
not  on  the  very  verge  of  being  in  office  ? 

I  was  detained  in  Portpatrick,  and  on  the  road  by 
accident,  and  did  not  reach  Leeds  until  the  second  day. 
The  papers  have  told  you  this.  I  travelled  the  entire 
night,  and  was  in  time  for  the  breakfast  at  the  Catholic 
schoolhouse,  where  I  was  very  well  attended  to.  But  I  was 
never  more  cheered,  or  more  cordially  received,  than  I  was 
at  the  great  dinner  at  Leeds.  I  had  also  another  gala  day 
at  Leicester.  The  reports  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  will 
show  all  this.  I  am  afraid  that  Feargus  intended  me  personal 
mischief ;  bijt  if  he  did,  he  has  been  signally  disappointed.^ 
Leicester  was  an  unmixed  triumph. 

I  got  an  unintelligible  verbal  message  by  Eeynolds — as 
all  verbal  messages  about  business  must  be.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  have  a  letter  from  you  to-morrow.  It  would  be  too 
bad  to  have  me  depending  on  Eeynolds's  translation  of 
something  you  told  him. 

9  See  note  to  letter  of  February  11,  1839. 
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Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  scoundrelly  as  the  Moni- 
tor' ?  ^     I  will  stop  it  and  pay  them  off. 

We  shall  hear  of  Stanley's  Bill  to-night.  You  see  that 
the  Ulster  Association  have  done  us  mischief.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise.  Edge  tools  should  never  be  handled  by  the 
unskilled  in  work. 

Believe  me  always,  &c.  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

After  some  successful  divisions  on  his  Irish  Eegistration 
Bill  in  1840,  Lord  Stanley  withdrew  it  at  the  end  of  the 
Session,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  reintroduce 
it  in  1841.  This  he  did,  but  O'Connell  declared  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  give  a  death-blow  to  Ireland,  make  the  regis- 
tration of  voters  more  difficult,  and  arm  the  judge  of  assize 
with  a  double  power  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  franchise  and 
give  costs  against  him. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  28tli  January,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, —  .  .  .  The  political  news  are 
not  important.  There  is  at  present  a  calm,  but  a  calm 
such  as  that  which  precedes  a  storm.  Stanley  has  un- 
doubtedly a  majority  for  his  Bill.  Others  doubt  this,  but  I 
do  not.  The  Ministry  bring  in  an  Irish  Registry  Bill  on 
February  4.  Stanley  had  Sir  William  Fremantle  lurking 
until  the  Ministry  named  the  day,  and  then  he  named  the 
2d  for  Stanley's  Bill.  This  was  very  unusual,  and  indeed 
indecent,  but  it  was  only  the  more  like  Stanley. 

We  have  been  just  up  with  the  Address  to  the  Queen. 
There  were  very  few  of  the  members  in  attendance.  We  had 
therefore  a  much  better  view  of  the  dear  little  lady.  She 
is  looking  very  well,  and  read  the  answer  most  sweetly. 
Prince  Albert  is  really  a  handsome  young  man. 

The  Opposition  have  not  as  yet  agreed  upon  any  plan. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  rely  on  Stanley's  Bill  as  being 
carried  in  spite  of  the  Ministry,  and  thereby  compelling 

'  Peter    Purcell    {vide   pp.   158,  the    subsequently   notorious   James 

165,  ajj^e)  had  now  started  the  ilfoni-  Birch;    Mr.    Coffey,    afterwards    a 

tor,   a   Dublin  Liberal  journal,   but  county  court  judge,  succeeded  to  the 

hostile   to   Repeal.     Its   editor   was  post. 

VOL.    II.  S 
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them  to  resign.  There  are,  you  know,  three  Enghsh 
vacant  seats.  That  for  Surrey  may  possibly  he  in  our 
favour,  but  I  am  convinced  it  will  not.  It,  however,  leaves 
matters  as  it  found  them,  the  late  member  having  been  a 
Tory.  As  to  Walsall,  my  conjecture  is  that  we  shall  lose  it ; 
and  my  belief  is  that  we  shall  lose  Canterbury.  If  so, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  Ministry.  In  fact,  their  only 
support,  though  they  will  not  say  so,  is  the  Eepeal.  If  I 
could  get  the  Eepeal  cry  sufficiently  loud  the  Tories  would 
be  terrified  from  attempting  the  government.  But,  alas  ! 
our  own  friends  counter vene  me  there.  I  wish  the  clergy 
were  alive  to  the  real  situation  of  Ireland. 

Believe  me  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London:  5th  February,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, —  .  .  .  Politics.  Lord  Morpeth 
has  brought  in  an  excellent  Bill.  It  would  do — it  ivould  do  ; 
but  there  is  no  chance  of  its  passing  the  Lords.  It  may 
well  get  through  the  Commons  between  the  Ministerial 
strength  and  some  neutrals  that  it  may  possibly  catch.  It 
would  clearly  extend  the  franchise  in  a  right  direction. 
Peel  is  not  able  to  go  down  to  the  House,  Lord  Henley,^  his 
brother-in-law,  being  just  dead,  nor  will  he  be  in  his  place 
for  a  few  days.  We,  therefore,  shall  not  know  his  opinion 
for  near  a  week.  But  I  never  saw  more  rueful  countenances 
than  those  of  the  Tories  when  the  Statement  was  made. 

There  certainly  is  a  split  between  the  Tories  of  a  high 
class  and  Peel.     Whether  the  scoundrels  ^  will  settle  their 

'^  Robert  Henley,  second  baron,  had    for  years    assailed    O'Connell 

born    1789;    one   of    the    Masters  with  a  violence  of  mvective  very  un- 

in   Chancery ;   married,  1823,  Miss  like  the  tone  of  its  present  leaders. 

Harriett  Peel.  One  describes  O'Connell  as  '  an  un- 

^  It  will  have  been  observed  that  redeemed  and  unredeemable  scoun- 
O'Connell  constantly  applies  this  drel.'  But  here  is  a  full  boom  from 
strong  epithet  to  Tories.  The  use  'The  Thunderer.'  O'Connell  was 
of  such  words,  though  of  course  to  chai'ged  with  having  exercised  a 
be  deprecated,  was  influenced  very  terrorism  in  getting  his  men  re- 
much  by  a  spirit  of  retaliation.  The  turned  to  Parliament : — '  We  ask  the 
Times,  as  a  strong  organ  of  Toryism,  people  of  Ireland  will  they  submit 
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disputes  in  a  common  agreement  to  plunder  and  persecute 
remains  to  be  seen.     However,  a  general  opinion  prevails 
that  the  Ministry  will  labour  through  the  present  Session. 
Believe  me  always,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  F.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  10th  February,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, —  .  .  .  Political  affairs  look 
dismal  enough.  We  have  lost  Monmouthshire  without  a 
struggle,  though  it  was  believed  we  were  secure.  Canter- 
bury was  supposed  to  be  certain  also,  but  the  bribery  was 
enormous.  Walsall  also  was  the  scene  of  the  most  iniqui- 
tous bribery.  We  have  carried  St.  Albans,  they  say,  by 
the  same  means.  The  three  former  seats  were  iilled  by 
Whigs,  so  that  the  substitution  of  three  Tories  makes  a 
difference  of  six  on  a  division.  The  only  mitigation  is  that 
St.  Albans  returned  a  Tory,  so  that  the  substitution  of 
Lord  Listowel  makes  a  difference  of  two  in  our  favour, 
reducing  the  Tory  gain  to  four — a  number  we  can  badly 
afford.  The  Irish  Tories  are,  of  course,  exceedingly  anxious 
for  office  ;  but  there  are  great  difficulties.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  insists  on  having  the  Whigs  in  the  Ministry. 
There  are  many  reasons  assigned  for  this  :  his  unwilling- 
ness to  outrage  the  Queen,  who  is  most  heartily  with  the 
Whigs ;  his  unwillingness  to  take  up  the  questions  of 
foreign  policy  in  their  present  unsettled  state — with  France 

to  an  inquisitorial  and  revengeful  moted  by  confederates  in  priestly 
tyranny  like  this  ?  If,  from  the  garb.  ...  In  any  case,  we  hope 
dread  of  murder  or  famine,  they  there  will  be  no  truckling  to  O'Con- 
dare  not  raise  a  cry  against  such  nell  or  his  gang ;  there  will  be  no 
brutal  degradation — if  they  will  vote  bullying  by  O'Connell ;  there  will  be 
thus  with  the  knife  at  their  throats  no  stupid  and  puerile  attempt  to 
for  the  Parliamentary  tools  and  govern  Ireland  through  the  co-opera- 
lackeys  of  such  a  miscreant,  we  ap-  tion  or  instrumentality  of  men  who 
peal  from  them  to  the  people  of  profess  the  first  object  of  their  lives 
England,  and  to  the  Ministers,  to  be  the  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
whether  they  will  suffer  their  fellow-  tries  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
subjects  of  the  sister  island  to  be  Empire.'  In  a  subsequent  leader 
tormented  by  this  system  of  organ-  the  priests  were  styled  '  Surpliced 
ised  ruffianism  avowed  by  an  Irish  Ruffians.' 
Cathohc  lawyer,  and   furtively  pro- 

s  2 
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arming,  America  threatening,  the  East  unsettled,  war  in 
India,  war  in  China,  distress  and  Chartism  in  England, 
Eepeal  and  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland.  In  short,  it  is  said 
he  is  waiting  for  *  a  bed  of  roses,'  and  this  is  not  the  season 
for  such  a  couch. 

His  disorder  is  epilepsy.  Of  course,  the  fit  once  over, 
and  its  debilitating  influences,  he  is  nearly  as  w^ell  as  before 
each  attack  ;  but,  after  all,  my  private  opinion  is,  that  it 
is  his  illness  which  prevents  the  Tories  from  being  in  office. 
ILe  feels  that  he  is  unfit  for  business,  and  a  natural  jealousy 
prevents  him  from  the  avowal,  which  must  be  made  if  his 
party  came  into  power  without  his  holding  a  high  station. 
In  short,  I  believe  that  the  peace  of  the  country — the  escape 
of  Ireland  from  Tory  grinding — turns  on  the  personal  de- 
bility and  personal  vanity  or  selfishness  of  the  great  Duke. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  19tli  February,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — .  .  .  Matters  begin  to  have  a 
very  unfavourable  aspect  for  the  Ministry.  I  thought  we 
should  carry  Lord  Morpeth's  Bill  through  its  second  reading, 
but  I  have  now  very  considerable  doubts.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
utterly  impossible  to  speak  with  any  confidence.  The  result 
will  not  give  above  two  or  three  in  our  favour  at  the  best, 
and  when  accidents  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
gross  neglect  of  the  Liberals,  you  will  see  at  once  that  my 
anticipation  of  defeat  is  by  no  means  visionary.  I  think  you 
ought  to  prepare  confidentially  as  many  persons  of  weight 
and  consideration  as  you  are  in  correspondence  with  for  the 
'  coming  events.'  I  fear  exceedingly  the  result  of  an  ap- 
proaching election.  If  all  our  clergy  aided  the  Eepealers  we 
might  make  a  noble  demonstration ;  but,  alas  !  the  Whigs, 
while  in  office,  will  allure  many,  and  even  afterwards  we  will 
have  a  WJiig  Remnant  to  disturb  unanimity.  For  my  part, 
I  will  have  to  sustain  four  elections.  Where  shall  I  get 
money  ?    The  Tribute  has  not  been  successful  this  year,  and 
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the  second  attempt  appears  more  inefficient  in  its  results  than 
the  first,  although  you  are  unabated  in  zeal,  tact,  and  friend- 
ship. It  comes  across  my  mind  that  my  career  will  termi- 
nate just  at  the  moment  that  Ireland  ceases  to  have  friends. 
I  am,  you  perceive,  disposed  to  be  gloomy  this  day,  but  it 
is  not  the  first  of  my  anxious  moments,  though  their 
gloom,  instead  of  making  me  undervalue  your  exertions, 
only  raises  them  the  more  high  in  my  affectionate  grati- 
tude. I  do  believe  that  Ireland  is  capable  of  being  made 
once  more,  and  thoroughly,  a  nation,  and  that  her  hour  is 
arriving ;  but  my  vanity  or  self-reliance  makes  me  think 
that  I  am  wanting  for  the  completion  of  a  bloodless  and 
not  illegal  change.     Pardon  me,  my  good  friend. 

Ever  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  his  Brother,  John  O'Connell,  of  Grena,  co.  Kerry/ 

Merrion  Square  :  16  April,  1841. 

My  dearest  John, — This  letter  will  be  handed  to  you  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Cunliffe,  of  Manchester,  who  is  going  to  Kerry 
on  a  fishing  tour.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respect- 
ability, and  a  decided  Liberal,  consequently  a  friend  to 
Ireland.  We  owe  to  him  principally  the  return  to  Parlia- 
ment of  one  of  the  very  best  men  in  it — my  friend  Brother- 
ton.  I  know  I  need  not  ask  you  to  be  attentive  to  such  a 
man,  and  that  you  will^ — besides — procure  him  all  the  infor- 
mation and  assistance  which  will  be  necessary  to  promote 
the  amusement  which  he  seeks  in  our  lakes  and  rivers. — 
Ever,  dearest  John, 

Your  most  affectionate  Brother, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  neutralise  Mr.  Stanley's  Bill  another  was  brought  in 
by  Lord  Morpeth  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  The  Tories 
insisted  that,  if  carried,  it  would  well-nigh  amount  to  uni- 
versal suffrage.     A  tempest  of  angry  words  was  aroused  by 

*  Lockhart  mentions  his  name  friends  of  Sir  W.  Scott  were  anxious 
in  connection  with  a  projected  stag  that  he  should  see.  John  O'Connell 
hunt  at  Killarney  in  1825,  which  some      died  at  Dinan,  Cotes  du  Nord,  in  1853. 
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these  discussions.  The  introduction  of  the  Bill  ^Yas  long 
delayed,  and  in  the  end  it  was  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  an  amendment  carried  by  Lord  Howick  agamst  the 
Ministry  on  April  26. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  27th  April,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  motion  of  Lord  Howick  suc- 
ceeded by  the  aid  of  the  Tories  ;  it  has,  in  fact,  annihilated 
Lord  Morpeth's  Bill.  It  would  not  be  worth  taking  with 
the  franchise  so  enhanced.  The  consequence  will  be  that  the 
Ministry  will,  I  believe,  give  up  their  Bill  for  the  Session  ; 
indeed,  I  think  they  must.    If  they  do  not  give  it  up  it 

will  be    defeated,    as   Lord   Howick  pledged  himself 

against  it  last  night,  and  with  his  assistance  the  Tories  are, 
of  course,  able  to  defeat  the  measure. 

Then  comes  Stanley's  Bill,  and  I  believe  we  shall  be 
driven  to  the  long  game  to  get  rid  of  that  Bill ;  I  mean  the 
battling  it  from  day  to  day  in  order  to  carry  out  the  Session. 

The  report  of  a  Ministerial  resignation  I  believe  to  be 
utterly  false.  I  am  assured  that  they  are  determined  not  to 
resign  without  trying  another  Session.  All  the  battles  of 
this  Session  will  be  won  with  the  Irish  Bills,  and  upon 
them  the  anti-Irish  feeling  is  so  strong  that  the  Ministers 
yield  to  it  so  far  as  it  goes,  namely,  in  relation  to  any  im- 
provement in  Irish  affairs. 

I  spoke  at  once  to  Hume  about  J.  D.  Mullen  ^  and  told 
him  his  character.  There  is  a  prisoner  in  correspondence 
with  Hume,  but  the  latter  has  written  to  say  he  must  have 
distinct  proofs  before  he  acts,  and  even  then  he  will — I 
should  say  would — first  inform  me.  Of  course  there  can  be 
no  such  proofs.  I  told  Hume  that  J.  D.  Mullen  was  ready 
to  give  him  any  explanation  he  may  desire.  My  conviction 
is  that  we  shall  not  hear  of  it  again.  If  we  do,  you  may  be 
sure  I  will  defend  my  friend  Mullen. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

*  Governor  of  the  Debtors'  Pri-       nell  obtained   for   him   in   acknow- 
son,  DubHn,  an  office  which  O'Con-       ledgment  of  pohtical  help. 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

(Private.)  London  :  4th  May,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  crisis  is  arriving,  and  the 
debate  to  begin  on  the  7th  May  '^  will  be  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  the  present  Parliament,  and  probably  of  that  of  the 
Ministry.  The  Budget,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  timber 
and  sugar  duties,  will  be  contested,  apparently  on  their  own 
account,  but  really  on  account  of  the  corn  laws.  The 
Ministry  have  set  their  existence  on  the  chances  of  their 
succeeding,  or  going  before  the  public  on  the  best  case  they 
can  possibly  make — a  determination  to  extend  free  trade, 
to  diminish  sugar  duties  and  admit  good  timber  on  cheaper 
terms,  than  admitting  foreign  corn  at  a  cheap  rate  and 
fighting  to  the  last  for  Ireland.  If  they  are  defeated  on  the 
Budget — and  I  believe  they  shall — they  are  determined  to 
dissolve.  This,  under  present  circumstances,  is  destructive 
to  me.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do ;  but  of  this  we  will 
confer.  It  will  be  a  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  Ireland  if 
I  am  driven  from  the  field ;  so  at  least  I  think. 

Stanley's  BiU  is  in  effect  given  up  for  this  Session.  He 
reserves  it  for  the  next,  when  he  expects  to  have  a  parlia- 
ment that  will  carry  it  triumphantly.  I  fear  he  is  not  mis- 
taken. The  fate  of  Ireland  is  miserable.  I  should  hope 
that  those  who  have  been  hitherto  on  the  Ministerial  train 
doing  nothing  in  or  for  Ireland  will  see  their  mistake,  but  in 
general  men  do  never  admit  and  seldom  correct  their  errors. 

I  drew  on  you  at  41  days  for  £310.     I  cannot  help  it. 
Yours  ever  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 
(Confidential.)  London  :  8th  May,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  believe  you  may  rely  on  this  : — 

•^  The  Budget  contained  proposals  duties.     After  a  long  and  wrangling 
for  reduction  of  the  import  duties  debate    of  eight  days   the    Govern- 
on  corn  and  sugar.     On  May  7  Lord  ment   were    defeated    by   thirty-six 
Sandon  moved  an  amendment  op-  votes, 
posing  the  alteration  in  the  sugar 
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1st.  The  Government  is  resolved  to  remain  in  power  as 
long  as  they  can. 

2ndly.  To  dissolve  Parliament  when  they  are  driven  to 
extremity,  and  to  abide  the  advent  of  the  new  Parliament. 

Srdly.  Their  financial  and  free  trade  plan  is  making  a 
great  excitement  in  their  favom^  in  England. 

4thly.  If  Ireland  rouses  itself  properly  in  their  favor  all 

will  be  well.  F     r    o    • 

^      ' '        Daniel  O'Connell. 

Could  you  privately  convey  to  Catholic  dignitaries  the 
propriety  of  assisting  to  agitate  ? 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

House  of  Commons  ;  10th  May,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  politics  of  the  Government 
are,  I  believe,  altered  to  this  extent,  that  the  moment  this 
debate  is  over  the  dissolution  will  take  place.  It  is  coming 
on  us  sooner  than  I  expected  when  I  wrote  last. 

If  the  Tories  carry  the  representation  of  Ireland,  and 
in  particular  of  Dublin,  they  will  totally  deprive  us  of  the 
benefit  of  the  Corporate  Reform.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  dissolution  took  place  tliis  week. 

It  is  an  awful  crisis,  for  which  the  Irish  people  are  not 
prepared.  How  I  regret  to  hear  of  the  cruel  coldness  and 
apathy  which  I  collect  from  your  letter  exists.  If  we  do 
not  struggle  heartily  and  strongly  we  will  have  a  Tory  reign, 
to  terminate  in  a  revolution.  The  state  of  the  people  of  this 
country  is  little  understood.  You  would  have  the  manufac- 
turing districts  frantic  if  the  Tories  were  three  months  in 
power.  What  little  sympathy  your  aj)athetic  friends  have 
with  the  people  in  remote  counties,  who  will  be  ground  to 
powder  by  the  restored  Orange  faction. 

The  majority  against  the  Ministry  will  be  about  twenty- 
five. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Ascertain  if  you  can  what  good  colleague  I  could  get  for 
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Dublin.  Mullen  or  Wm.  Murphy  might  discreetly  sound 
George  Koe.  Indeed  tltey  should  discreetly  prepare  for  the 
contest   in  the  manner  they  think  suitable  to  the  public 

interests. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

House  of  Commons :  12tli  May,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Various  rumours  afloat.  No 
news.  No  change  in  the  aspect  of  politics.  It  is  said  the 
Ministry  will  resign  and  leave  the  dissolution  to  their  suc- 
cessors. The  Tories  give  this  out  vehemently  because  they 
desire  it  ardently.  But  it  is  not  true.  It  cannot  be  true, 
else  I  should  know  it.  This  is  only  one  of  many  reasons. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Ireland  to  have  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  preserve,  instead  of  aiding  to  break,  the 
peace  at  the  elections.  I  put  this  point  as  strongly  as  I 
could  to  the  Ministers.  I  am  surprised  you  do  not,  si(.b  rosa, 
communicate  the  idea  to  the  Post.  Lord  Morpeth  would 
take  care  to  have  the  police  and  army  assist  to  prevent 
Orange  outbreaks  and  every  kind  of  outrage  at  the  hust- 
ings. If  a  Tory  was  at  the  Castle  it  would  be  understood  by 
the  officials  connected  with  the  police  and  military  force 
that  a  riot  would  be  inoffensive  to  their  superiors,  especially 
if  the  people  were  fired  at  and  human  blood  shed. 

You  may  rely  on  it  that  I  was  right  when  I  told  you  the 
Ministers  will  try  a  dissolution  before  they  resign. 

Do  you  hear  anything  about  a  colleague  for  me  in 
Dublin  ?  I  spoke  to  Hutton  upon  the  Eepeal,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  consent  to  a  mitigation  of  his 
opinions,  but  quite  in  vain.  I  am  most  sincerely  sorry  for 
it.  He  is  a  most  amiable  excellent  man ;  though  his 
opinions  do  not  concur  with  mine,  I  respect  him  much. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connbll. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  19th  May,  '41. 

My  dear  Friend, — The  division  last  night  was  not  so  great 
as  I  had  anticipated.     I  reckoned  it  at  forty-two ;  it  was  six 
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less.  There  were  about  sixteen  of  the  constant  supi^orters 
of  Government  in  the  majority,  making  a  difference  of  3*2, 
and  reducing  the  majority  to  only  4.  No  great  triumph  of 
Toryism  after  all,  and  nothing  to  dishearten  the  Ministry 
or  the  people,  or  to  enable  the  Tories  to  carry  on  the 
government. 

Lord  John  ended  the  debate  in  a  manly  way.  He  has 
distinctly  announced  the  Cabinet  plan.  First,  they  are  to 
divide  and  debate  upon  the  '  corn  duties  '  and  the  timber 
duties  separately ;  secondly,  to  try  a  dissolution,  they  re- 
maming  in  power.  It  is  only  after  a  defeat  by  the  Tories 
in  the  new  parliament.  This  will  keep  them  in  power  for 
some  time,  perhaps  for  months  to  come.  In  the  meantime 
the  Corporate  Eeform  BiU  will  be  ripening  mto  maturity. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  Ministry  as  a  Whig  party 
caimot  longer  subsist ;  new  poHtical  combinations  must  spring 
up.  A  new  party  must  be  found,  more  radical  than  the 
Whigs,  less  radical  than  the  Chartists.  Out  of  office,  the 
old  tie  of  union  between  the  T\Tiig  nobility  as  borough  pro- 
prietors is  broken  for  ever.  To  have  the  least  chance  of  re- 
gaining office  they  must  popularise  themselves  by  adopting 
more  of  popular  prmciple  and  insisting  on  more  popular 
measm-es.  But  keep  from  the  Press  every  idea  of  this 
kind.     You  may  discreetly  use  the  other  facts  I  mention. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  an  old  fi'iend  of  mine,  Mr.  Arthur 
McKenna,  of  Thomas  Street.  It  contained  ten  pounds. 
Charge  yourself  with  the  receipt  and  credit  the  amount  by 
the  voucher  on  the  face  of  the  letter.  See  Mr.  McKenna 
and  gratefuU}'  thank  him  on  my  account.  Explain  to  him 
how  impossible  it  is  for  me,  upon  principle,  to  acknowledge 
personally  anything  of  this  kind,  but  add  that  you  know  I 
am  not  the  less  sensitive  to  such  truly  Idnd  demonstrations 
of  feeling  and  sentiment  as  his  letter  displays.  May  the 
great  God  bless  him  is  my  fervent  prayer  !  .  .  . 
Ever  yours  most  smcerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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To  his  Son. 

London:  26th  May,  1841. 

My  dearest  John, — There  are  news  of  no  consequence. 
The  result  of  the  debate  on  Peel's  motion  to-morrow  is  not 
as  yet  even  guessed  at. 

It  is  thought  that  Lord  Worsley  and  other  non-Corn  Law 
men,  who  voted  agamst  us  on  the  last  motion,  will  vote  with 
us  upon  this.  The  debate  will,  I  suppose,  last  several 
days. 

If  the  Ministers  are  beaten  it  will  hurry  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament ;  that,  however,  is  the  only  effect  that  it  will 
have. 

I  have  written  to  Kilkenny  an  answer  to  some  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  passed  and  published  there.  I  con- 
cluded my  letter  with  proposing  you  for  their  choice.  You 
will,  I  make  no  doubt,  hear  the  result  from  the  Secretary. 
I  take  it  almost  for  granted  that  you  will  be  returned.  .  . 

28th  May. 

I  am  so  torn  to  pieces  that  I  could  not  finish  my  letter  to 
you  yesterday,  or  the  day, before. 

The  time  is  come  when  the  City  of  Dubhn  must  ascertain 
who  is  to  be  the  second  candidate  at  the  approaching  election. 
Is  it  not  cruel  at  such  a  moment  to  distract  our  attention 

by 's  personalities  and  bye-tattles  !     I  am  exceedingly 

displeased  at  his  conduct,  and  am  convinced  that  he  must 
at  any  risk  be  stopped  in  his  reckless  career.'^  Steele,  as 
usual,  behaved  admirably  in  the  chair,  and  I  must  say  I 
am  delighted  with  your  conduct  and  speeches.     My  beloved 

John,  you  do  give  me .    You  were,  from  the  necessity  of 

your  position,  obliged  to  treat  [Eeynolds]  with  too  much 
consideration.  But  he  must  not  meddle  any  more  with 
[Doheny]. 

^  These  blanks  were  left  by  John  some  altercation  took  place  between 

0' Conn  ell  himself  when  transcribing  John  Eeynolds  and  Michael  Doheny 

the  letters.  in  consequence  of   a   statement   by 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post,  oi'Maj  Eeynolds  to  the  effect  that  Doheny 

25,  1841,  reports  a  meeting  held  on  had  prevented  a  Eepeal  meeting  being 

the  previous  day  at  the  Eepeal  Asso-  held  in  Cashel.     A  long  and  clever 

elation,  from  which  it  appears  that  speech  by  John  O'Connell  is  given. 
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It  is  not  serving  the  country  to  make  wrangles  or 
quarrels.  What  is  desirable  to  be  done  can  never  be 
accomplished  even  by  a  Kepeal  triumph  over  dissentients 
from  Repeal  in  this  or  that  locality.  We  want  to  convince, 
not  to  insult ;  and  it  would  be  better  to  do  nothing  than  to 
excite  a  strong  opposition.* 

Speak  to  him  calmly  hut  firmly^  and  beg  of  him,  in  my 
name,  to  give  us  his  best  energies  in  the  struggle  to  save 
Dublin ;  to  help  us  to  seek  out  a  second  Eepealer ;  and  if 
he  cannot,  and  ive  cannot  get  one,  then  to  get  us  as  good  a 
substitute  as  possible. 

I  enclose  Button's  letter.  I  am  at  liberty  to  have  it 
published.  Eead  it,  therefore,  at  the  Association  meeting  on 
Monday,  but  prepare  the  speakers  to  treat  him  (Hutton) 
with  the  consideration  that  he  deserves  on  every  account, 
public  and  private.  Impress  upon  them  that  he  has  a 
considerable  following,  especially  of  Dissenters.  Our  cause 
needs  the  support  of  every  class,  and  we  should  show 
them  that  we  value  their  aid  as  well  as  that  of  other 
Protestants.  Nothing,  therefore,  should  be  said  to  give 
just  cause  for  irritation.  Get  a  veil  of  oblivion  thrown 
over  such  parts  of  his  public  conduct  as  have  displeased 
the  people.  .  .   . 

Of  all  men  living  not  pledged  to  Repeal  I  would  desire 


^  John  Eeynolds,  afterwards  M.P.  victim  of  Keynolds's  private  dislike, 

for  Dublin,  was  an  able  orator,  but  We  have  been  assailed  here  by  the 

his     appearance    and     manner    re-  Tories  for  our  selection  of  members, 

called  Bully  Egan.    Doheny  became  and   by   our    friends   for   the    same 

the  colleague  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  cause.     We  never  yet  elected  an  M.P. 

Meagher,   and   took   the    field   with  for  Cashel  without  the  consent  of  the 

them   in    '48.     Keyuolds    had    long  Liberator ;    whom,   then,  are  we  to 

denounced  Doheny  ;  there  was  a  wild  jplease,  Mr.  Eeynolds  or  O'Connell? 

chivalry  about  the  latter  which  made  Now  I  beg  to    assure  you   that,   so 

him  popular  in  Tipperary.     Exactly  thoroughly  convinced  are  we  of  Mr. 

one   year    previous   to   the    date    of  Doheny's    honesty,    that    even    the 

O'Connell's  letter  to  his  son  I  find  attack  of  O'Connell,  if  it  were  pos- 

amongst   his  papers  one  addressed  sible,  would  not  lessen  him  in  our 

by  Mr.  Littleton,  of  Cashel,  to  T.  M.  estimation,  and  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 

Ray  : —  Mr.  R.  has  done  more  to  injure  the 

'  I  cannot  see  the  policy  or  pro-  cause  here  than  I  am  willing  to  ex- 

priety  of  making   Mr.   Doheny   the  press,' 
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to  see  George  Eoe  in  Parliament,  if  he  could  be  got  to  stand.® 
But  that,  I  fear,  is  hopeless. 

If  John  Ennis  '  will  declare  himself  a  Eepealer  he  would 
be  a  good  man. 

I  wish  you  to  go  as  soon  as  possible  to ,  and  set 

him  quite  right  as  to  my  opinion  respecting  Lord  Kildare.^ 

Indeed,  I  wish  you  to  know  my  exact  thoughts  on  this 
as  on  other  points.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  should  H-ish  to  have  him  as  a  colleague.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  however,  that  he  should  be  as  explicit  as  pos- 
sible in  political  opinion.  On  the  whole,  he  would  make 
an  excellent  Government  candidate ;  and  I  repeat  that,  as 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  would  be  very  glad  of  his 
coming  forward. 

I  really  have  a  veneration  for  his  family,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apathy  of  the  present  Duke. 

But  you  must  distinctly  warn that  I  am  not  to 

decide  for  the  popular  party  in  Dublin.  They  must  be  con- 
sulted. I  would  readily  do  all  I  could  in  favour  of  Lord 
Kildare,  but  I  cannot  pledge  myself  for  the  party  which 
supports  me.  They  certainly  would  prefer  to  try  the  battle 
with  an  out-and-ovt  Tlepealer. 

But  if  they  cannot  get  such  I  should  hope,  and,  indeed, 
I  do  believe,  they  would  support  the  young  Marquess. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  fight  Carlow.  There  must  be  a 
protection  fund  provided,  otherwise  the  destruction  of  the 
unfortunate  tenantry  after  the  election  will  be  terrible.  If 
they  can  get  no  other  candidate  to  stand  along  with  Ashton 
Yates,  I  suppose  I  must  give  them  your  brother  Daniel, 
though  it  will  be  very  hard  on  me  to  have  to  bear  the 
expense  of  so  many  elections.  I  will,  of  course,  go  down 
i^^o  Carlow  at  once  when  wanted,  and  go  from  parish  to 
parish  agitating. 

I  will  write  off  for  Dan  ^  at  once,  and  meanwhile  hold 
myself  in   readiness    to    go    down    at   call  and   work   for 

°  An  eminent  Protestant  distiller  -  Afterwards  Duke  of  Leinster. 

and  popular  citizen.  '  My  brother  was  at  Florence  at 

*  Afterwards  a  baronet.  this  time. — J.  O'C. 
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him.  But  those  who  are  urging  me  to  this  trouble,  risk, 
and  expense  must  recollect  that  protection  for  the  tenantry 
by  some  species  of  an  indemnity  fund  will  be  absolutely 
necessary,  as  there  will  assuredly  be  plenty  of  evictions  after 
the  struggle. 

My  accounts  from  Carlow  say  that  under  the  circum- 
stances I  mention  we  should  succeed,  viz. — ultimate  protec- 
tion for  the  tenantry,  immediate  and  extensive  agitation, 
and  a  son  of  mine. 

I  entirely  approve  of  what  you  have  done  in  the  matter 
of  the  elections. 

Great  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  what  is  to  be  the 
Ministerial  fate  on  Peel's  motion.  The  majority  either  way 
will  be  very  small.  Our  friends  expect  to  have  it.  The 
public  mind  seems  coming  round.  There  never  was  such 
a  change  in  their  favour  as  on  the  Free  Trade  question. 

I  will  write  two  letters  to-morrow ;  one  to  be  read  at 
the  Association,  the  other  for  your  discretion. — Ever,  darling 
John, 

Your  tenderly  fond  Father, 

Daniel  O'Connbll. 

To  his  Son. 

London  :  29th  May,  1841. 

My  dearest  John, — I  send  to  Eay  a  long  letter  for  the 
Association,  but  I  want  you  not  to  read  to  that  body  or  to 
print  Hutton's  letter.  He  would  be  too  far  committed  if 
that  letter  were  published,  and  we  should  leave  him  a  locus 
penitenticB  after  he  sees  my  letter  to  the  Eepealers.  I 
have,  you  see,  changed  my  mind  since  I  wrote  my  last 
letter. 

Announce  at  the  Association,  as  a  fact  I  assure  you  of, 
that  Ashton  Yates  stands  again  for  Carlow  County  with  my 
son  Dan.  Announce  this  after  my  letter  is  read,  so  as  not 
to  spoil  the  effect  of  that  letter.  My  great  object  is  to  make 
Carlow  the  Clare  of  the  Eepeal.     Urge  this  point. 

I  will  send  my  address  for  Dan  to-morrow. 
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Tell  Davis,*  with  my  regards,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the 
great  delicacy  there  is  in  managing  [Doheny],  principally 
because  jealousies  amongst  themselves  are  easily  excited. 
Tell  him  the  want  of  funds  is  a  decisive  reason  for  not 
urging  the  Eepeal  as  we  otherwise  would.  This  is  really 
the  secret  of  our  weakness.  I  will  press  the  appointment 
of  Eepeal  wardens  until  every  parish  is  provided  with  the 
machinery. 

Yours,  my  beloved  John, 

Daniel  O'Connbll. 

Take  care  that  Mr.  Hutton's  letter  does  not  get  into 
print.  I  believe  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Grocers. 
They  are  a  most  valuable  class  of  men,  and  deserve  his 
attention. 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

London:  7th  June,  1841. 

My  dear  Barrett, — I  read  with  great  regret  in  your 
paper  a  paragraph  in  which  you,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Mail,  countenance  the  idea  that  there  will  be  no  contest  in 
Dublin  City  at  the  approaching  election.  It  may  be  a 
pardonable  piece  of  electioneering  dexterity  in  the  Mail, 
to  endeavour  to  throw  the  popular  party  off  their  guard 
by  such  an  announcement,  but  it  does  surprise  me  that 
you  should  be  deluded  by  any  such  intimation  into  a  belief 
that  the  Irish  Tories  would  lose  the  opportunity  of  foment- 
ing or  increasing  irritation,  which  a  contested  election  would 
necessarily  afford. 

The  policy  of  the  Irish  Tories  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  Tories  of  this  country.  It  is  the  interest, 
and  therefore  (I  take  it)  the  inclination,  of  the  leading 
Tories  of  England  to  represent  Ireland  in  as  tranquil  and 
acquiescent  a  state  as  they  possibly  can. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  mterest  of  the  Irish  Tories 
to  make  themselves  necessary  to  their  English  allies  by 
having  Ireland  in  as  irritated   and  disturbed  a  state  as 


Ireland 


Thomas   Davis,  the   famous  poet,  essayist,  and   organiser  of  Youns 
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possible,  and  therefore  they  certainly  will  give  us  a  contest 
in  Dublin,  however  hopeless  and  expensive  that  contest 
may  be. 

You  should  therefore  assist  me  to  rouse  the  people  of 
Dublin  to  commence  and  finish  their  preparations  for  the 
coming  contest  without  delay.  Let  there  be  an  election 
club  formed  in  and  for  every  street ;  another  club  in  and 
for  every  parish  ;  a  club  in  and  for  every  ward,  besides 
the  general  committee  sitting  now  at  the  Corn  Exchange, 
Let  every  elector  look  to  the  immediate  payment  of  his 
taxes.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  and  not  left  till  the 
hurry  of  the  election  comes  on. 

Let  the  certificates  of  registry  be  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  and  deposited  with  Mr.  Eay,  who,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  committee,  will  take  care  to  have 
them  ready  at  each  of  the  booths.  In  short,  let  all  the 
preliminary  arrangements  be  thoroughly  complete  one  full 
week  before  the  election.  Let  every  man  act  as  if  nothing 
could  carry  it  but  the  most  strenuous  and  unremitting 
exertion.  This  will  be  the  best  reply  we  can  make  to  the 
Tory  trick  of  giving  out  that  there  will  be  no  contest  ! 

To  be  sure  there  ought  not  to  be  a  contest ;  they  them- 
selves know,  and  some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  a  contest  will  be  hopeless,  and  they  also  know  that, 
on  their  part,  it  will  be  very  expensive.  But  what  do  they 
care  ?  They  will  get  money  from  the  dupes  of  the  Carlton 
Club,  and  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  expenditure. 
Much  good  may  it  do  them. 

If  Toryism  in  Ireland  had  one  particle  of  common  sense, 
the  Tories  in  Dublin,  at  least,  would  see  that  every  one  of 
them  has  the  strongest  interest  to  join  me  for  the  Eepeal. 
There  is  not  a  single  man  in  Dublin  having  property  whose 
property  would  not  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Eepeal. 
There  is  not  a  single  Freeman,  who,  even  if  he  had  not 
property,  would  not  have  his  wages  raised  and  employment 
made  continual,  if  the  Irish  Parliament  were  to  assemble 
in  College  Green.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  these 
men  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  interest  to  their 
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passions,  and  should  prefer  being  ill-tempered  and  poor  as 
Orangemen,  to  being  good-humoured  and  ivealthy  as  Irish- 
men. 

I  intend,  please  God,  to  be  in  Dublin  on  Friday.  I 
hope  to  find  the  clubs  organised  before  I  arrive  and  every- 
thing ready. 

Have  a  paragraph  in  every  one  of  your  papers,  headed 
'  Taxes  !  Taxes !  '  and  urging  upon  every  elector  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  paying  off  the  taxes  before  the  confusion 
and  hurry  of  the  election  come  on.  Have  another  para- 
graph, headed  '  Prepare  ! '  and  urging  the  necessity  of 
having  everything  fully  ready  a  whole  week  before  the 
election. 

Let  there  be  at  once  a  street,  parish,  and  ward  club  in 
communication  with  each  other.  The  general  committee 
has  been  sitting  for  some  time.  I  will  increase  its  number 
and  add,  if  that  be  possible,  to  its  efficacy  upon  Saturday 
next.     This  is  the  way  to  win  !  ^ 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 


*  The  popular  agents  strained 
every  nerve,  but  the  seated  members, 
O'Connell  and  Hutton,  were  ousted 
by  West  and  Grogan.  Hutton  had 
refused  to  take  the  Eepeal  pledge. 


O'Connell  polled  3,692 ;  Grogan  (now 
Sir  E.  Grogan,  Bart.)  3,839.  How 
the  Freemen  of  Dublin  could  turn 
the  scale  in  these  days,  vide  letter 
of  August  5, 1839. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTEE   XIX. 

Breakers  Ahead  ! — His  only  Stay  in  the  Storm — Electioneering  Gossip, 
Tactics,  Contests,  and  Eesults — Peel's  Cabinet — Political  Prospects 
brighten — Lord  St.  Germans — '  The  Queen  as  firm  as  a  rock  ' — Walter 
of  The  Times — John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury — The  Income  Tax — '  Want  is 
literally  killing  me  ' — The  Political  Horizon  again  lowers — Despair  and 
Despondency — The  Head  Pacificator — Tom  Steele — O'Connell  Lord 
Mayor — C.  G.  Duffy — O'Connell's'  Memoir  of  L-eland,  Native  and  Saxon  ' 
— Life  at  Darrynane  —Agricultural  Society — Charles  Dickens — Bianconi 
— O'Connell  deprived  of  the  Commission  of  the  Peace — Death  of  a  Eepeal 
Martyr — A  Mountain  Hunt — Debts  and  Difficulties. 

As  the  Great  Agitator  now  proceeded  to  unfurl  his 
banner  emblazoned  with  the  words  '  Eepeal  of  the  Union,' 
men  were  not  slow  in  taunting  him  with  fell  designs. 

'  There  lives  not  a  man,"  he  emphatically  declares,  '  less 
desirous  of  a  separation  between  the  two  countries ;  there 
lives  not  a  man  more  deeply  convinced  that  the  connection 
between  them,  established  on  the  basis  of  one  king  and 
separate  Parliaments,  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
happiness  of  both  countries  and  the  liberties  of  the  civilised 
world.'  Conflicting  emotions  beset  him  as  he  entered  on 
his  task. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  9th  June,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  keep  up  my  spirits  as  well  as 
I  can,  but  these  are  disastrous  times  to  me  in  my  pecuniary 
prospects.  I  have  been  literally  afraid  to  write  to  you, 
though  you  are  my  only  stay  in  the  storm. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  present  state  of  political 
affairs  is  one  full  of  hope  as  resulting  from  the  j)resent 
events.  The  great  Whig  party  are  dissolved  unless  they 
popularise  themselves.     They  are  doing  so.     The  elements 
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of  political  combination  are  let  loose,  and  the  new  forma- 
tion of  parties  adverse  to  the  Tories  must  rest  on  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  and  the  people  can  only  be  can- 
vassed for  by  the  agitation  of  Liberal  principles.  The 
struggle  at  present  in  England  will  be  close  and  violent, 
and  the  passions  of  the  mercantile  classes  in  this  period 
of  the  deepest  distress  will  be  heated  by  the  additional 
warmth  of  the  Eeformer.  There  is  no  calculating  the 
effect. 

I  am  told  that  the  dissolution  will  be  immediate.  I 
heard  this  from  high  Tory  authority— not  as  yet  con- 
firmed, but  certainly  too  likely  to  be  true.  Not  one 
moment  should  be  lost  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
Elections. 

You  see  that  I  have  got  rid  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Athlone  Election.^  Kilkenny  costs  me  or  John  nothing.^ 
Carlow  costs  me  or  Dan  nothing.^ 

Tralee  will  cost  from  £100  to  £150,  not  more.''  Then 
I  hope  that  money  will  not  this  time  be  necessary  for  me 
for  Dublin. 

But  how  ought  my  heart  to  sink  at  these  contingencies, 
coupled  with  what  I  fear  will  be  a  failing  fund  !  My  heart 
is,  indeed,  sore,  but,  I  would  hope,  submissive. 

I  will,  please  God,  be  to  dinner  on  Friday  at  Merrion 
Square.  Will  you  come  and  eat  your  fish  with  me  on  that 
day  ?  You  will  be  able,  from  the  weather,  to  calculate  my 
time  of  arrival. 

I  have  spoken  to  Sir  J.  M.  Doyle,^  and  have  spoken  to 
him  in  strong  language,  but  he  is   a  tool  in  other  hands. 

'  The   statistics  of   the  Athlone  defeated  by    Colonel   Bruen  at  the 

election  in  1841  are  curious.     Cap-  election  for  Carlow  County  this  year, 

tain  de  la  Pocr  Beresford  was  de-  Bruen  polled  705,  and  his  opponent 

Glared  by  the  sheriff  to  have  polled  696. 

30,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Farrell  17.     On  *  In  1841  Maurice  O'Connell  was 

petition  Mr.  Farrell  was  seated,  the  returned     without     opposition     for 

poll  having  been  altered  to  110  for  Tralee. 

Farrell  and  60  for  Beresford.  ^  Sir  John  Milley  Doyle  had  re- 

-  In   1841   John   O'Connell  was  presented  Carlow  in  a  former  Parlia- 

elected  for  Kilkenny  without  opposi-  ment.     (See  Life  of  BisJwp  Doyle, 

tion.  vol.  ii.  pp.  295,  438.) 

'  Daniel  O'Connell,   junior,  was 

T  2 
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We  will  on  Saturday  communicate  with  the  Bishop,^  with 
whom  I  will  do  all  possible  for  Mr.  Carmichael.'^ 

Faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Morgan  O'Connell  had  been  member  for  Meath  since 
1832.  In  1840,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  post  of  Eegistrar 
of  Deeds,  Elias  M.  Corbally,  a  near  connection  of  Lord 
Fingall's,  was  elected  in  his  room ;  but  in  1841  the 
Liberator  and  Henry  Grattan  were  returned  for  Meath 
without  opposition.  Next  year  O'Connell,  choosing  to  sit 
for  Cork  County,  vacated  Meath  in  favour  of  Corbally. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Caiiow:  11th  July,  41. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  have  had  a  deputation  from 
Cork  County  offering  me  the  representation.  I  have  more 
than  half  consented,  as  that  would  enable  me  to  give  back 
to  Lord  Fingall's  brother-in-law  his  own  county.  I  think 
that  arrangement  will  be  made.  I  will  then  have  to  atone 
as  well  as  I  can  to  the  noble  electors  of  Meath. 

Send  me  back  the  letter  of  the  Meath  deputation  which 
I  enclosed  to  you  last  night. 

See  FitzSimon  at  once,  if  it  be  true  that  Lord  Milton^ 
is  arrived  in  Ireland,  that  he  may  be  written  to  about  his 
Carlow  Protestant  tenants.  He  can  command  them.  Of 
course  I  would  not  use  that  word  in  speaking  to  him,  but 
he  can  give  us  their  votes  without  interfering  with  his 
exertions  in  Wicklow. 

Tell  FitzSimon  also  to  get  Tighe  of  Woodstock  written 
to  again  about  his  vote  for  this  county.  He  seems  hanging 
back. 

We  certainly  have  a  majority  here  ;  I  say  certainly. 

I  wrote  off  last  night  to  Limerick,  where  I  was  offered 

*  Eight  Rev.  Dv.  Haly,  Eoman  Surgeons   and    a   staunch   Liberal, 

Catholic     Bishop    of     Kildare    and  meditated  seeking  the   suiSrages  of 

Leighlin.  a    constituency   in   the   diocese    of 

'  Eichard   Carmiehael,  an   emi-  Dr.  Haly. 
nent    member    of    the    College    of  ^  Afterwards  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
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a  secure  seat,  to  suggest  their  giving  it  to  Lord  Morpeth. 
I  hope  I  should  thus  satisfy  everybody,  that  is,  if  I  can  work 
out  my  plans. 

Tell  Fitz  Simon  I  want  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
William  Finn's  ^  brother-in-law,  James  Brennan  of  Mount- 
rath.  I  will  write  again  to-morrow  evening,  please  God,  about 
this  matter,  and  enclose  a  letter  for  the  Lord  Chancellor.^ 

If  Sir  Kalph  Howard  ^  be  supported  by  Lord  Milton,  he 
ought  in  return  to  give  us  his  votes  in  this  county.  Get 
Fitz  Simon  to  look  to  this. 

Believe  me,  &c.  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Carlow :  13th  July,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  election  is  going  on  smoothly. 
We  are  fighting  a  good  fight.  I  hope  we  shall  succeed, 
though,  you  know,  I  am  apt  to  despond.  The  majority  this 
day  may  be  either  way.  It  is  likely  it  may  be  in  favour  of 
Bruen,  because  he  has  forces  in  every  Barony,  whereas 
our  gigantic  strength  is  in  one  '  Eathbally.'  At  the  close 
to-morrow  the  matter  will  be  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

You  may  rely  on  it  that,  as  long  as  this  election  is  in 
doubt,  I  will  remain  here.  Certain  success  or  certain  defeat 
can  alone  take  me  away. 

You  said  in  your  letter  to  John,  and  you  repeated  it  in 
your  letter  to  me,  that  you  sent  me  the  Meath  letter,  which, 
however,  you  omitted  to  do.  Having  said  it  twice  you  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  do  it  once.  I  would  have  preferred 
the  latter. 

The  town  and  country  are  perfectly  tranquil,  just  ex- 
citement enough  for  procuring  votes,  but  not  too  much  to 
be  under  controul. 

•'  W.  F.  Finn,  the  brother-in-law  -  Sir  Ealph  Howard,  Bart.,  loas 

of  O'Connell,  had  represented  Kil-  duly  returned  for  Wicklow,  defeating 

kenny  County  from  1832  to  1837.  by  a  few  votes  the  Eight  Hon.  James 

'  Lord  Campbell,  who  had  just  Grattan,  of  Tinnehinch,  and  son  of 

ousted  Lord  Plunket  from  the  Irish  the  illustrious  Grattan  of  '82. 
woolsack. 
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It  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  there  was  not 
the  sHghtest  disturbance  at  the  Dubhn  City  Election. 
Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Cork :  17th  July,  1841. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — You  perceive  that  I  am  in  a 
situation  to  restore  Meath  to  Mr.  Corbally,  but  it  must  be 
done  without  offence  to  my  friends  in  that  county.  This 
is  a  matter  of  some  delicacy.  Consult  and  see  how  you  can 
aid  me  to  conciliate  all  parties.  I  wish  to  have  Ford's  ^ 
advice  and  assistance,  but  discreetly,  and  without  its  being 
known  that  I  consulted  him.  The  truth  is,  I  am  afraid  of 
awakening  jealousies  amongst  the  members  of  the  Club."* 
The  seeds  of  jealousy  already  exist,  and  therefore  it  requires 
more  dexterity.  I  know  nothing  can  be  properly  done  by 
any  hand  over  head  manner ;  I  trust  everything  to  con- 
ciliation. Of  course  it  is  for  this  county  that  I  will  elect 
to  sit. 

I  go  to-morrow  to  Trabolgan,^  the  seat  of  my  colleague's 
father,  and  will  remain  there  until  Monday,  when  I  am  to 
be  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  in  this  city.  I  intend  the 
next  day  to  start  for  Dublin.  I  will,  however,  consume  full 
two  days  on  the  road,  as  I  must  stay  in  Carlow  to  make  the 
*  after-clap  arrangements.' 

That  there  must  be  a  combination  in  Ireland  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  country  is  perfectly  certain.  But,  alas !  the 
cruel  impolicy  of  Lord  Ebrington's  government  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  combine  with  the  class  '  Place  hunter.' 
The  Eepeal  is  the  sole  basis  which  the  people  will  accept ; 
let  nobody  tell  you  the  contrary.  We  attempted  half  mea- 
sures— registry  franchise  associations — and  failed,  although 

="  William  Ford,  of   Kilcairn,  in  Dublin, 

the  county  Meath,  the  clever  attor-  ^  O'Connell's    colleague    in    the 

ney  already  noticed,  who  often  acted  representation  of  Cork  was  Edmund 

for  O'Connell  professionally  and  as  Burke  Koche,  afterwards  Lord  Fer- 

a  friend.  moy. 

*  The     Stephen's     Green    Club, 
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we  had  the  patronage  of  Government.  A  cobweb  associa- 
tion of  that  kind  m.a,j  be  attempted  with  a  colour  of  success 
while  the  Wiigs  are  in,  but  it  would  be  at  best  an  abortion, 
and  should  be  flung  away  as  a  delusion,  worthless  and  dis- 
agreeable, so  soon  as  the  Tory  power  begins.  No,  the  Eepeal, 
and  the  Eepeal  alone,  is,  and  must  be,  the  grand  basis  of  all 
future  operations,  hit  or  miss,  win  or  lose.  The  people  will 
take  nothing  short  of  that,  and  I  bitterly  regret  to  tell  you, 
that  the  popular  excitement  is  of  so  exasperated  a  character 
that  they  will  rush  into  insurrection  unless  my  influence 
checks  and  controls  them,  and  that  cannot  exist  or  operate 
unless  I  take  the  highest  tone  and  make  the  most  constant 
exertions  in  favour  of  Eepeal.  The  country  is  really  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state,  and  it  will  require  more  than 
human  prudence  to  prevent  sanguinary  and  exceedingly 
foolish  as  well  as  criminal  ebullitions.  When  Conway  ^  in 
his  editorial  chair  waxes  so  warm  as  the  last  Post  proves, 
you  have  a  rough  scale  to  measure  the  degrees  of  popular 
fermentation.  I  say  there  can  be  no  other  basis  of  associa- 
tion save  the  Eepeal,  the  glorious  Eepeal. 
Believe  me  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

(Private.)  Dairynane  Abbey:  23rd  Sept.  1841. 

My  dear  Barrett, — Direct  the  enclosed  for  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Burke,  Drogheda,  and  get  it  sent  to  the  Post  Office.  I  have 
not  told  him  that  you  sent  me  his  letter.  I  only  said  you 
cited  him  as  authority.  I  have  (since  my  other  letter  to 
you)  written  to  Alderman  Smith ^  and  O'Donegan,  Secretary 
to  the  Trades  Association,  not  giving  them  authority  for  the 
fact  of  the  Primate's  dinner,  but  urging  them  to  postpone 

*  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  poration  of  Drogheda,  who  in  1841 

Fost,  a  popular  journal.  wrote  :  '  I  believe  that  no  corporator 

"  This  Alderman  Smith  must  not  ever   did   apply  to  O'Connell  for  a 

be  confounded  with  Alderman  Smyth  public  or   personal  favour  that  did 

of    Dublin,    whose   name   has   been  not  find  him  as  willing,  as  faithful, 

already  more  than  once  mentioned  and  as  honest  as  their  own  repre- 

in  these  letters.     The  above  allusion  sentatives.' 
is  to  a  member  of  the  old  Tory  Cor- 
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the  Eepeal  dinner  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  refusing  to 
be  any  party  to  a  colhsion.  You  may,  I  think,  safely  but 
privately  send  my  letter  to  you  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Burke ;  he 
may  make  good  use  of  it,  but  do  not  say  I  permitted  it. 
Take  that  on  yourself. 

Always  yom-s  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

(Signed  '  Bichaed  Baekett  '  m  a  fit  of  absence.) 
To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  3rd  February,  1842. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Get  Fitz  Simon  to  see  Eobert 
White  again,  and  to  procure  him  to  do  something  about  my 
alleged  Bill.  Let  Fitz  Simon  then  see  the  attorney  and  have 
an  inspection  of  the  Bill.  I  do  conjecture  that  it  is  a  forgery. 
At  all  events  White  is  very  base  if  he  leaves  me  in  for  it. 
It  should  be  looked  to  at  once. 

The  political  horizon  bespeaks  a  coming  storm.  There 
is  no  serving  '  the  Master  '  and  Mammon.  Peel  cannot  fill 
the  pockets  of  the  landed  aristocracy  and  give  cheap  corn 
to  the  operatives.  His  fall  depends  on  Wednesday.^  The 
public  expectation  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  It  is,  in- 
deed, believed  that  he  will  give  extensive  relief,  but  the 
general  opinion  amongst  the  thinking  part  of  the  community 
is  that  his  reign  will  be  short.  It  was  much  remarked  that 
the  Queen,  who  reads  admirably  well,  and  whose  natural 
voice  is  musical  in  its  tones,  slurred  over  the  speech  as  if 
she  was  repeating  an  unwelcome  lesson.  I  am  told  she 
expresses  the  strongest  antipathy  to  the  present  Ministers, 
certainly  she  does  not  shew  them  or  their  families  any 
attention. 

Lord  Elliot  ^  is  here,  and  they  say  very  angry.  You 
may  have  perceived  that  I  addressed  my  question  about 
the  Presbyterian  marriages  to  him,  but  he  declined  to 
answer,  and  threw  the  reply  on  Peel.  This  is  a  small 
circumstance,  but  may  have  meaning. 

8  On   February    9   Sir    B.    Peel  "  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 

brought  forward  his  proposals  with      afterwards  Lord  St.  Germans, 
regard  to  the  Corn  duties. 
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On  the  whole,  there  are  hopes  of  a  very  short  duration 
to  Tory  power.  Before  the  close  of  the  week  I  may  tell 
you  more.       ^^^.^  ^j^^^^.^jy  y„„^.,_    ^^^^^^  O'Coknell. 

During  the  previous  autumn  the  Tories  had  returned  to 
power  under  the  premiership  of  Peel.  They  included  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Goulburn,  LordEllenborough,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  and  others,  with  Earl  de  Grey  as  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Among  some  succeeding  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment were  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  This  Administration  lasted  until  the 
accession  of  Lord  John  Kussell  in  July  1846. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  11  February,  42. 

My  dear  Friend, —  ...  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in 
telling  you  that  the  political  prospects  are  beginning  to 
brighten.  Peel's  Corn  Law  speech  was  a  miserable  failure. 
He  was  himself  cowed  and  low-spirited.  He  never  made  a 
worse  speech.  Of  course  you  have  seen  that  he  has  thrown 
-himself  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  Landlords.  This 
is  just  what  was  to  be  desired,  as  it  has  roused  and  will 
rouse  popular  indignation.  I  am  a  judge  of  agitation,  and 
I  do  think  I  perceive  a  movement  in  more  than  embryo 
which  will  compel  the  aristocracy  to  yield  in  England  and 
to  leave  us  Ireland  to  ourselves.  The  delegates  are  con- 
fidential with  me,  and  it  is  therefore  I  promise  you  that 
there  are  better  times  in  store  for  Ireland.  The  distress  is 
appalling,  and  the  distressed  consider  themselves  insulted. 
I  write  strongly,  but  I  do  not  exaggerate.  This  Ministry 
cannot  last. 

Believe  me  always, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  Feb.  26,  1842. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  state  of  politics  is  just  this  : 
The  landed  Tories  are  quite  triumphant,  greatly  suspicious 
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of  Peel,  but  perceiving  that  they  cannot  do  without  him. 
The  pubhc  mind  is  in  the  first  stupor  of  defeat  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  but  I  am  greatly  mistaken  unless  there  be  a  violent 
reaction  in  favour  of  more  extended  reform.  The  popular 
sentiment  is  not  the  less  strong  for  the  apparently  trivial 
modes  of  the  expression  of  its  strength.  For  example.  Peel 
is  burnt  in  effigy,  but  remark— in  more  places  than  any 
one  Minister  ever  was  before.  For  my  own  part  my 
hopes  are  high.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  present  Ministry 
will  last.  I  also  expect  that  their  expulsion  will  be  followed 
with  the  most  important  changes.  All  shall  be  ivantecl. 
The  Queen  is  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

Believe  me  always,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  7th  March,  '42. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  questions  you  have  asked 
me  respecting  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws  are  just  such 
as  cannot  be  answered.  The  matters  are  kspt,  and  pro- 
perly kept,  secret  from  all  until  they  are  officially  communi- 
cated to  all.  This  communication  will  be  made  on  Friday 
next.  If  they  were  known  to  some — if  they  oozed  out  to 
some  sooner  than  to  others — an  advantage  to  a  fearful 
extent  would  be  obtained  by  those  who  knew  the  forth- 
coming facts  over  those  who  remain  ignorant  of  them. 
Thus,  therefore,  everything  is  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
Ministerial  plan  beyond  the  already  announced  fact — the 
foreign  meats,  alive  and  dead,  will  be  admitted  at  a  duty, 
but  at  what  duty  will  not  be  known  till  Friday  next. 

In  aU  these  cases  conjectures  are,  of  course,  made  before 
the  event  is  known,  and  amongst  the  multitude  of  these 
conjectures  some  are  right,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
fortunate  guesser  was  previously  informed  of  the  truth. 
That  was  not  so,  and  therefore  I  cannot  tell  you  anything 
that  can  be  safely  relied  on,  and  will  not  give  you  any  con- 
jecture of  my  own,  which  may  fatally  deceive  those  who 
acted  upon  it. 
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The  acquittal  of  McArdle's '  murderers  lias  made  a 
sensation — a  thing  unusual  enough  for  anything  Irish  to 
create  ;  but  the  case  was  indeed  atrocious. 

This  country  is  in  a  strange  state,  the  reaction  against 
the  Ministry  apparent,  but  still  slow.  It  will  come  out  in 
quite  a  storm  somewhat  later,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing 
like  cordiality  between  the  parties  to  Peel's  Cabinet  and 
their  supporters  ;  on  this  you  may  rely  ;  nor  is  there  the 
smallest  appearance  of  any  revival  of  trade  whilst  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  in  a  most  menacing 
attitude.  I  need  not  add  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  greatest  anxiety  prevails  about  Peel's  fiscal  and  provision 
plan. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  March  l'2th,  42. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  political  aspect  of  affairs  is 
quite  unsettled.  Peel's  plan  succeeded  with  many  in  the 
House,  who  mistook  his  Income  Tax  for  a  Property  Tax. 
I  have  been  in  the  City  this  day  and  find  that  there  are 
elements  of  the  deepest  discontent  with  the  plan  likely  to 
develop.  The  distinction  between  an  Income  Tax  and  a 
Property  Tax  you,  I  suppose,  understand  perfectly,  but  this 
illustration  will  make  it  familiar  to  those  who  have  not 
thought  of  it  before.  Suppose  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's 
office  at  a  salary  of  j£200  per  annum ;  this  situation  would 
not  sell  for  £100,  nor  be  valued  as  property  at  more.  Now 
suppose  a  man  to  have  a  fee  simple  estate  of  £200  a  year  ; 
that  would  in  this  country  sell  for  £6,000.  The  clerk  will 
have  to  pay  annually  in  tax  say  5/8,  and  the  fee  simple 
owner  will  have  to  pay  only  the  same  sum,  so  that  a 
property  worth  £100  in  gross  will  have  to  pay  as  much  as 
a  property  worth  £6,000  in  gross. 

'  McArdle,   a   Eoman    Catholic,       ants    were     acquitted,   contrary  to 
was  shot  dead  by  some  Orangemen  in       Judge  Crampton's  charge. 
Ballyroney,  co.  Down.     The  assail- 
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I  believe  Peel  has  given  himself  a  brain  blow  by  this 
plan  of  his. 

The  tax  on  cattle  alone  and  on  provisions  of  all  sorts, 
such  as  salt,  meat,  butter,  &c.,  will  be  only  six  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  ;  on  that  payment  foreign  cattle,  alive  and  dead, 
will  be  admitted,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  our  unhappy 
graziers. 

The  Irish  Distillers  are  struck  at  again.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  they  have  been  hitherto  wronged,  and  now 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  severely  for  that  redress  which 
was  hitherto  refused  to  them  because  they  were  Irish.  I 
made  the  best  battle  I  could  for  the  Distillers. 
Believe  me  always, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

In  1842,  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  most  prominent 
English  Eoman  Catholic  of  his  time,  and  long  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  O'Connell,  attacked  him  for  accepting 
the  pay  of  an  impoverished  people. 

To  the  Earl  of  Shrew shury. 

My  Lord, — •  ...  I  will  not  consent  that  my  claim  to 
'  the  Eent '  should  be  misunderstood.  That  claim  may  be 
rejected,  but  it  is  understood  in  Ireland. 

My  claim  is  this.  For  more  than  twenty  years  before 
Emancipation  the  burthen  of  the  cause  was  thrown  upon 
me.  I  had  to  arrange  the  meetings,  to  prepare  the  reso- 
lutions, to  furnish  replies  to  the  correspondence,  to  examine 
the  case  of  each  person  complaining  of  practical  grievances, 
to  rouse  the  torpid,  to  animate  the  lukewarm,  to  control 
the  violent  and  the  inflammatory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and 
breakers  of  the  law,  to  guard  agamst  multiplied  treachery, 
and  at  aU  times  to  oppose,  at  every  peril,  the  powerful  and 
multitudinous  enemies  of  the  cause. 

To  descend  to  particulars.  At  a  period  when  my 
minutes  counted  by  the  guinea ;  when  my  emoluments  were 
limited  only  by  the  extent  of  my  physical  and  waking 
powers  ;  when  my  meals  were  shortened  to  the  narrowest 
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space,  and  my  sleep  restricted  to  the  earliest  hours  before 
dawn ;  at  that  period,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years,  there 
was  no  day  that  I  did  not  devote  from  one  to  two  hours, 
often  much  more,  to  the  working  out  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
and  that  without  receiving  or  allowing  the  offer  of  any  re- 
muneration even  for  the  personal  expenditure  incurred  in 
the  agitation  of  the  cause  itself.  For  four  years  I  bore  the 
entire  expenses  of  Catholic  agitation,  without  receiving  the 
contributions  of  others  to  a  greater  amount  than  J74  in  the 
whole.  Who  shall  repay  me  for  the  years  of  my  buoyant 
youth  and  cheerful  manhood  ?  Who  shall  repay  me  for  the 
lost  opportunities  of  acquiring  professional  celebrity,  or  for 
the  wealth  which  such  distinction  would  ensure  ? 

Other  honours  I  could  not  then  enjoy.  Emancipation 
came.  You  admit  that  it  was  I  who  brought  it  about.  The 
year  before  Emancipation,  though  wearing  a  stuff  gown, 
and  belonging  to  the  outer  Bar,  my  professional  emoluments 
exceeded  £8,000,  an  amount  never  before  realized  in  Ire- 
land in  the  same  space  of  time  by  an  outer  barrister. 

Had  I  adhered  to  my  profession,  I  must  soon  have  been 
called  within  the  Bar,  and  obtained  the  precedency  of  a  silk 
gown.  The  severity  of  my  labours  would  have  been  at  once 
much  mitigated,  whilst  the  emoluments  would  have  been 
considerably  increased.  I  could  have  done  a  much  greater 
variety  of  business  with  less  toil,  and  my  professional  income 
must  have  necessarily  been  augmented  by  probably  one 
half. 

If  I  had  abandoned  politics,  even  the  honours  of  my 
profession  and  its  highest  stations  lay  fairly  before  me. 

But  I  dreamed  a  day-dream — was  it  a  dream  ? — that 
Ireland  stUl  wanted  me  :  that  although  the  Catholic  aristo- 
cracy and  gentry  of  Ireland  had  obtained  most  valuable  ad- 
vantages from  Emancipation,  yet  the  benefits  of  good 
government  had  not  reached  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  could  not  reach  them  unless  the  Union  should 
be  made  either  a  reality,  or  unless  that  hideous  measure 
should  be  abrogated. 

I  did  not  hesitate  as  to  my  course.     My  former  success 
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gave  me  personal  advantages  which  no  other  man  could  easily 
procure.  I  flung  away  the  profession ;  I  gave  its  emolu- 
ments to  the  winds  ;  I  closed  the  vista  of  its  honours  and 
dignities ;  I  embraced  the  cause  of  my  country  ;  and, 
come  weal  or  come  woe,  I  have  made  a  choice  at  which  I 
have  never  repined,  nor  ever  shall  repent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  had  in  private  life  an  enemy. 
I  know  that  I  had  and  have  many,  very  many,  warm,  cor- 
dial, affectionate  and  attached  friends.  Yet  here  I  stand, 
beyond  controversy  the  most  and  the  best  abused  man  in 
the  world !  And,  to  clap  the  climax  of  calumny,  you  come 
with  a  lath  at  your  side  instead  of  the  sword  of  a  Talbot, 
and  you  throw  Peel's  hostility  along  with  your  own  into  my 
cup  of  bitterness  ! 

All  this  have  I  done  and  suffered  for  Ireland.  And  let 
her  be  grateful  or  ungrateful,  solvent  or  insolvent,  he  who 
insults  me  for  taking  her  pay  wants  the  vulgar  elements  of 
morality  which  teach  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ; 
he  wants  the  higher  sensations  of  the  soul,  which  enable 
one  to  perceive  that  there  are  services  which  bear  no  com- 
parison with  money,  and  can  never  be  recompensed  by 
pecuniary  rewards.  Yes,  I  am — I  say  it  proudly — I  am 
the  hired  servant  of  Ireland ;  and  I  glory  in  my  servitude.^ 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  18th  March,  1842. 
My  dear  FitzPatrick, — How  foolish  of  our  Irish  people 
not  to  see  that  they  have  got  only  one  year's  respite  from 
the  Income  tax.  Once  it  is  established  in  England  the 
process  of  assimilation  which  has  been  practised  as  to  all 
other  taxes  will  easily  apply  to  this. 

But  what'  say  they  to  the  provision  trade  ?  Foreign 
salt  provisions  for  the  use  of  shipping  can  be  taken  out  of 

-  See  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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bond  without  paying  any  duty  for  consumption  in  all  vessels 
sailing  to  foreign  ports.  In  other  words,  all  vessels,  except 
coasters,  will  have  foreign  provisions  duty  free  ;  the  conse- 
quence will  be  the  total  loss  of  the  home  market  to  the  Irish 
provision  merchants,  for  their  home  market  was  the  provi- 
sioning of  vessels  bound  to  all  the  world.  The  coasters 
consume  very  little  salt  provisions. 

The  flame  is  spreading  fast  against  the  Income  tax. 
Its  inquisitorial  nature  and  palpably  unequal  leaning  are 
making  it  most  violent  enemies  in  every  quarter.  I  am 
amused  at  the  rage  of  many  Tories. 

Brougham,  as  usual,  made  a  rascally  speech  last  night. 


To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  21st  June,  1842. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  send  you  the  two  letters  as  you 
desire.     Can  I  do  anything  else  ? 

The  Belfast  Committee  is  composed  of  four  Liberals  and 
five  Tories.  This  was  not  done  by  my  assent  but  because 
the  Tories  dictated  the  selection.  They  insisted  that,  as  one 
or  other  party  must  have  the  majority,  the  accused  was  en- 
titled to  it,  and  they  have  so  decided  a  majority  in  the 
House  that  it  was  vain  for  me  to  struggle.  There  is  this 
advantage,  that  very  little  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
committee,  as  our  business,  our  efficient  business,  is  to  take 
evidence.  I  presume  I  am  to  be  chairman.  Indeed,  of 
that  there  can  be  little,  I  believe  no  doubt,  so  that  the 
Tory  majority  is  not  very  material.  Perhaps  it  is  better  it 
should  be  so,  and  I  am  sure  that,  even  if  I  had  the  right 
and  the  power  to  nominate  the  entire  committee,  I  ought 
not  to  give  it  a  partisan  color.  You  can  explain  this  to  all 
who  inquire,  but  do  not  put  it  into  the  newspapers,  and  in 
every  case  remember  that  the  Tories  have  the  poicer  of 
dictation. 

The  Catholics  who  support  Peel  are  of  those  who  at  all 
times  are  useless,  and,  whenever  the  opportunity  offers, 
mischievous.     It  was  in  despite  of  them  we  were  emanci- 
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pated,  and  in  despite  of  them  we  will,  after  the  present  lull, 

accumulate  Eepealers. 

Always  yours  gratefully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  27th  June,  '42. 

My  dear  Friend, — Again  for  politics.  There  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  an  outbreak  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  hopeless  state  of  the 
manufacturing  interests,  and,  to  crown  all  their  misery,  the 
Eussian  tariff  threatens  to  annihilate  the  Worsted  trade, 
almost  the  only  remaining  branch  of  industry  which  is  in  a 
thriving  position.  The  delegates  have  been  with  me  just 
now  and  their  accounts  are  terrific.  People  are  not  awake 
to  the  danger  which  really  exists. 

Belfast  Committee  meets  to-morrow  for  business.  I 
believe  the  case  will  be  fully  proved,  though  it  is  said  that 
rather  a  general  conspiracy  exists  in  Belfast  to  prevent  its 
success.  But  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  it  are  very 
foolish  ;  everyone  of  them  is  liable  to  be  compelled  to  dis- 
close the  entire  details  of  their  efforts  to  nullify  the  enquiry, 

Eoebuck's  Committee  is  progressing  most  successfully. 
The  Harwich  case  has  completely  exploded.  Only  think  of 
£1,000  for  2  votes  !  This  case  is  the  more  curious  because 
the  votes  were  those  of  the  chairman  of  the  Liberal  Com- 
mittee and  his  son.  The  Tories  offered  them  £350  each 
for  his  vote,  and  they  tendered  themselves  to  their  own 
party  for  that  sum,  giving  the  Liberals  till  ten  o'clock  of 
the  polling  day  to  consider  whether  they  would  give  that 
price.  But  the  Tories  having  been  apprized  of  this  hesita- 
tion, they  agreed  to  raise  the  bribe  to  two  of  £500  each 
and  so  get  the  votes  before  nine.  All  this  has  been  joroved. 
The  Nottingham  case  is  now  on  and  the  case  is  fully  proved. 
Walter  of  The  Times  has  refused  to  be  examined,  and  we 
shall,  I  do  believe,  have  to  send  him  to  Newgate.  He  will, 
I  believe,  be  this  day  ordered  into  custody. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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To  P.  r.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  11th  July,  1842. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  political  horizon  lours.  The 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  speaks  with  a  thou- 
sand tongues.  For  my  part,  my  apprehension  is  that  crime 
and  destruction  of  property  and  lives  are  imminent.  I 
sometimes  doubt  the  extent  of  the  distress,  otherwise  these 
dreadful  consequences  would  be  already  produced.  This, 
and  this  alone,  affords  hope,  yet  everyhody  at  both  sides  of 
the  House  admits  the  existence  of  almost  universal  misery. 
What  shall  be  the  end  ?  If  matters  proceed  to  any  extre- 
mity, Ireland  is  my  post,  to  keep  the  people  from  any  out- 
break. It  will  be  enough  for  the  Irish  to  watch  events,  and 
to  guard  against  anarchy  or  outrage,  and  to  contrast  favor- 
ably with  any  violence  at  this  side  of  the  Channel.  .  .  . 

Want  is  literally  killing  me.  I  have  grown  ten  years 
older  from  my  incessant  pecuniary  anxiety.  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  friend ! 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  25th  July,  1842, 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  write  overwhelmed  with  afflic- 
tion.   It  almost  drives  me  mad.    The  enclosed,  which  I  send 

to  you  in  the  strictest  confidence,  will  explain  that  S 's 

bill  for  £420,  due  on  Wednesday  week,  comes  upon  me.  I 
write  again  to  him  to-day  in  great  anxiety. 

Would  his  endorsements  to  the  bills  I  sent  him,  and 
which  he  has  returned  to  me,  be  of  any  use  ?  If  so,  I  would 
get  him  to  endorse  them  and  send  them  to  you.  By  bills 
I  mean  two  notes  of  mine  at  three  and  four  months  for 
the  amount  of  the  bill  due  the  3rd  of  August,  payable  to 
his  order. 

London  :  26th  July,  1842. 

I  write  in  great  despondency,  but  catching  at  a  straw. 
I  send  you  the  two  notes,  payable  to  S 's  order,  so  that 

VOL.    II.  u 
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if  yon  think  you  could  make  anything  of  them  you  may 
send  them  to  him  for  his  endorsement,  though  indeed  I 
think  httle  of  this  scheme  of  mine,  but  I  know  of  no 
better. — Ever  yours  most  truly, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  29th  July,  1842. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — You  have  taken  a  load  off  my 
mind.     May  God  bless  you  !     I  was  actually  in  despair. 

Stanley  wants  to  extinguish  the  constitution  of  New- 
foundland. I  am  the  sole  defender  of  the  Catholics  there, 
and  cannot  leave  this  until  that  Bill  is  disposed  of.  It  will 
come  on  to-morrow,  and  I  will  write  by  that  post  telhng 
you  when  I  can  leave  this;  but  I  fear,  and  indeed  believe,  I 
cannot  leave  before  Monday  evening,  at  the  very  earliest. 
I  will,  however,  write  you  a  line  each  day  till  then,  so  as  to 
keep  you  exactly  apprised  of  my  position. 

Most  sincerely  j^ours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  T.  M.  Raij. 

London  :  Aug.  6tli,  1842. 

My  dear  Eay, — I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  it  will  not  be 
in  my  power  to  be  in  Dublin  before  Wednesday,  but  on 
that  day  it  is  my  intention  to  be  there,  and  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  perfect  organisation  of  the  Repeal  agitation. 
Have  for  me  an  accurate  return  of  the  parishes  and  districts 
in  Dublin,  and  the  rest  of  Leinster  in  which  any  exertions 
have  been  made  in  favor  of  Repeal  smce  the  25th  March 
last,  the  date  of  the  renewed  exertion  for  Ireland.  The 
apathy  by  which  the  sphit  of  patriotism  is  paralysed  must 
soon  give  way  to  the  conviction  that  Ireland  has  nothing 
to  depend  on  but  her  own  exertions.  How  foolish  it  is  in 
the  writers  of  the  '  Dublin  Magazine '  to  suggest  the  formation 
of  a  Liberal  party  in  Ireland  unconnected  with  Repeal ! — 
foolish  to  the  last  degree.  Who,  besides  the  Repealers,  are 
Liberal  in  Ireland  ?  Some  few  barristers,  who  dream  of 
the  restoration  of  Whiggism,  of  Whiggism  that  has  passed 
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by  never  to  return.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Cloncurry  adheres 
to  his  opinions  of  former  days,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  activitj'  from  him,  benumbed  as  he  must  be  by  the 
wretched  Toryism  of  his  son.  The  house  of  Leinster  may 
be  called  '  The  Castle  of  Indolence,'  where  the  son  out- 
sleeps  the  father.  Alas  !  alas  !  for  poor  Ireland,  she  has 
indeed  no  friends. 

But  shall  we  despair  ?  I  will  try  the  thrilling  trumpet 
that  has  often  before  caused  despair  to  hope  and  torpor  to 
be  roused  into  energy.  I  do  not  despau',  nor  does  the  chill 
of  an  ungenial  legislature  diminish  the  glow  of  hope  which 
I  derive  from  the  subdued  but  revivmg  flame  of  genuine 
Irish  patriotism.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  true  to  the 
heart's  core  ;  the  clergy  of  the  people  are  as  sincere  in 
then'  love  of  fatherland  as  they  are  eminent  in  Christian 
zeal  and  fervent  piety.     I  do  not  despair. 

So  soon  as  I  arrive  in  Ireland  I  wOl  publish  my  address 
to  my  own  constituents  ;  all  I  desire  is  to  make  them,  clergy 
and  laity,  understand  the  real  position  of  public  affairs.  I 
want  every  Irishman  to  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  that 
there  is  nothing  worth  looking  for,  save  the  power  of 
governing  ourselves,  and  of  husbanding  our  national  re- 
sources by  the  restoration  of  our  domestic  legislature. 

Have,  I  repeat  it,  prepared  a  hst  of  all  the  parishes  in 
Leinster,  with  the  names  of  the  clergy  of  each  parish,  and 
of  every  layman  therein,  who  shall  have  taken,  at  any  by- 
gone time,  an  active  part  in  the  Eepeal  agitation.  It  is  by 
detailed  and  persevering  exertions  that  public  opinion  wiU 
recover  its  tone  and  energy  in  Ireland. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell.' 

To  O'Neill  Daunt. 

Darrynane  Abbey :  9th  Sej)tr.  1842. 

My  dear  Daunt, — I  hope  you  are  making  arrangements 
for  opening  the  campaign  of  agitation.     It  is  time  it  were 

*  One  hundred  other  letters  of  a       suppHed  from  the  papers  of  the  late 
similar   spirit   and    aim   might    be       Mr.  Eay. 

TJ  2 
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begun.  But  act  cautiously ;  be  sure  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  every  place  you  move  to.  I  in- 
tended to  have  written  to  you  at  greater  length,  but  will  defer 
it  until  Sunday  or  Monday.  Write  to  me  fully  all  the  pro- 
spects of  the  approaching  campaign. 

Is  there  anything  you  wish  me  to  do,  or  say,  or  WTite  ? 

Communicate  my  orders  to  my  dear  friend  Tom  Steele 
to  keep  his  bed  until  his  physician  tells  him  he  may  rise.* 

Most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Thanks  to  the  Municipal  Eeform  Act,  which  had  at  last 
come  into  force,  O'Connell  was  now  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 
For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  no  Koman  Catholic  had  filled 
that  post,  and  he  entered  on  its  duties  simply  as  a  political 
triumph.  Thirteen  days'  hard  work  revising  the  Burgess 
EoU  were  among  the  penalties  it  brought. 

To  P.  V.  FiUPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  20tli  Sept.  1842. 

My  dear  Friend, — You  have  enclosed  the  two  bills  you 
sent  me,  accepted. 

I  intend  (d.v.)  to  be  in  Dublin  on  the  29th,  so  as  to 
have  the  30th  for  preparation  in  my  duty  to  revise  the 
Burgess  Roll.  It  will  give  me  thirteen  days'  hard  work.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  carry  you  an  assurance  of  the  renewal  of 
Burke's  bill. 

You  may  be  sure  that  all  the  part  I  shall  take  in  the 
College  Election  will  consist  in  condemnation  of  both 
parties.^     But  I  do  suppose  the  death   of  Martin  Curry 

*  A  graduate  of  Cambridge  and  after  that  event  he  threw  himself 
•at  one  time  the  possessor  of  large  from  Waterloo  Bridge  into  the 
landed  property  in  Clare,  he  Thames,  but  was  rescued  alive  and 
seconded  O'Connell  in  the  memor-  lingered  until  June  15,  1848. 
able  election  for  that  county.  A  ^  In  1842  Mr.  Lefroy,  member 
Protestant  by  birth  and  belongings,  for  Dublin  University,  having  been 
he  yet  attached  himself  to  the  raised  to  the  Bench,  he  was  suc- 
Catholic  leader  with  marvellous  ceeded  in  the  representation  by 
enthusiasm  and  devotion,  became  Joseph  Devonshire  Jackson.  A  few 
his  aide-de-camp,  and  so  effectually  months  later  Jackson  was  appointed 
subdued  local  disturbances  that  he  Judge,  when  George  Alexander 
acquired  the  title  of  '  Head  Pacifi-  Hamilton  took  his  place.  His  col- 
cator.'  When  O'Connell  died,  life  league  at  this  time  was  Mr.  (after- 
lost   its   zest   for    Steele.      Shortly  wards  Recorder)  Shaw. 
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gives  an  opportunity  to  the  Government  to  escape  the  diffi- 
culty.    It  matters  httle  after  all. 

The  weather  has  been  very  favorable  since  my  arrival 
here.  I  have  exceedingly  enjoyed  my  huntmg  scenes,  and 
I  really  feel  a  restoration  of  health  and  energy  even  beyond 
my  expectations.  I  do  delight  in  this  retreat ;  my  pack  is 
beautiful,  and  they  hunt  admirably.  They  kill  with  ease 
full  six  and  even  seven  hares  in  a  day,  and  this  amidst  the 
finest  scenery,  the  most  majestic  in  the  world.  How  I 
wish  you  saw  this  place  and  saw  my  hounds  hunt,  because 
it  is  not  the  men  but  the  dogs  that  hunt  with  me.  It  is 
with  bitter  regret  I  tear  myself  from  these  mountains,  and 
I  would  not  consent  for  any  offer  to  forfeit  my  prospect  of 
being  here  all  October  in  the  ensuing  year. 

I  have  given  nearly  the  last  fortnight  to  political  idle- 
ness, and  from  this  day  I  begin  again.  I  think  I  feel  that 
the  prospects  of  the  people  are  less  clouded  than  they  were. 
I  am  sure  events  are  working  for  the  popular  cause. 

Always  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

Darrynane  Abbey :  5th  December,  1842. 

My  dear  Barrett, — I  will  write  to  you  again  to-morrow 
and  report  progress.  I  expect  to  have  the  draft  of  the 
prospectus  by  Wednesday  night. 

Have  you  observed  how  exactly  suited  Peter  Purcell's 
Agricultural  Society  is  to  enable  the  landlords  to  combine 
together  for  the  exclusion  of  Catholic  tenants  ?  I  do  not 
think  I  have  seen  this  remark  before,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  should  be  published  now. 

All  well  here.  My  hounds  in  great  order .^  I  have  had 
some  beautiful  hunting. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  Leigh  '  but   the  fellow  made   a  better  hit 

Hunt  derisively  compared  the  Repeal  than   he  intended,   for   my  beagles 

cry   to   the  cry  of   the    Darrynane  never   cease   their    cry    until   they 

'  Ay,'     said     O'Connell ;  catch  their  game.' 
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It  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  the  present  writer  to 
have  been  present  at  any  of  the  excitmg  hunts  to  which 
O'Connell,  in  his  letters  from  Darrynane,  makes  glowing 
allusion.     My  publisher  has  expressed  a  wish   that  some 
account  should  be  given  of  them  ;  and,  luckily,  I  find  pre- 
served among  my  notes  the  impressions  of  friends  who  were 
often  on  the  ground,     O'Connell  was   now  an  old  man. 
*  Nothing,'  said  Mr.  Eay,  '  seemed  to  annoy  him  more  than 
when  on  hunting  matches  any  friend  or  attendant  volun- 
teered to  help  him  over  the  stiles  or  boundary  walls   of 
loose  stones  with  which  the  fields  were  full.     Such  officious- 
ness  was  generally  repelled  by  the  assurance  that,  if  unable 
to  cross  these  barriers,  he  was  no  longer  fit  for  public  life. 
His  son  Maurice  was  a  wag,  and  it  afforded  him  amuse- 
ment to  give  hints  to  the  Liberator's  disciples  to  tender 
this  critical  experiment  of  assistance.'  ^     Former  guests  at 
Darrynane  remember  O'Connell  at  the  head  of  his  clansmen 
grasping  a  leaping-pole  and  pursuing  the  chase.     Hounds 
and  scouts  wildly  shared  in  the  excitement.     Two  hunts- 
men, in  red  coats  and  caps,  threshed   every  furze   bush 
with  staves  ;  hounds  with  busy  noses  sought  to  discover 
the  game.     Then  it  was  that  O'Connell  would  sometimes 
hold  a  hasty  Court  to  settle  the  '  squabbles  '  of  his  tenants  ; 
but  when  suddenly  the  pack  would  '  give  voice,'  and  a  shout 
of  joy  ascend  from  the  si)ortsmen,  the  litigants   at   once 
found  themselves  alone.    Meanwhile  the  hare,  wildly  career- 
ing across  the  valley,  and  anon  wheeling  round  some  lonely 
hill,  and  perchance  jumping  a  rivulet,  arrested  all  eyes, 
until  the  hounds,  at  last  losing  the  scent,  might  be  seen 
following  in  silence  the  zigzag  course  of  puzzled  pursuit. 
Again  a  cry  rises  on  high,  the  echoes  ring,  and  the  eager 
pack  seem  close  on  the  flying  panting  prey,  which,  scuddmg 
from  crag  to  crag,  looks  more  like  a  shadow  than  a  reality. 
Thus  romantic  regions,  into  which  O'Connell  would  other- 
wise hardly  penetrate,  were  traversed,  and  he  returned  to 
Darrynane  braced  for  new  labour  in  his  country's  cause. 
The  house  was  never  without   troops   of  guests ;    O'Con- 
nell at  the  head  of  his  dinner-table,  and  surrounded  by 
loving  children,  appeared  at  his  best.     An  English  traveller 
who  received  shelter  here  was  unprepared  to  find  the  Great 
Agitator  so  full  of  religious  faith  and  fervour.     *  He  kept 
a  domestic  chaplain  or  confessor,'  he  writes.     '  It  at  first 

»  Thomas  M.  Kay  to  W.  J.  FitzPatrick,  August  5,  1866. 
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somewhat  startled  you  to  hear  during  the  day  the  sound  of 
children's  voices  from  the  drawing-room,  and  on  entering 
you  found,  amid  all  the  noise  and  childish  laughter,  the 
holy  father  walking  to  and  fro  as  if  totally  unconscious  of 
the  juvenile  racket  around  him,  with  his  breviary  in  his 
hand,  muttering  his  prayers.  In  the  observance  of  his 
religion  O'Connell  was  seriously  zealous  and  regular.  At 
nine  o'clpck  every  morning  the  bell  at  Darrynane  rang  for 
Mass.  From  all  parts  of  the  house  trooped  the  members 
of  the  family,  visitors,  and  servants  to  the  chapel,  and  for 
one  hour  the  whole  place  was  as  silent  as  a  tomb.  At  ten 
breakfast  was  served,  and  then  commenced  the  ordinary 
affairs  or  amusements  of  the  day.  Such  was  O'Connell  at 
Darrynane.' 

Charles  Gavan  Duffy  was  delighted  wdth  its  charmmg 
library  overlooking  the  Atlantic.  But  he  thought  the 
kennel  even  better,  '  The  dogs  are  the  noblest  I  ever  saw,' 
he  writes.  '  Some  of  the  old  ones  have  a  dignity  that  is 
sujDerhuman.  One  venerable  beagle  ought  to  have  been  a 
chief  justice,  as  far  as  wisdom  and  authority  are  concerned, 
only  he  looks  too  honest  for  the  office.'  The  latter  remark 
was  expressed  a  year  or  two  later,  when  '  the  Kepeal  Martyrs  ' 
smarted  under  what  they  considered  the  partisan  spirit  of 
Chief  Justice  Pennefather,  who  tried  them. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

17th  Dec.  1842. 

May  God  bless  you  ! — you  are  my  only  hojpe. 

To  P.  V,  FitzPatrick. 

7th  Jan.  1843. 

I  intend  to  spend  less  time  in  London  this  Session  than 
ever  I  did.  Events  may  change  this  determination,  but 
they  must  be  events  which  I  do  not  at  present  anticipate. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

9th  Jan.  1843. 

May  I  ask  you  to  call  in  at  Brophy's  the  dentist  and 
inquhe  of  him  what  I  owe  him  ?  It  must  be  a  large  sum, 
say  thirty  gumeas  or  upwards,  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  in  the  plates,  besides  exquisite  workmanship.     He  haa 
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done  ten  times  as  much  for  my  comfort  as  the  London  men. 
Ten  times  did  I  say  ?  There  is  reahy  no  calculation  of 
the  difference.     Pay  him  for  me  if  you  can. 

What  a  glorious  thing  the  deficiency  in  the  Eevenue  is ! 
What  a  blow  to  our  scoundrel  enemies  !  I  am  just  finishing 
my  first  vol.     It  will  be  out  of  hands  to-morrow.* 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  13th  Jany.  43. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  intend,  please  God,  to  go  to  Tralee 
on  Wednesday,  on  Thursday  to  Newcastle,  and  to  be  in 
Dublin  on  the  20th.  I  will  write  to  have  my  letters  and 
newspapers  directed  to  meet  me.  For  the  present,  matters 
will  remain  as  they  now  are,  nor  will  any  alteration  be 
necessary  before  Tuesday  next.  The  weather  is  the  most 
stormy  I  can  remember,  great  devastation  of  property  in 
houses,  corn,  &c.  through  the  district,  but  we  are  in  shelter 
here  and  have  sustained,  thank  God,  no  injury,  though 
the  tempest  of  thunder,  hail,  rain,  and  wind  raged  around 
us.  You  cannot  conceive  anything  so  magnificent  as  the 
ocean.     I  have  never  seen  it  so  wild. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

Merrion  Square :  23rd  March,  1843. 

My  dear  Barrett, — I  saw  with  great  surprise  in  the  last 
Pilot  a  paragraph  which  you  certainly  took  from  some 
other  newspaper,  headed  '  O'Connell  and  Dickens,'  and 
purporting  to  be  a  quotation  from  an  alleged  letter  of  mine 
to  the  editor  of  a  Maryland  newspaper,  published  at  Balti- 
more, and   called  the  Hibernian  Advocate.     The  thing  is 

*  A    Memoir-  of  Ireland,  Native  sufficient    interest    to    occupy    the 

and  Saxon.    This  must  be  the  same  royal    mind,   but    it   was   desirable 

book  the  draft  of  which  O'Connell  that  the  Sovereign  should  be  aware 

sent  to   London   five   years   before.  of  how  much  the  Irish  had  suffered 

(See  letter  of    September   18,  1837.)  from  English  misrule  and  compre- 

In  now  submitting  it  to  the  Queen,  hend  the  secret  springs  of  Irish  dis- 

he  said  that  he  had  little  hope  of  content, 
"being  able  to  produce  any  work  of 
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from  beginning  to  end  a  gross  lie.  I  never  wrote  a  letter 
to  that  newspaper,  nor  am  I  in  the  habit  of  corresponding 
with  the  editors  of  American  papers. 

I  am  sm'prised  that  you  did  not  take  notice  that  this 
forgery  was  published  in  a  slave-holding  state — a  state  in 
which  there  is  that  moral  contamination  about  the  press 
which,  I  think  you  ought  to  know,  would  preclude  me  from 
having  any  communication  with  it. 

Hibernian  Advocate !  Oh,  miserable  wretch,  you  are, 
indeed,  fit  to  circulate  fictitious  documents,  for  even  your 
very  name  must  be  a  forgery. 

Few  people  admire  more  the  writings  of  Dickens,  or 
read  them  with  deeper  interest,  than  I  do.  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  his  *  American  Notes.'  They  give  me,  I  think, 
a  clearer  idea  of  every-day  life  in  America  than  I  ever 
entertained  before.  And  his  chapter  containing  the  adver- 
tisement respecting  negro  slavery  is  more  calculated  to 
augment  the  fixed  detestation  of  slavery  than  the  most 
brilliant  declamation  or  the  most  splendid  eloquence.  That 
chapter  shews  out  the  hideous  features  of  the  system  far 
better  than  any  dissertation  on  its  evil  could  possibly  pro- 
duce them,  odious  and  disgusting  to  the  public  eye. 

But  I  cannot  help  deploring  one  paragraph  in  the  work. 
It  is  one  full  of  the  ignorant  and  insolent  spirit  of  infidelity 
respecting  the  rigid  Order  of  Benedictine  Monks — I  say,  of 
infidelity,  because  surely  no  Christian  man  could  place  upon 
an  equality  the  duellist  murderer  with  the  ascetic  servant 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ ! 

Believe  me  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Charles  Bianconi,  Mayor  of  Clonmel. 

Merrion  Square  :  24  March,  1843. 

My  dear  Friend, — What  the  deuce  is  Tipperary  doing  ? 
What  the  double  deuce  is  Clonmel  doing  ?  And  especially 
what  is  its  valiant  Corporation  doing?  Sligo,  Drogheda, 
Limerick,  Cork,  Waterford,  Dublin — all  the  Liberal  Cor- 
porations except    Clonmel  —  have   either   given  proofs  of 
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Irish  patriotism  or  else  have  shewn  themselves  alive  to  it. 
What  is  Charles  Bianconi  doing  ?  A  vivacious  animal  in 
himself,  but  now,  seemingly,  as  torpid  as  a  flea  in  a  wet 
blanket.  So  much  for  scolding  you  all.  And  now,  my 
good  friend,  is  it  not  a  crying  shame  that  your  noble 
county  should  remain  in  such  apathy  when  all  the  rest  of 
Ireland  is  rousing  itself  into  a  combined  effort  for  the 
Eepeal  ?  I  want  a  Eepeal  meeting  either  at  Clonmel  or 
Cashel  or  Thurles.  I  want  to  see  from  60,000  to  100,000 
Tipperary  men  meeting  peacefully  and  returning  home 
quietly,  to  adopt  the  petition  and  to  organise  the  Eepeal 
rent.  Now  you  know  you  must  get  into  motion,  there's  no 
use  at  all  in  hanging  back  any  longer  when  you  set  about 
it.     I  know  you  will  do  the  thing  right  well. 

I  am  to  be  at  Eathkeale  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  April, 
and  I  could  be  at  either  of  the  three  towns  I  have  mentioned 
upon  Thursday,  the  20th  April ;  so  now  put  these  things 
together  and  set  about  working.  Do  nothing  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  clergy.  I  need  give  you  no  further 
advice  or  instructions. 

Though  you  are  a  foreigner,  you  have  brains  in  your 
noddle,  and  are  able  to  perceive,  even  amidst  the  levity  of 
my  phrases,  the  intensity  of  my  anxiety  to  bring  forward 
Tipperary,  speedily  and  energetically,  but  peaceably.  What 
will  you  do  for  the  cause  ?  You  should  answer  me  that. 
With  sincerest  regards  to  your  family. 

Believe  me  always, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Robert  Curtis. 

Corn  Exchange  Eooms  :  7th  April,  18-13. 

My  dear  Friend, — It  is  my  duty,  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Eepeal  Association,  to  address 
you  in  reply  to  the  documents  sent  from  Waterford  and 
alluded  to  at  the  meeting  of  Eepeal  wardens  and  collectors 
at  which  you  presided. 

Let  me  first  call  your  attention  to  the  now  termmative 
working  of  the  system  adopted  in  Waterford ;  you  will  find 
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it  stated  in  the  enclosure  No.  1.  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  period — that  is,  up  to  the  close  of 
1841 — we  received  from  the  county  of  Waterford  the  very 
liberal  sum  of  no  less  than  £403  18s.  6d.,  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses— the  expenses  being  only  in  most  cases  no  more 
than  a  few  shillings,  which  were  stopped  by  the  persons 
sending  the  remittances.  In  many  cases  there  was  no 
charge  whatsoever,  and  thus  we  received  the  neat  sum  I 
have  mentioned,  viz.  £403  18s.  6d.  In  the  same  period  we 
received  from  the  city  of  Waterford  : 

Gross       ...... 

Expenses  ..... 

Nett  receipts  from  the  city  of  Water- 
ford to  the  close  of  1841    . 

In  the  second  period,  for  the  year  1842,  we  received 

from  the  county  and  city  : 

£        s.      d. 

Gross 295     0     1 

Expenses  .....     185     5     6 

Nett         .         .         .         .     109  14     7 


£ 

s. 

d. 

259 

13 

0 

39 

17 

fi 

219 

15 

6 

I  bring  these  figures  before  you  to  shew  the  exact  result 
of  the  system  adopted  in  Waterford  in  1842.  Now  do  not, 
my  good  friend,  mistake  me  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  I  say 
or  insinuate  or  think  there  was  any  part  of  these  exj^enses 
either  before  or  since  the  close  of  1841  unnecessarily  or 
improperly  incurred.  I  neither  say  nor  think  any  such  thing. 
I  do  believe  the  system  adopted  in  Waterford  required  every 
shilling  of  the  expenditure  charged  against  us.  I  am  sure 
it  did,  or  the  money  would  not  have  been  expended  by  the 
honourable  and  patriotic  men  who  expended  it,  and  I  would 
especially  say  by  a  man  so  deservedly  esteemed  by  us  all  as 
my  friend  Alderman  Delahunty.^ 

But  I  do  submit  this  to  your  good  sense  and  to  that  of 
the  Eepeal  wardens  of  Waterford,  namely,  that  a  system  of 

^  Afterwards  M.P.  for  Waterford,  and  cleverly  caricatured  in  one  of  the 
cartoons  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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collection  cannot  be  a  good  one  that  exhausts  nearly  two- 
tMrds  of  the  gross  amount  collected  m  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection. I  again  repeat  that  I  would  be  most  painfully 
treated  by  the  Waterford  Repealers  if  they  thought  that  I 
meant  any  reproach  to  anybody  by  this  simple  statement  of 
facts.     Indeed,  indeed,  I  do  not. 

My  next  object  is,  if  possible  (which  from  a  certain  angry 
tone  in  the  letters  and  resolutions  coming  from  Waterford 
I  fear  it  is  not) — I  say  my  object  is  to  reconcile  the  Repeal 
wardens  of  Waterford  with  the  Repeal  Association.  I  know 
by  sad  experience  that  when  heat  and  anger  get  once  a  foot- 
ing in  a  public  body  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  mitigate  these 
passions  into  a  temper  for  conciliation,  but  I  will  not  despair 
until  after  I  have  made  the  trial. 

All  the  Repeal  Association  requires — all  I  require  for  it 
— is  that  it  should  be  the  central  power,  to  regulate  with 
authority  the  Repeal  wardens  in  each  locality.  Without 
this  central  power  I  should  abandon  the  struggle  for  the 
Repeal  and  retire  to  solitude  and  silence.  There  is  no  danger 
of  the  abuse  of  this  power,  because  it  can  be  flung  off  at  once 
by  any  locality  dissatisfied  with  its  operation. 

I  am  sorry  to  think  that  my  friend  Alderman  Delahunty 
differs  with  me  in  this  respect.  He  seems  to  think  that  each 
locality  should  regulate  its  own  management  and  thus  have 
only  a  nominal  connection  with  the  Repeal  Association. 

I  cannot  go  on  with  any  such  connection ;  I  have  diffi- 
culties enough  in  the  way  of  attaining  the  Repeal  not  to 
render  it  impossible  by  the  laxity  of  the  machinery.  You 
must  decide  this  point.  The  Repeal  wardens  of  Waterford 
must  in  their  own  wisdom  and  patriotism  decide  the  point, 
which  is,  will  they  go  on  with  my  central  power  or  adopt 
any  other  course  for  themselves  7  If  they  determine  to  go 
on  with  me,  not  merely  by  the  words  of  a  flattering  reso- 
lution but  in  their  own  manly  sincerity,  why,  then,  all 
differences  are  closed,  and  they  will  with  me  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  press  on  the  majestic  machine 
of  Repeal  to  its  glorious  destination. 

Recollect  always  that  all  we  seek,  all  we  desire,  is  that 
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the  Eepeal  wardens  of  Waterford  should  work  with  us  and 
we  with  them  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  Eepeal 
wardens  of  every  other  locality  do.  We  require  no  more, 
and  I  for  one  deem  this  absolutely  necessary  for  the  union 
and  centralisation  of  action.  I  repeat,  I  cannot  get  on 
without  it. 

I  now  ask  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  assist  me  in  the 
restoration  of  cordiality.  I  am  desirous,  deeply  desirous 
of  restoring  that  spirit  of  action.  I  cannot  consent  to  any 
arrangement  inconsistent  with  the  independent  action  of 
the  Repeal  Association. 

I  have,  at  all  events,  done  my  duty.  If  the  Repeal 
wardens  of  Waterford  really  place  that  confidence  in  me 
which  their  last  resolution  intimates,  they  will  be  convinced 
that  I  seek  nothing  of  triumph  or  victory — God  forbid ! — and 
that  7ny  only  desire  is  to  preserve  that  central  authority  wliich 
in  my  conscience  I  believe  to  he  essentially  necessary  for  the 
'peaceful  carrying  of  the  majestic  measure  of  Eepeal. 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  kind  regards  to  your  family,  my 
dear  friend, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Capt.  Beaver,  J. P.' 

Merrion  Square  :  April  14,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir, — Allow  me,  I  pray  you,  to  use  the 
familiarity  of  a  brother-Repealer  in  addressing  you  as  if  we 
were  long  acquainted,  for,  indeed,  who  ever  joins  in  the 
struggle  to  make  our  beloved  fatherland  a  nation  again  is 
dear  to  me  ;  and  when  he  who  joins  that  sacred  cause  is  a 
gentleman  of  your  station  and  character,  I  know  not  how 
to  cherish  him  suitably  to  his  deserts. 

I,  of  course,  will  have  you  presented  to  the  Association 

'  Captain  Seaver,  J.P.,  of  Heath  exercised     considerable     territorial 

Hall,  CO.  Down,  belonged  to  an  Ox-  prestige.     He  was,  of  course,  a  Pro- 

fordshire  family,  of  which  a  branch  testant,  and  O'Connell  hailed  with 

came  to  Ireland  with  Oliver  Crom-  joy   his    accession    to    the    Eepeal 

well.     Captain   Seaver   was   closely  cause.     Captain  Seaver  died  Decem- 

connected   with    several   influential  ber  31,  1848. 
septs  in  Armagh  and  Monaghan,  and 
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in  my  name,  as  I  shall  be  in  Eathkeale  on  the  day  of  the 
meeting. 

I  will  be  exceedingly  happy  to  meet  you  at  Carrickma- 
cross  to  make  your  personal  acquaintance,  and  to  consult 
with  you  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conciliating  to  the  Eepeal 
cause  the  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  population.  My  own 
desire  is  very  much  to  have  as  many  of  the  gentry  of  these 
persuasions  on  the  general  Committee  of  Management  as 
possible.  I  am  anxious  to  regulate  the  progress  of  Eepeal 
by  their  counsel  and  assistance.  I  most  ardently  desire  to 
prevent  the  hurrying  of  the  Eepeal  agitation  so  fast  as  not 
to  give  time  for  all  classes  and  persuasions  of  Irishmen  to 
join  us.     All  that  is  wanting  is  time. 

So  soon  as  Protestants  of  all  sects  combme  to  obtain 
our  legislative  independence  the  utmost  cordiality  will  pre- 
vail, as  in  1732,  between  all  Irishmen,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
make  the  mighty  change  with  perfect  safety  to  person  and 
property,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  connection  between 
the  two  countries. 

Pray  excuse  the  exuberance  of  satisfaction  at  obtaining 
your  public  adhesion  to  Ireland  which  causes  me  to  trespass 
thus  long  on  your  attention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  an  English 
member  of  fanatical  views,  addressed  a  letter  to  O'Connell 
challenging  him  to  appear  in  his  place  in  Parliament  and 
listen  to  his  predictions  of  the  downfall  .of  Popery  and 
triumph  of  Scripture  truth.  He  concluded  by  threatening 
to  move  for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Emancipation  Act. 

Merrion  Square  :  12th  May,  1843. 

Mr.  O'Connell  has  read  in  The  Times  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  a  copy  of  which  that  unhappy 
gentleman  has  taken  the  trouble  of  sending  to  Mr.  O'Connell 
in  manuscript  after  he  had  printed  the  original  in  the 
newspapers.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  expected  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  should  say  one  word  in  reply  to  that  strange 
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epistle ;  but  he  feels  that,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian, 
he  is  bound  earnestly  to  implore  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lane 
Fox  to  obtain  for  him  the  protection  which  the  Court,  in 
matters  of  lunacy,  is  enabled  to  give  to  persons  who,  like 
Mr.  Lane  Fox,  are  manifestly  incompetent  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  either  public  or  private.^ 

To  Daniel  O'Connell,  M.P. 

See's  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin :  23rd  May,  1843. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ^  to  inform 
you  that  it  is  with  regret  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  super- 
sede you  as  a  Magistrate  for  the  County  of  Kerry.  I  beg- 
to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's du'ection  to  Lord  Ffrench,  which  will  explain  to 
3^ou  the  grounds  upon  which  this  step  has  been  taken. 

I  have,  &c., 

Heney  Sugden. 

The  Chancellor  dismissed  from  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  Lord  Ffrench  and  other  magistrates  who  had  at- 
tended meetings  convened  to  i^etition  for  Kepeal.  The 
letter  concluded  with  these  words :  '  To  allow  any  longer 
such  persons  to  continue  in  the  Commission  would  be  to 
afford  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  the  carrying  of  a  measure 
which  her  Majesty  has,  like  her  predecessor,  expressed  her 
determination  to  prevent.  This  view  of  the  case,  which  the 
step  taken  by  your  lordshijD  has  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  will  comjDel  him  at  once  to  super- 
sede any  other  magistrates  who,  since  the  declarations  in 
Parliament,  have  attended  like  Eepeal  meetings.  He  thinks 
that  such  a  measure  is  not  at  variance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  Government,  whilst  they  watch  over  public  tran- 
quOlity  and  oppose  the  Eepeal  movement,  still  to  act  with 
forbearance  and  conciliation,  and  to  devote  their  best  ener- 
gies to  improve  the  institutions  and  promote  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland,' 

-  The  letter   of   Mr.   Lane   Fox  Fools   may   stumble  at  it ;  and  let 

concluded  by  asking  the  editor  of  The  them  stumble  and  be  damned.' 
Times  to  insert  it   in   '  your   much  '  This  was  Lord  St.  Leonard's, 

circulated   paper.     It   will   comfort  Born  1781,  died  1875. 
many   an    honest    meaning    heart. 
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To  Henry  Sugden. 

30  Merrion  Square  :  27th  May,  1843. 

Sir, — On  my  return  to  town  from  attending  four  meet- 
ings— peaceable  and  perfectly  legal  meetings — to  petition 
Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  entitled  '  The  Act  for  the 
Legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  I  found 
before  me  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.  For  the  terms  of 
civility  in  which  that  letter  is  couched  I  owe  you,  sir,  and 
I  hereby  offer  you,  my  best  thanks. 

I  would  not  willingly  be  exceeded  by  you  in  courtesy, 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that  if,  in  the  performance  of  a 
sacred  duty,  I  should  use  any  expression  of  a  harsh  nature, 
which  I  shall  studiously  endeavour  to  avoid,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  say  anything  personally  offensive.  But  that 
duty  obliges  me  to  declare  that,  as  the  restoration  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  is  an  event,  in  my  judgment,  not  remote, 
I  will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  seat  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  to  move  for  the  impeachment 
of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  for  presuming  to  interfere 
with  the  subjects'  dearest  and  most  precious  right — the 
right  of  petitioning  Parliament ;  a  right  expressly  declared 
to  belong  to  the  people  as  one  of  '  the  true,  ancient,  and 
indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  realm.' 

I  use  the  words  of  the  Statute,  which,  it  should  be 
remembered,  settles  the  succession  of  the  crown  upon  the 
basis  of  those  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  Her 
Majesty's  title,  therefore,  to  the  throne  is  based  upon 
the  right  of  petition,  and  the  Statute  expressly  declares, 
'  That  all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such  petition- 
ing are  illegal.'  The  deprivation  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace  may  not  be  technically  a  prosecution,  but  it  is  in- 
tended as  a  punishment ;  and  punishment  without  prosecu- 
tion would  make  the  act  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  only  the 
more  criminal.  I  mean  to  insist — and  I  think  the  argument 
will  have  weight  with  an  Irish  Parliament,  freely  and  fairly 
elected — thai  the  act  of  the  Chancellor  necessarily  endangers 
the  stability  of  the  throne  and  the  security  of  the  connexion 
between  both  countries. 
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The  commission  of  the  peace  is  of  very  small  importance 
to  me,  who  never  acted  more  than  once  mider  that  commis- 
sion, but  the  principle  upon  which  the  Chancellor  acts  I 
utterly  protest  against,  as  being  in  its  essential  nature  dis- 
loyal and  dangerous  alike  to  the  throne  and  the  people. 

That  the  Kepeal  meetings  to  petition  Parliament  are 
not  illegal  is  a  proposition  admitted  m  your  letter  to  Lord 
Ffrench  ;  and  really,  you  must  permit  me  to  say,  that  it  is 
in  no  slight  degree  absurd  to  allege  that  these  meetings 
*  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  outrage  !  !  ! '  Why,  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  as  everybody  in  Ireland  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  as  numerously,  aye,  and  as  peaceably, 
before  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act  as  during  the 
present  Eepeal  agitation.  There  have  been,  within  the 
last  three  months,  more  than  twenty  of  these  multitudin- 
ous meetings  to  petition  without  having  caused  a  single 
offence.  How,  then,  they  can  have  '  An  Inevitable  Ten- 
dency '  to  outrage,  without  ever  having  produced  a  single 
outrage,  is  not  within  the  comprehension  of  a  mere  Irish 
lawyer,  although  it  may  be  within  the  sagacity  of  an  Eng- 
lish Chancellor  ! 

How  CAN  the  Chancellor  be  of  opinion  that  meetings  to 
petition  are  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  when 
the  Constitution  itself  recognises,  sanctions,  aye,  and  en- 
forces the  right  so  to  petition  ?  And  as  to  the  notion  of 
their  becoming  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  State,  the 
danger  to  the  State  would,  in  realiti/,  consist  in  suppressing 
the  groans  of  the  people  ;  in  compelling  them  to  brood  in 
silence  over  their  wrongs  and  their  sufferings  ;  and  a  more 
wronged  and  suffering  people  exist  not  under  the  face  of 
heaven  than  the  Irish  people.  The  danger  to  the  State 
would  consist  in  suppressing  the  expression  of  popular 
opinion,  in  damming  up  the  constitutional  channels  of 
relief,  and  in  thereby  driving  the  people  to  the  wild  and 
hideous  'justice  of  revenge,'  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the 
fair  hopes  of  relief  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
from  the  throne. 

As  to  the  argument  used  in  your  letter  to  Lord  Ffrench 

VOL.    II.  X 
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with  respect  to  the  inahiliti/  of  the  magistrates  attending 
meetings  to  repress  violence,  it  bears  diametrically  the 
opposite  way,  for  no  individual  could  possibly  have  so 
dhect  and  personal  an  interest  in  preventing  violence  and 
suppressmg  outrage  as  magistrates  who  are  parties  to,  and 
responsible  for,  the  calling  together  of  such  meetings. 

With  respect  to  jouv  assertion  that  Her  Majesty  has, 
like  her  predecessor,  expressed  her  determination  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  of  the  Eepeal  of  the  Union,  it  has  filled 
me  with  the  most  utter  and  inexpressible  astonishment. 
You  must  know — and,  indeed,  I  much  fear  joii  must  have 
known  when  you  made  that  assertion — that  it  was  utterly 
unfounded ;  in  fact,  Su-  Eobert  Peel  has  himself  admitted 
the  falsity  of  that  statement.  Her  Majesty,  whom  the 
people  of  Ireland  affectionately  revere,  has  made  no  such 
declaration ;  and,  indeed,  I  must  say  it  enhances  the 
criminaht}^  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor  that  he  has  permitted 
the  putting  forward  (under  the  sanction  of  his  high  name) 
•of  a  statement  so  injurious  to  Her  Majesty,  and  one  so 
strongly  tending  in  itself  to  expose  her  to  the  odium  and 
hatred  (if  that  were  possible)  of  her  brave,  loyal,  and 
attached  people  of  Ireland. 

As  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter,  which 
talks  of  the  forbearance  and  concihation  of  the  present 
Government,  and  of  then*  deshe  to  improve  the  mstitutions 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  it  is  calculated  only 
to  move  the  risible  faculties  of  every  light-hearted  man, 
and  to  excite  the  indignation  and  sorrow  of  every  thmkhig 
bemg,  that  you  should  venture  to  treat  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  such  a  specimen  of  ludicrous  hypocrisy. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell.'* 

*  A  good  story  was  once  told  by  Duncan's    mad-house    at     Finglas. 

O'Connell   concerning   Lord   Chan-  Some  wag  wrote  word  to  the  asylum 

cellor    Sugden,    who    was    fond   of  that  a  patient  would  be  sent  there  in 

investigating    the    management    of  a  carriage  that  day — '  a  smart  little 

lunatic  asylums.     He  made  an  ar-  man,  who   thought  himself   one  of 

rangement  with  Sir  Phihp  Cramp-  the   judges,  or   some   great   person 

ton,  the   Surgeon-General,   to   visit  of  that  sort,  and  he  was  to  be  de- 

"without  any  previous  intimation  Dr.  tained   by  them.'     The  doctor  was 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Limerick  :  13th  June,  1813. 

The  moment  I  got  your  letter  I  waited  on  your  sister. 
She  had,  fortunately,  no  occasion  for  my  advice,  and  returns 
to  Dublin  this  evening  quite  well  and  merry. 

The  Times  you  sent  me  made  me  think  they  were  going 
to  cut  our  throats,  but  it  was  only  a  hrutum  fidmen.  I  now 
see  we  shall  carry  the  Eepeal  without  one  drop  of  blood. 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Tiiam. 

Merrion  Square  :  August,  1813. 
I  think  I  may  ventm-e  to  wish  you  joy  of  what  is  called 
the  Queen's  Speech.    It  has  already  made  a  most  favourable 
sensation  here,  and  is,  I  think,  calculated  to  enhven  the 
Repeal  zeal  all  over  Ireland. 

I  have,  &c.  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Lord  Campbell  enclosed  the  following  letter  to  his 
brother,  telling  him  to  preserve  it,  '  as  it  may  one  day 
have  an  historical  interest.  If  there  is  to  be  separation,  or 
civil  war,  it  should  be  stated  that  at  one  time  Dan,  in  the 
midst  of  apparent  fury,  was  very  peaceably  inclined,  and 
would  have  been  glad  of  a  pretext  for  relaxing  from  Ee^Deal 
agitation.' 

outwhenthe  Lord  Chancellor  arrived.  more  chancellors  here  already!  '  was 
He  was  very  talkative,  but  the  the  reply.  He  got  enraged,  and 
keepers  humoured  him  and  answered  they  were  thinking  of  a  strait- 
all  his  questions.  He  inquired  if  waistcoat  for  him,  when  luckily  Sir 
the  Surgeon-General  had  come  ;  Philip  Crampton  arrived.  '  Has 
the  keeper  rephed,  '  No,  but  he  is  the  Lord  Chancellor  come  yet  ?  ' 
expected  immediately.'  '  Then  I  said  he.  The  man  bm-st  out  laugh- 
shall  inspect  some  of  the  rooms  ing  and  said,  '  Yes,  sir,  we  have  him 
until  he  anrives.'  '  Oh,  sir,'  said  the  safe,  but  he  is  by  far  the  most  vio- 
man,  '  we  could  not  permit  that  at  lent  patient  in  the  house.'  '  I  really 
all.'  '  Well,  then,  I  will  walk  for  believe  the  Chancellor  caught  the 
a  while  in  the  garden,'  said  his  lord-  fury  of  superseding  the  magistrates 
ship.  '  We  cannot  let  you  go  there  while  he  was  in  Dr.  Duncan's  asy- 
either,'  said  the  keeper.  'What!'  lum,' added  O'Connell, 'and  it  would 
said  he,  '  don't  you  know  I  am  the  be  fortunate  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  ?  '     '  We  have  four  Ministry  were  there  with  him.' 

X  2 
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To  Lord  Camjjbell. 

Merrion  Square,  Dublin  :  September  9th,  1843. 

My  Lord, — I  beg  you  will  accept  my  best  thanks  for 
your  kindness  in  sending  me  the  opinion  you  pronounced 
in  the  ease  of  the  Queen  against  Mills.  I  read  it  with 
sincere  admiration.  Nay,  I  am  tradesman  enough  to  have 
read  it  with  great  delight.  It  is  really  a  model  for  a  law 
argument.  I  remember  Curran  said  of  an  eminent  Irish 
lawyer  that  '  his  mind  floated  in  a  legal  atmosphere.'  The 
figure  may  not  be  a  very  brilliant  one,  but  it  conveys,  I 
think,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  impression  that  your  argu- 
ment has  made  upon  me,  as  to  your  power  of  thinking  law. 
Your  judgment  is  certainly  quite  conclusive  against  the 
totally  untenable  opinions  huddled  together  by  the  twelve 
judges. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  return  to  you,  my 
Lord,  my  most  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  for  the  friendly, 
and  at  the  same  time  manly,  part  which  you  have  taken 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  Ireland.  You  really  are  the  only  efficient 
friend  the  Irish  have  had  in  the  House  of  Lords  durm 
that  session. 

You,  of  course,  blame  my  prejudice  in  wishing  never 
to  see  a  Saxon  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland  ;  yet  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  opinion  is  universal  amongst  the 
popular  party  here;  and  if  we  are  to  have  a  British 
Chancellor,  your  appointment  would  be  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  any  other  stranger ;  and  you  have  certainly 
deserved  this  sentiment. 

Allow  me  to  say  (jmr  parentliese) — and  I  consent  that 
you  shall  totally  forget  what  I  say  in  that  parenthesis — 
that  the  Whig  leaders  do  not  behave  well  towards  their 
supporters.  Our  Irish  movement  has  at  least  this  merit, 
that  it  has  roused  the  English  nation  from  slumber.  There 
can  be  no  more  dreams  about  Ireland.  Our  grievances  are 
beginning  to  be  admitted  by  all  parties,  and  by  the  press 
of  all  political   opinions,    o  be   afiiicting  and   not   easily 
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endured.  I  ask — of  course  without  expecting  an  answer — 
why  the  Whig  leaders  are  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  times 
they  live  in ;  why  do  they  not  propose  a  definite  plan  for 
redressing  these  grievances  ?  Peel,  while  in  opposition, 
used  to  enhven  the  recess  by  his  State  epistles,  declaratory 
of  his  opinions  and  determination. 

Why  does  not  Lord  John  treat  us  to  a  magniloquent 
epistle  declaratory  of  his  determination  to  abate  the  Church 
nuisance  in  Ireland,  to  augment  our  popular  franchise,  to 
vivify  our  new  Corporations,  to  mitigate  the  statute  law  as 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  to  strike  off  a  few  more  rotten 
boroughs  in  England,  and  to  give  the  representatives  to 
our  great  counties  ?  In  short,  why  does  he  not  prove 
himself  a  high-minded,  high-gifted  statesman,  capable  of 
leading  his  friends  into  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  conciliating  the  Irish  nation  and  strengthening  the 
British  Empire  ? 

It  will  be  quite  plain  to  your  Lordship  that  I  do  not 
expect  any  manner  of  reply  to  this  letter.  I  merely  seek 
the  gratification  of  being  permitted  to  think  aloud  in  your 
presence.  And  if  there  be  anything  displeasing  to  you  in 
this  indulgence,  I  entreat  your  forgiveness  upon  this  score 
— of  its  being  the  farthest  thing  in  the  world  from  my  in- 
tention to  say  anything  which  I  thought  should  disj)lease 
you. 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

On  this  point  we  hear  no  more  from  Lord  Campbell, 
but  a  very  curious  memorandum  is  contributed  by  the  late 
Isaac  Butt,  M.P.,  to  Miss  Cusack's  '  Life  and  Times  of  the 
Liberator.'  He  describes,  apparently  on  high  authority 
(pp.  701-2),  how  m  1844  the  Whig  leaders,  then  in  oppo- 
sition, were  ready  to  form  an  alhance  with  O'Connell  as 
representing  the  Irish  people,  conceding  a  federal  Parlia- 
ment as  one  of  its  terms.  Another  remarkable  statement 
appears  in  Sir  Gavan  Duffy's  '  Eour  Years  of  Irish  History  ' 
(p.  214)  :  'A  manifesto  of  the  English  Whigs  appeared  in 
the  "Edmburgh  Eeview,"  and  in  this  article — of  which  Lord 
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John  Kussell  corrected  the  proof-sheets — it  was  proposed 
that  the  Imperial  ParHament  should  meet  in  Dublin  once 
in  three  years.' 

Lord  Campbell  had  a  great  liking  for  O'Connell,  and 
no  doubt  interpreted  his  wishes  to  Lord  John  Eussell. 
Campbell  had  met  O'Connell  at  the  table  of  Fitz Simon, 
his  son-in-law.  '  We  were  very  cordial,'  writes  Campbell. 
'  I  must  say  he  behaved  exceedingly  well  to  me.  Although 
the  Orangemen  often  taunted  him  with  my  appointment, 
and  inveighed  against  it  as  a  mark  of  Irish  degradation — 
and  in  his  contest  for  the  City  of  Dublin,  West,  his  oppo- 
nent, accused  him  of  supporting  a  Government  which  had 
conferred  a  pension  of  £4,000  a  year  on  Sir  John  Campbell 
for  doing  nothing — he  never  joined  in  the  popular  cry,  nor, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  did  anything  to  annoy  me.'  ^ 


To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  9th  December,  1843. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — We  had  a  delightful  journey 
down.  I  have  already  been  out  hunting  two  days,  and  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that,  although  the  distemper  killed  some 
noble  dogs  of  mine,  yet  I  have  a  very  fair  pack  remaining. 

I  already  feel  the  immense  benefit  of  my  native  air  and 
my  delightful  exercise.  I  am  regaining  strength  and  vigour 
to  endure  whatever  my  sentence  may  be.  You  will  believe 
that  I  shall  endure  it  without  shrinking  or  compromise, 
come  what  may. 

All  is  peace  and  quiet  in  this  county,^  although  the 
people  are  as  ardent  Eepealers  as  any  in  the  entire  king- 
dom, it  is  understood  to  the  most  remote  of  the  glens  that 
there  must  be  peace  in  order  to  succeed.  I  never  met  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  I  did  on  my  journey  hither  from 
Dublin. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrrell  "^  has  made  what  the 

''  Autohiocjraphy ,  ii.  148.  that  the  man  who  commits  a  crime 

*  Kerry    has   been   recently    the  gives  strength  to  the  enemy. 

most   disturbed   county  in  Ireland.  '  One   of  the   traversers   in  the 

O'Connell    in    his    harangues    con-  State  ijrosecutions,  or  '  Eepeal  Mar- 

stantly  impressed  upon   the  people  tyrs,'  as  they  ^yere  popularly  called. 
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French  call  a  great   sensation.      May  the    Great  God   be 
merciful  to  him ! 

Most  gratefully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  13  December,  1843. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  gladly  accept  your  suggestions  re- 
spectmg  the  commission.**  They  are  full  of  good  sense.  The 
commission,  formed  as  it  is,  can  be  nothing  but  a  bubble.  It 
is  perfectly  one-sided — all  landlords  and  no  tenants.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  have  the  confidence  of  the  people.  I  will, 
however,  sound  through  my  own  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Yore,^ 
an  influential  quarter.  Much  will  also  depend  on  the 
question  of  time,  to  know  how  far  back  they  will  go. 

A  report — a  foolish  and  idle  report  I  should  fondly 
hope — of  a  serious  illness  of  the  Queen  has  got  abroad.  I 
implore  of  you  to  inquire,  but  most  cautiously,  into  its 
truth. — Believe  me  to  be 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Pierce  Mahony. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  17th  Deer.  1843. 

My  dear  Mahony, — What  a  tasteless  fellow  that  Attorney- 
General  was  not  to  allow  me  another  fortnight  in  these 
mountains  !  I  forgive  him  everything  but  that.  Why 
yesterday  I  had  a  most  delightful  day's  hunting.  I  saw 
almost  the  entire  of  it — hare  and  hounds.  We  killed  five 
hares.  The  day's  run,  without  intermission,  five  hours 
and  three  quarters.  In  three  minutes  after  each  hare 
was  killed  we  had  another  on  foot,  and  the  cry  was  in- 
cessant. They  W' ere  never  at  more  than  a  momentary  check, 
and  the  cry,  with  the  echoes,  was  splendid.  I  was  not  in 
such  wind  for  w^alking  these  five  years,  and  you  will  laugh 
at  me  when  I  tell  you  the  fact  that  I  was  much  less  wearie 

'  The  Devon  Commission.   (See  "  A     Roman     Catholic     Vicar- 

letter  of  April  26,  1844.)  General  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin. 
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than  several  of  the  young  men  ;  and  we  had  a  good  three 
miles  to  walk  home  after  the  last  hare  was  killed,  just  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  good 
hunting,  as  the  plague  among  the  dogs  has  thinned  my 
pack.  It  killed  six  couple  of  beautiful  beagles  of  mine.  I 
could  almost  weep  for  them.  Yet  the  survivors  seemed 
determined  to  indemnify  me.  If  to-morrow  be  dry,  I  hope 
to  have  another  good  day's  hunt. 

Yours,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connbll. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  17  Dec.  18-43. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Do  you  calculate  exactly  the  time 
it  takes  to  get  an  answer  in  Dublin  from  this  ?  It  is  right 
you  should  know  it.  If  you  write  on  a  Monday  your  letter 
reaches  Tralee  by  the  mail-coach  the  afternoon,  say  4 
o'clock,  on  Tuesday.  It  leaves  Tralee  by  a  post-office  car 
(Bianconi)  immediately  after,  and  reaches  Cahirciveen  at 
one  in  the  morning  of  "Wednesday,  and  it  arrives  here  at 
about  ten  the  same  morning  (Wednesday),  I  write  the 
answ^er  that  day,  but  the  post  does  not  start  until  six  the 
next  morning  (Thursday)  ;  that  day  it  reaches  Tralee  long 
after  the  Dublin  mail  has  started ;  it  therefore  remains  that 
night  in  Tralee,  leaves  Tralee  next  morning  (Friday),  and 
reaches  Dublin  on  Saturday. 

A  letter  from  Dublin  to  London  with  two  sea-voyages 
is  answered  the  fourth  day ;  a  letter  to  Darrynane  all  by 
land  is  answered  the  sixth  day  at  the  soonest.  It  may  be 
useful  to  you  to  understand  this  difference  when  you  are 
writing  to  me. 

I   have  just  written  to  Pierce  Mahony  ^  and  given  an 

'  'His    voice,    singularly   melli-  Pierce    Mahony's  house  on  the  op- 

fluous,  was  also  most  powerful.     I  posite    side   of    that    square  —  the 

remember  him  once  addressing  the  largest  in  Europe.' — T.  M.  Ray  to 

people  from  the  balcony  of  his  house  W.  J.  FitzPatrick,  September  5, 1865. 
in  Merrion  Square,  and  every  word  But  at  times  he  would  drop  his 

he  uttered  was  heard  with  ease  by  a  voice  to  tones  of  softest  pathos, 
party  congregated  in  the  windows  of 
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account  of  my  bunting.  .  .  .  However,  there  is  one  com- 
fort :  I  have  not  been  in  better  wind  and  spirits  for  bunting 
tbese  many  a  day. 

Most  faitbfuUy  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Cork  :  3rd  January,  1844. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  enclose  you  an  order  for  £21 
some  sbilbngs  from  tbe  EeY.  Mr.  O'Connor.  Acknowledge 
tbe  receipt  of  it  to  bim,  and  let  bim  know  that  tbis  is  a 
subject  on  which  I  am  forbid  to  correspond.  You  will,  of 
course,  do  tbis  in  tbe  smoothest  manner. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  broken  up  the 
estabbsbment  at  Darrynane.  Tbe  saving  will  be  greater 
than  3'ou  could  calculate.  I  ought  to  have  done  it  sooner. 
I  have  also  made  a  general  clearance  of  my  debts,  current 
and  ancient,  save  what  I  owe  the  bank.  I  will,  please  God, 
reduce  that  to  a  manageable  shape  when  I  arrive  in  Dubhn. 
There  is  not  one  single  debt  unpaid,  nor  a  single  bill  out, 
or  indeed  capable  of  being  out — that  is,  to  represent  any 
debt,  for  there  is  none  due,  save  one  for  some  shillings  less 
than  £150,  which  will  be  due  here  in  Cork  on  the  22nd,  and 
for  which  we  must  send  provision  to  Tom  Fitzgerald's. 

This  is  a  pleasing  prospect,  but  to  make  matters  square 
I  must  have  resort  to  the  tribute. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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Monster  Meetings  at  Tara,  MuUaglamast,  &c. — Trial  and  Conviction  o 
O'Connell — Appeal  to  the  Bishops  to  help  in  preserving  the  Peace- 
English  Sympathy — '  The  '82  Club  ' — '  Don  Magnifico  ' — A  Severe  Sen- 
tence— O'Connell  '  kneels  in  Fetters  before  the  Altar  he  had  freed ' — 
Appeal  to  Shell— The  Writ  of  Error  argued  by  the  Lords — The  Liberator 
liberated — Mr.  Whiteside — Scheme  of  a  Federal  Parliament — Lord 
Lyndhurst — A  Startling  Disclosure — English  Intrigue  with  Eome  — 
O'Connell's  Health  irretrievably  broken — Sharman  Crawford — Thomas 
Davis — Arbitration  Courts — Catholic  Bequests  Act — T.  B.  Smith — The 
Devon  Commission — The  Maynooth  Grant. 

On  August  15,  1843,  there  took  place  at  Tara  the  memorable 
mass  meetmg  in  favour  of  Eepeal  of  the  Union.  Here  the 
ancient  kings  of  Ireland  had  once  sat  in  council.  Moore 
invested  the  spot  with  glowing  interest  by  his  lyric,  '  The 
harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls,'  and  in  1798  a  battle 
had  been  fought  on  this  hill  between  the  King's  troops  and 
the  rebels,  when  Lord  Fingall,  a  Eoman  Catholic  jDeer, 
helped  to  rout  the  latter  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.^  Vast 
assemblages  had  taken  place  this  year  at  Athlone,  Dundalk, 
and  Enniscorthy ;  and  now,  in  obedience  to  O'Connell's  sum- 
mons, 750,000  souls — '  aye,  and  bodies  too,'  as  he  himself 
said  when  correcting  the  statement — marched  to  Tara. 
The  Times  estimated  the  number  present  as  a  million. 
Not  only  the  hill,  but  miles  of  surrounding  lowlands  were 
covered  with  men.  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy  says  that  more 
men  were  present  than  possessed  Scotland  when  Wallace 
raised  the  standard  of  independence,  or  Athens  in  the  days 
of  her  world  renown.  Eemembering  how  Peel  and  Welling- 
ton succumbed  before  a  less  formidable  organisation,  O'Con- 
nell, in  the  excitement  of  his  speech,  rashly  pledged  himself 
that  within  twelve  months  an  Irish  Parliament  would  be 
established  on  College  Green.  The  Tara  meeting  was 
followed  by  another  at  Mullaghmast,  when  400,000  assem- 
bled ;  but  a  great  meeting  which  had  been  convened  at 

'  Lord  Fingall  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  earlier  letters   of   this 
collection. 
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Clontarf  on  October  8  was  prohibited  by  a  proclamation 
issued  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day.  Troops 
occupied  the  ground  with  several  pieces  of  cannon, ^  and 
O'Connell  and  his  colleagues  received  notice  of  prosecution.^ 

On  January  16,  1844,  they  were  put  upon  their  trial, 
charged  with  conspiracy.  He  declared  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  case  to  stain  him  with  that  charge  ;  he  had 
acted  in  the  open  day,  in  presence  of  the  Government  and 
the  magistracy  ;  nothing  was  secret,  hidden,  or  concealed. 
Nevertheless  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned.  Able  men 
argued  a  writ  of  error  before  his  judges,  but  the  verdict 
stood.  Popular  excitement  increased  during  the  progress  of 
these  events,  and  O'Connell  was  filled  with  alarm  lest  the 
people  should  burst  through  his  hands.  Moral  force  pre- 
vailed, and  the  excitement  of  the  country  took  a  safe  direc- 
tion. For  the  fourteen  weeks  succeeding  the  prosecution 
the  Eepeal  rent  amounted  to  £25,712. 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial  O'Connell's  pen 
might  have  been  observed  busy,  and  people  assumed  that 
he  was  taking  copious  notes ;  but  what  he  wrote  did  not 
always  touch  the  case.  Here  is  one  of  the  documents  that 
fell  from  his  hand,  showing,  as  usual,  that  broad  rather 
than  selfish  interests  were  uppermost. 


To  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mac/ inn. 

Court  of  Queen's  Bench  :  19th  January,  1844. 

Eev.  and  dear  Sir, — Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of 
other  matters  on  my  attention,  I  feel  so  anxiously  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  on  which  I  now  address  you,  that  I 
give  it  a  preference  to  everything  else.  I  refer  to  the 
'  Dublin  Eeview.' 

I  believe  that  publication  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  cause  of  Catholicity  and  genuine  liberality.  It  is  the 
only  quarterly  that  vindicates  the  character  of  the  Irish 
and  the  interests  of  their  religion. 

^  Commanding     Clontarf,     and  published  a  letter  in  which  he  de- 

nearly  surrounded  by  water,  is  the  nounced  the  action  of  the  Govern- 

well-known  Pigeon  House  Fort,  the  ment  as  '  a  projected  massacre.' 
guns   of   which   ominously   pointed  =*  He   owed  this  to   his  old   foe, 

to  'Conquer  Hill,'   the   site  of   the  Blackburne.    (See  note  to   letter   of 

advertised  meeting.    Lord  Cloncurry  November  17,  1834.) 
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It  is,  especially,  the  only  such  publication  that  has  full 
access  to  the  various  clubs,  as  well  as  to  the  public  reading- 
rooms.  It  also  circulates  extensively  amongst  the  clergy 
and  in  the  colleges  of  the  Established  Church  in  England, 
and  it  is  of  incalculable  value  to  preserve  an  organ  of  re- 
ligious and  liberal  sentiment  whose  voice  is  heard  in  places 
and  by  persons  whose  attention  has  hitherto  been  closely 
confined  to  the  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  of  the  Irish  nation. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  have  our 
case  fairly  stated.  All  we  desire  is  to  be  known  as  we  really 
and  in  truth  are,  that  our  tenets  should  be  freed  from 
misrepresentation,  and  our  religious  practices  rescued  from 
false  glosses  and  calumnious  imputations. 

It  is  impossible  to  place  all  these  vital  interests  in  better 
hands  than  in  the  '  Dublm  Review.'  We  owe  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  religion  to  sustain  that  journal.  We  owe  it  in 
Christian  charity  to  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  to 
clear  away  the  mist  so  foully  raised  around  our  creed,  and 
to  show  forth  to  them  our  Apostolic  faith  in  its  genuine 
brightness  and  simple  truth. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Two  days  previous  to  his  conviction  O'Connell  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  most  influential  of  the  bishops  : — 

Men-ion  Square,  Dublin  :  10th  February,  1844. 

Most  reverend  and  venerated  Lords, — It  is  with  some 
difficulty,  and  after  much  consideration,  that  I  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you,  with  a  respectful  confidence  that, 
although  you  may  not  approve  of  my  doing  so,  you  will 
attach  a  kind  estimate  to  the  motives  which  prompt  me  to 
trespass  on  your  attention. 

You  may  deem  my  anxiety  excessive,  but  you  will 
readily  forgive  that  excess  which  arises  from  my  extreme 
desire  to  prevent  the  slightest  violence  or  breach  of  the 
peace  in  &nf  part  of  the  country. 
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I  have  not  the  presumption  to  think  that  anything 
emanating  from  me  would  be  needed  to  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  your  Lordships,  or  the  revered  clergy  at  large,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  most  perfect  public  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Those  who  know  you  best  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  quiet  of  the  country  is  principally  attributable 
to  your  unbought,  successful,  and  most  pious  exertions  to 
cause  all  the  population  of  most  districts,  and  as  many  of 
the  people  as  possible  in  every  district,  to  be  obedient  to 
the  law  and  dutifully  submissive  to  temporal  authority. 

What  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordships  is  merely 
this — that  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  take  measures  for 
allaying  any  tendency  to  excitement  that  might  be  produced 
b}^  the  result  of  the  Crown  Prosecutions,  and  for  securing 
on  the  part  of  the  people  a  continuance  of  the  same  pro- 
found tranquillity  that  has  prevailed  since  the  trials  com- 
menced. You  agree  with  me,  my  Lords,  that  it  is  of  the 
most  emphatic  importance  that  there  should  not,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  trials,  be  the  smallest  outbreak  or  violence 
of  any  kind  whatsoever.  I  know  that  every  exertion  for 
maintaining  the  public  peace  will  have  your  Lordships' 
sanction  and  active  assistance.  But,  perhaps,  that  assist- 
ance is  the  more  necessary  now,  inasmuch  as  the  prosecu- 
tion has  had  a  sectarian  color  given  to  it  by  the  conduct 
of  the  prosecutors  in  striking  out  all  the  Catholics  from  the 
jury  list,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  '  dropping  out '  from 
the  jury  panel  of  no  less  than  thirty-five  Catholics  ! 

It  is  to  prevent  any  irritation  springing  from  this  vio- 
lation of  their  religious  feeHngs  that  I,  with  profound 
humility,  suggest  to  your  Lordships  the  propriety  of  direct- 
ing the  clergy  of  every  parish — and  no  directions  were  ever 
obeyed  with  greater  alacrity  than  yours  would  be  by  the 
universal  clergy  of  the  second  order — to  take  care  that  not 
the  least  particle  of  anger  or  irritation  should  exhibit  itself 
among  the  Catholic  people ;  to  stifle  every  expression  of 
sorrow  or  of  wrong  in  the  recollection  that  prudence  as  well 
as  duty — personal  safety  as  well  as  religion — imperatively 
require  that  every  part  of  Ireland  should  remain  in  the 
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most  perfect  order  and  tranquillity,  and  in  the  most  pro- 
found and  undisturbed  quiet. 

If  there  be  presumption  in  this  Address  it  is  concealed 
from  my  own  view,  and  I  express  my  sincere  sorrow  if  it 
should  be  so.  My  object  is  to  have  an  additional  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  on  the  public  mind  the  fact  that,  if  this 
crisis  passes  over — as  pass  over  I  am  sure  it  will — without 
riot,  violence,  tumult,  or  outrage  of  any  kind,  the  success 
of  our  efforts  for  the  Eepeal  will  be  rendered  certain,  and 
the  attainment  of  our  Domestic  Legislature  will  be  secured. 
— I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  verdict  on  O'Connell's  case  was  given  on  Feb.  12, 
but  sentence  was  not  delivered  till  May.  A  motion  for 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  on  Feb.  23. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  16th  Feb.  1844. 
My  dear  FitzPatrick, — You  read  the  debates  in  the 
Houses;  they  are  interesting,  but,  of  course,  favourable  to 
anti-Irish  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  senti- 
ment is  strongly  with  us — more  strongly  than  I  would 
have  imagined.  I  was  admirably  received  in  the  House 
and  outside  the  House,  and  my  name  was  cheered  to  the 
echo  at  the  Corn  Law  League  meeting. 

The  debate  will  last  this  night  and  Monday  night,  and 
I  will  then  return  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  preserving  the 
public  peace,  which,  indeed,  I  now  am  sure  will  not  be 
violated. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  17th  Feb.  1844. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — .  .  .  Now  as  to  present  politics. 
I  am  glad  I  came  over,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
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Parliament  as  of  the  English  people.  I  have  certainly  met 
with  a  kindness  and  a  sympathy  which  I  did  not  expect, 
but  which  I  will  cheerfully  cultivate.  As  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  you  will  read  with  astonishment  the  recklessness 
of  assertion  which  pervades  them,  and  you  will  see  with 
regret  the  absurd  credulity  of  our  friends.  The  Ministers 
will,  of  course,  have  an  overwhelming  majority ;  but,  after 
all,  the  minority  of  the  Lords  had  something  consolatory 
about  it.  Upon  the  whole,  we  must  trust  to  God,  and  in 
his  protection  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  Irish 
people.  It  is  utterly  insignificant  what  becomes  of  me  if 
the  Irish  public,  clergy  and  laity,  continue  true  to  their 
principles.  It  is  impossible  that  England  should  not  soon 
want  our  support,  and  when  she  does  she  shall  have  it  on 
our  own  just  terms.  You  perceive  how  directly  Lord 
Howick  has  attacked  the  Protestant  establishment.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  grasp  of  the  English  which  that  Church 
has  so  long  firmly  held  is  much  relaxed ;  and,  really,  these 
trials  appear  destined  to  sever  that  connexion  for  ever. 
Believe  me  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  20th  February,  1844. 

My  dear  Friend, — The  debate  is  going  on  very  favorably. 
Tou  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  beloved  John  made  an 
excellent  speech.  Tone,  temper,  manner,  matter,  all  were 
truly  good.  Do  not  think  that  this  is  paternal  delusion. 
The  fact  bears  me  fully  out. 

The  popular  sentiment  out  of  the  House  declares  itself 
strongly  in  favor  of  Ireland.  I  am  delighted,  more  than  I 
am  surprised,  at  such  a  demonstration.  I  certainly  did 
not  expect  anything  half  so  generous  or  so  kmd. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Throughout  the  long  dark  night  of  Saturday,  February 
24,  Lord  Melbourne  hardly  closed  his  eyes.     Suppose  he 
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were  sent  for  to  "Windsor,  what  advice  should  he  give  the 
Queen  ?  '  I  determined  that  I  would  advise  her  not  to  let 
Mr.  O'Connell  he  brought  up  for  judgment.'  This  he  told 
Lord  Palmerston,  Greville,  and  others.^ 

To  P.  V.  FiizPatrkk. 

Trafalgar  Hotel,  Sirring  Gardens :  4tli  March,  '44. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  enclose  halves  of  two  notes  for 
£100  each.  You  see  by  the  letter  that  accompanied  them 
that  I  am  not  called  on  for  any  further  acknowledgment. 
However,  I  think  you  had  better  make  that  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  taking  care  to  mention  that  it 
comes  from  a  Protestant. 

Everything  is  going  on  well  here.  Public  sympathy  is 
as  lively  as  ever.  I  go  down  to-morrow  evening  to  Birming- 
ham, where  there  is  to  be  a  great  meeting  the  next  day.  I 
send  you  the  invitation  I  got  for  going  down  there,  which  I 
think  might  as  well  appear  in  the  Dublin  papers. 

I  have  an  invitation  from  the  Mayor  of  Cork  for  a 
provincial  dinner  in  Easter  week.  I  have  a  notion  of 
accepting  of  it ;  what  think  you  ? 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London  :  25th  March,  1844. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — Call  upon  my  friend  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  ask  him  in  my  name  to  propose  me  as  a  member 
of  the  new  club,^  or,  if  it  be  not  as  yet  necessary  to  propose, 
then  beg  of  him  to  put  down  my  name  and  give  him  the 
entrance  money.  Tell  him  I  know  he  will  kindly  excuse 
my  not  writing  to  him  on  the  subject  sooner,  as  he  is  aware 
of  the  pressure  upon  my  time.     Do  this  for  me  discreetly. 

The  plan  of  my  returning  here  before  the  15th  April  is 
utterly  impracticable.    I  believe  the  adjournment  will  be  to 

*  Gx&^\)\b' &  Journal  of  the  Beign  to     commemorate     the     legislative 

of  Queen  Victoria,  ii.  233.  independence    of    Ireland,   won    by 

5  '  The  '82  Club.'    The  members  Grattan  in  1782. 
wore  a  uniform,  and  their  object  was 
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that  day.  Friday  is  always  a  Government  business  day,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  my  offering  my  Bill,  even 
if  I  were  here ;  besides,  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  that 
I  could  have  preparations  made  for  offering  my  Conspiracy 
Bill  at  so  early  a  period.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  could  give  you  twenty  reasons  all  resulting  in 
this,  that  your  plan  is  utterly  impracticable. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  strikes  me  that  nothing  could 
be  of  half  the  importance  as  the  appointment  of  the  day  of 
'  humiliation  and  prayer.''  If  universally  adopted,  it  would 
have  a  magnificent  effect  upon  the  enemy,  besides  being  in 
its  own  nature  most  desirable.  The  only  danger  in  a  public 
point  of  view  would  be  its  being  only  partial.  What,  for 
example,  could  we  expect  from  that  most  excellent  man  and 
exemplary  clergyman,  our  archbishop  ?  '^  The  numbing 
effect  of  any  kind  of  connexion  with  the  Government 
operates  upon  the  best  minds  without  their  perceiving  it. 
My  most  affectionate  friend  Dr.  Yore  would  be  a  fit  man  to 
be  sounded  on  this  subject.  Consider  it  and  consult  with 
others  until  my  arrival  in  Dublin,  which,  weather  permitting, 
I  am  now  able  to  fix  for  Friday,  the  19th,  as  the  Liverpool 
meeting  will  take  place  the  preceding  day. 

Get  FitzSimon  to  put  a  total  stop  to  the  Dublin  dinner. 
I  write  to  him  this  evening  to  set  aside  the  dinner  there. 
The  Cork  dinner  will  suffice  for  our  popular  movement 
previous  to  the  sentence,  which  I  entertain  no  doubt  will  be 
much  more  severe  than  is  generally  expected.  You  per- 
ceive I  have  set  them  at  complete  defiance.  I  had  no  other 
alternative  than  the  impossible  one  of  submission. 
Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  kindness  and  sympathy  which  touched  the  Tribune 
increased  as  days  passed  on.  Kind  words  now  came  from  a 
source  the  least  expected.  The  denunciations  with  which 
he  loved  to  load  Lord  Anglesey  will  be  remembered. 
Pierce  Mahony  writes  on  April   22,  1844  :    *  I  have  just 

"  The  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Murray. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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come  from  a  dinner-party  at  Lord  Anglesey's,  where  he 
and  all  his  circle  expressed  the  greatest  possible  anxiety 
for  your  success,  and  delight  at  the  prospect  of  it.  His 
parting  words  were :  "I  greatly  regret  any  differences 
between  me  and  O'Connell,  and  let  him  know  that  I 
sincerely  wish  him  success,  and  if  I  had  power  I  would 
exert  it  on  his  behalf."  Mr.  Blake  and  Lord  Cloncurry 
were  of  the  party.'  ^ 

Contrary  to  the  forecasts  of  the  shrewd  attorney.  Pierce 
Mahony,  O'Connell  feared  a  heavy  sentence,  and  he  got  it. 
On  May  30,  1844,  judgment  was  delivered.  He  was  ordered 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £2,000,  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  to 
give  bail  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years,  himself  in 
£5,000,  and  two  sureties  in  £2,500  each. 

To  Richmond  Bridewell  he  was  now  removed.  His 
faithful  friend,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Miley,  whose  letters  later  on 
describe  his  last  illness  and  death,  now  sought  to  allay  the 
irksomeness  of  a  prison  by  administering  the  consolations 
of  religion.  In  a  letter  dated  '  Second  day  of  the  captivity,' 
i.e.  May  31,  1844,  he  writes :  '  I  have  just  returned  from 
celebrating  the  divine  mysteries  for  O'Connell  in  his 
cell.  My  heart  is  overflowing  with  emotion — with  emotion 
in  which  there  is  not  blended  the  slightest  tincture  of  sad- 
ness or  despondency.  Never  have  I  beheld  the  Liberator 
in  sublimer  attitude  than  this  morning  as  he  knelt,  I  may 
say  in  fetters,  before  the  altar  he  himself  had  freed.  It  was 
a  spectacle  of  much  grander  import  than  even  that  of  a 
"just  man  contending  with  adversity,"  and  I  wish  those 
who  have  been  labouring  so  long,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  to  afflict 
his  spirit,  to  embitter  and  degrade  his  declining  years,  could 
have  beheld  his  joyous  serenity  when  receiving  the  divine 
communion.' 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Lalor  Sheil. 

Bichmond  Bridewell :  19th  June,  1844. 

My  dear  Sheil, — I  do  not  care  a  twopenny  ticket  for 
Wyse's  motion.^   The  Irish  people  do  not  care  a  rush  for  it. 

'  Pierce  Mahony  was  an  influ-  ^  For  a  select  committee  of  in- 
ential  solicitor,  whom  O'Connell  quiry  into  the  formation  of  the  jury 
called  'Don  Magnifico,'  and  some-  in  the  Case  of  the  Queen  at  the  Pro- 
times  '  Don  Pomposo.'  He  had  a  secution  of  Daniel  O'Connell  and 
partner  who  did  the  work — Pierce  others. 
did  the  talk. 
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They  expect  nothing  from  the  EngHsh  Parliament,  and  have 
a  vivid  contempt  for  its  proceedings;  but,  besides  this  hatred 
of  England,  ought  not  common  sense  be  looked  to  ?  What, 
in  point  of  common  sense,  can  possibly  be  the  result  of  a 
night  or  two  nights'  talk  on  such  a  motion?  Certainly  the 
Whigs  this  time  are  right.  All  Wyse  will  accomplish  will 
be  a  knitting  together  once  more  the  disjecta  membra  of  the 
present  party  in  power.  Mind,  I  do  not  advise  the  motion 
to  be  given  up,  because  I  do  not  advise  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject.    It  is  to  me  one  of  perfect  indifference. 

You  express  surprise  and  regret  that  the  Irish  members 
are  not  in  London,  and  yet  you  yourself,  the  long-admired 
'  pillar  and  glory'  of  Irish  agitation,  are  absent  from  Dublin, 
where  Ireland  is  '  mewing  her  young  strength.'  You  are 
absent  in  person  and  in  deed ! 

I,  your  once  co-leader,  am  in  gaol,  by  a  packed  jury  and 
most  partial  judge ;  and,  instead  of  at  least  enrolling  your 
name  amongst  the  Irish,  you  are  calculating  what  you  owe 
to  the  Whigs  for  having  given  you  a  place,  and  forgetting 
the  ten  hundred  thousand  claims  Ireland  has  upon  you. 
Shell !  Shell !  this  will  never  do.  I  say  it  in  the  bitterness 
of  sorrow,  but  in  the  absence  of  disrespect.  It  will  never 
do.  The  man  who  does  not  rally  with  us  against  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Trial  is  really  ar/ainst  us.  Now, 
what  have  the  Irish  section  of  the  Whigs  done  under  such 
unparalleled  circumstances,  with  the  people  boiling  up  at 
every  side,  but  still  obedient,  as  if  they  were  under  military 
command  ?  Not  the  least  shadow  of  danger  of  an  outbreak, 
or  of  any  violence — tranquillity  the  most  perfect.  What  is 
the  Irish  section  of  the  Whigs  doing  ?  Nothing.  Yet  those 
of  Belfast — the  Whigs  of  Belfast — have  set  them  an  example. 
Could  not  your  other  Irish  Whigs  follow  even  that  example  ? 
But  no  !  Oh  !  plague  take  the  shabby  set !  The  Duke  of 
Leinster — his  name  operates  like  a  vomit — is  getting  up 
with  Peter  Purcell  dinners  for  pig  feeders  and  calf  fatteners ! ! 
Lord  Miltown  sent  me  a  salmon — good  for  Friday — and 
Lord  Cloncurry  sent  me  his  card.  I  am  amused  at  con- 
descending to  have  even  the  appearance  of  being  angry  with 

T   2 
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such  beings.  The  Irish  Orangemen  are  more  friendly  to 
Ireland  than  the  Irish  "Wliigs.  But  I  have  cheerfully  done 
with  them. 

I  am  bound  to  say,  and  I  say  it  readily  and  gratefully, 
that  Lord  John  Eussell  has  behaved  exceedingly  well  respect- 
ing these  trials. 

I  certainly  will  not  advise  Smith  O'Brien  to  go  over. 
He  is  doing  infinitely  better  where  he  is.  He  has  as  little 
taste  for  the  Whigs  as  I  have  after  the  exclusion  of  Eepealers. 
It  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  insult  us.  You,  however, 
may  be  assured  that  the  Irish  people  will,  in  future,  look  to 
nothing  but  themselves.  They  will  not  revolt  nor  rebel, 
but  they  are  and  will  be  in  an  attitude  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  first  day  of  peril  to  England  to  require  conciliation. 
Adam  appears  in  a  Dutch  play  in  boots  and  spurs,  fully 

equipped  at  all  points,  coming  on to  he  created.     The 

Irish  are  peaceably  waiting to  he  conciliated. 

This  plan,  you  may  say,  will  not  succeed.  Be  it  so, 
for  argument's  sake.  But  there  is  no  other  that  has  any 
chance  of  success.  I,  however,  must  say  that  this  j)lan,  if 
persevered  in,  must  be  successful.  The  contmued  pain 
arising  from  such  a  state  of  things  will  overcome  the 
strongest  resistance.  The  Irish  people  are  conscious  of 
their  strength,  and  that  safety,  as  well  as  strength,  consists 
in  continued  pacific  exertion ;  and  they  know  that  success 
must  result  from  both  strength  and  safety. 

You  see  we  have  opened  the  door  to  admit  Federalists 
amongst  us,  and  I  never  knew  any  man  in  private  who  was 
not  a  Federalist  at  the  least.  I  no  longer  presume  to  advise 
you  to  join,  though  surely  the  Whigs  might  permit  you  to 
go  so  far. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Shell.  God  bless  you !  Be  assured  of 
my  friendship  and  personal  regard.  I  am  sorry,  sincerely 
sorry,  we  part  in  politics ;  but  I  am  ever  alive  to  the  many 
claims  you  have  on  my  gratitude  as  a  private  friend  and  a 
public  man. — Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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O'Connell  heaps  hard  words  on  the  Wliigs  but  spares 
Lord  John  Kussell.  Throughout  the  protracted  debates  on 
the  State  Prosecutions  this  statesman's  attitude  towards 
the  Great  Agitator  was  just  and  generous. 

*  I  must,'  he  says,  '  reassert  my  own  opinion,  more  than 
once  expressed,  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  other 
traversers  was  not  such  a  trial  as  could  give  an  impression 
of  the  fairness  and  justice  of  the  Government.  .  .  .  The 
trial  was  not  a  trial  by  a  fair  jury,  but  one  elaborately  put 
together  for  the  purpose  of  conviction,  and  charged  by  a 
judge  who  did  not  allow  any  evidence  or  consideration  in 
favour  of  the  traversers  to  come  fairly  before  his  mind.  .  .  , 
I  trust  the  effect  of  these  proceedings  will  be  that  no 
example  of  such  a  trial  will  again  occur.' ' 

'  The  following  notice,'  writes  P.  V.  FitzPatrick,  '  was 
written  by  O'Connell  on  the  29th  of  June,  1844,  as  a  para- 
graph for  a  newspaper.  He  was  then  a  prisoner  at  Eich- 
mond  Penitentiary.  I  think  the  paragraph  was  not 
published : — 

' "  A  Catholic  Church  and  State  Bill. 

' "  We  beg  our  readers'  patience  until  our  next  publication 
for  our  opposition  to  this  Bill.  All  that  we  need  say  for  the 
present  is  that  it  is  the  first  essay  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 

'  In  reading  the  mass  of  letters  Another   letter,  from   Carew   O' 

from  which  the  foregoing  have  been  Dwyer,  written  at  the  Reform  Club, 

selected,    I    was    struck    by    some  and  of  course  also  long  after  the  death 

remarks  which  perhaps  may  be  fitly  of   O'Connell,    deplores    the  violent 

transcribed     here.       Mr.     Tighe,    a  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell  on  a 

county  court  judge,  writing  in  1859,  motion  made  by  G.  H.  Moore  and 

says  :  '  I  regret  Dan  more  and  more  Frederick  Lucas  (of  the  Tablet),  and 

every  day,  and  feel  fully  convinced  announces  that  the  Catholic  mem- 

that,  if  he  had  lived  on.  Lord  John's  bers  of  the  Government  have  offered 

"  Durham  letter  "  would  never  have  their   resignation.     'If   Lord   John 

been  written,  and  we  would  not  be  choose  to  maintain  his  position  as  a 

now   in   the   iDretty  political,    theo-  Minister  and  place   himself   at  the 

logical,    and    educational    crisis   in  head  of  the  fanatical  party  he  will 

which  we  are  embroiled  for  our  sins  carry  the  country  with  him,  and  then 

and  in  consequence  of  his  loss.  Protestant  ascendancy  will  be  more 

"  Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  ?  triumphant  than  before  Emancipa- 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn  were  *'°"-,    ^^"^  ™\o  ^^^'^  o^^^e  attached 

worth  a  thousand  men."  *°    ^^^,  Catholics    are    now   to    be 

counted  amongst  their  enemies,  and 

Or,  "  Heu  !  quanto  minus  est  cum  the  repeal  of  the  Emancipation  Act 

reliquis  versari   quam  illius  memi-  would   secure  a  host   of   advocates 

nisse  ;  "   but  it  is  our  fate,  and  we  even  from  those  who  were  formerly 

must  be  content  with  the  pleasures  for  us,  so  decided  has  been  the  re- 

of    memory   in    place    of   those   of  action,  and  so  divested  are  we  now 

hope.'  of  sympathy  in  this  country.' 
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to  place  the  Catholic  clergy  under  the  control  of  the  State 
and  to  bring  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  of  law, 

'  "  We  may  add  this  passing  remark,  that  if  this  Bill  be- 
comes law  no  bequest  will  be  available  under  it  to  a  Catholic 
charity,  save  one  contained  in  a  will  executed  full  three 
months  before  the  death  of  a  testator,  and  also  that  no  such 
gift  can  be  made  to  a  Catholic  charity  by  deed,  unless  that 
deed  be  executed  three  months  prior  to  death,  and  unless 
the  property  be  conveyed  in  present  possession  to  the  Com- 
missioners, so  that  no  gift  can  be  made  by  deed  to  operate 
after  the  death  of  the  donor.  It  must  pass  at  once,  on  the 
execution  of  the  deed,  to  the  Commissioners. 

' "  Every  existing  inconvenience  might  be  obviated  at  once 
by  adopting  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  but  that 
would  not  answer  the  object  of  the  Ministry,  to  injure  the 
best  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland."  ' 

The  writ  of  error,  which  had  been  already  argued  in  the 
Upper  House,  was  brought  forward  for  decision  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  All  the  Peers  unless  the  Law  Lords  withdrew. 
Four  Irish  judges  had  held  certain  points  to  be  good,  and 
now  nine  English  judges  affirmed  them  to  be  bad.  Lord  Den- 
man  declared  that  if  such  practices  continued  as  those  which 
marked  the  prosecution  of  O'Connell,  '  trial  by  jury  would 
become  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.'  In  the  Lords 
the  sentence  was  reversed.  No  electric  telegraph  worked  in 
these  days,  and  Mr.  Ford  ^  hurried  from  London  with  the 
news.  A  special  engine  sped  from  Kingstown  to  Dublin, 
displaying  a  flag  inscribed,  '  O'Connell  is  free.'  '  The 
hand  of  man  is  not  in  this !  '  exclaimed  the  Liberator 
when  the  news  reached  him  in  his  cell.  '  It  is  the  response 
given  by  Providence  to  the  prayers  of  the  steadfast,  faithful 
people  of  Ireland.'  ^     The  following  letter  is  from  a  sub- 

-  See  vol.  i.  p,  528 ;   vol.  ii.  p.  passion   upon   the   people    of    this 

278.  country,  and  mercifully  put  an  end 

'  While  these  sheets  were  pass-  to  their  sufferings.  Give  them 
ing  through  the  press  I  have  been  patience  to  endure  their  great  priva- 
interested  to  receive  from  Mrs.  tions,  and  till  their  rulers  with  the 
Ffrench,  the  daughter  of  O'Con-  spirit  of  truth,  humanity,  and  jus- 
nell,  now  in  her  80th  year,  the  tice.  Unite  all  classes  in  a  perse- 
following  prayer,  composed  by  the  vering  love  of  country,  cordial  alle- 
Bishops  of  Ireland  at  their  General  giance  to  our  beloved  Sovereign,  and 
Meeting  in  1844: — 'O  Almighty  and  charity  towards  each  other.  Direct 
Eternal  God,  King  of  Kings,  and  our  legislators  to  enact  laws  founded 
supreme  Lord  of  all  earthly  powers,  upon  Thy  holy  commandments,  and 
be  pleased  to  look  down  with  conr-  make  Ireland  prosperous,  contented, 
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sequent    Lord    Chief   Justice   of    the    Queen's    Bench   in 
Ireland  : — 

The  Granby,  Harrogate  :  Sep.  5th,  1844. 

My  dear  Sir, — Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  result  of 
the  appeal  to  the  Lords.  It  has  ere  now  released  you  in  time 
to  enjoy  a  stag  hunt  on  the  mountains.  I  hope  the  con- 
finement has  not  impaired  in  the  least  your  health.  You 
had  in  your  favour  Baron  Parke,  equal  to  any  gown  of  the 
English  Bench  ;  Lord  Denman,  the  head  of  the  Bench, 
whose  integrity  nobody  can  question  ;  and  Lord  Cottenham, 
the  best  Chancellor  since  Lord  Eldon. 

I  consider  Lord  Denman's  judgment  in  the  challenge  to 
the  jury  panel  as  the  most  important  of  the  whole.  Your 
case  will  have  the  effect  of  reforming  our  existing  system  of 
criminal  law  as  to  appeals. 

It  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Ehadamanthus, 
who  punished  first  and  enquired  afterwards. 
Ever  yours  faithfully, 

James  Whiteside.^ 

To  Dr.  MaunseU. 

Merriou  Square  :  21st  September,  1844. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  ashamed  of,  and  ask  your  pardon, 
for  leaving  your  important  letter  so  long  unanswered ;  but 
its  importance  is  the  cause  of  my  delay.  I  waited  for  a 
leisure  moment  to  reply ;  but,  as  that  leisure  never  comes, 
I  must  give  the  best  answer  I  can. 

I  wish — I  most  heartily  wish — I  could  support  your 
plan.  It  really  would  be  an  important  day  for  Ireland 
when  a  resolution  respecting  the  state  of  legislation  in 
Ireland  could  be  proposed  by  you  and  seconded  by  me. 
But  I  cannot  accede  to  your  resolutions.  You  intend  them, 
or  at  least  they  are  calculated,  as  a  substitute  for  Eepeal, 

and   happy  ;   and   as   Thy  servant,  nation,  and  in  Thy  mercy  vouchsafe 

-Danic?  O'CormeZZ,  who  has  laboured  to  restore   him   to   liberty,  for  the 

^vith  so  much  zeal  and  perseverance  guidance    and    protection    of    Thy 

to  promote  these  sacred  objects,  is  people,     through     our     Lord     and 

now  detained  in  captivity,  give  him  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.   Amen.' 
grace  to  bear  his  trials  with  resig-  ^  DiedNovember  25,1876,  aged 72. 
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and  therefore  cannot  be  adopted.     That  should  be  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  brmg  them  forward. 

You  may  be  quite  certain  of  a  full,  a  fair,  a  most 
respectable  hearing,  and  a  candid  and  most  courteous  reply. 
I  have  seen  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  if  you  could  bring  forward 
a  discussion  on  your  motion  on  Wednesday  I  should  be 
there  to  procure  the  waiver  of  any  technical  objection,  and 
to  ensure  that  you  and  your  friends  should  be  fully  heard. 
I  confess  I  am  anxious  for  a  discussion  before  I  leave  town. 
I  think  we  should,  on  all  sides,  express  sentiments  which  it 
would  be  valuable  to  have  chculated  at  the  present  moment. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  3'ou  should  brmg  on  the  Motion 
without  any  previous  personal  interview  with  me,  but 
command  me  if  you  think  otherwise. 

If  there  is  anything  else  I  could  do  to  facilitate  the 
coming  on  of  the  discussion  on  Wednesday,  I  say  again, 
command  me. 

What  a  country  would  ours  be  if  '  idle  jealousies  and 
fears'  did  not  prevent  our  universal  combination  for  her 
restoration  to  self-government !  I  know  those  jealousies 
and  fears  are  idle.  Oh,  how  anxious  I  am  to  demonstrate 
that  fact ! 

Truly  and  smcerely  grateful  to  you  for  the  sph'it  in 
which  your  note  is  written, — I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed 
succeeded  Eemigius  Sheehan  as  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Mail,  the  leading  Tory  organ  of  Ireland.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  as  having  been  an  Orange- 
man, but  was  at  bottom  a  Whig  of  the  Eevolution  of 
1688.  Many  months  later,  Maunsell  records  in  his  diary 
'  a  most  important  demonstration  '  in  Dublin,  attended  by 
18  Peers,  37  M.P.s,  and  700  of  the  magistracy,  when  thirty- 
six  distinct  propositions  for  the  good  of  Ireland  were  agreed 
to  without  division  or  discussion.  '  Oh  may  God  grant,' 
he  writes  '.that  this  blessed  union  shall  endure  even  to 
the  close  of  the  coming  session  of  Parliament.'  O'Connell, 
whose  antagonism  he  feared,  seconded  the  first  resolution  ; 
in  less  than  three  months  he  was  no  more. 
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To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Danynane  Abbey  :  Srd  Oct.  1844. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, —  ...  I  found  everything  in  the 
best  order  here.  I  am,  in  truth,  a  gi'eat  farmer,  and  have 
certamly  the  best  crop  of  hay  in  proportion  to  extent  of 
ground  or  beyond  it  of  any  farmer  in  the  province.  The 
potato  crop  in  this  vicinage  is  excellent,  considerably  beyond 
the  consumption  of  the  growers,  and  on  that  account  a  very 
probable  source  of  "wealth,  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  districts 
are  deficient  in  that  necessary  article  of  Irish  food. 

I  fomid  my  pack  in  the  high  pride  of  beauty.  It  would 
delight  any  strong  bemg  capable  of  delight  to  see  them  and 
hear  them  trail.     I  had  a  splendid  hunt  yesterday. 

All  here  are  in  perfect  health  and  spirits.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  my  merciful  God  for  my  health  and  strength. 

I  am  becoming  very  impatient  to  h^^iV  authentically  from 
'  the  Federalists.'     Are  they  at  work  ? 

Believe  me  always,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

They  icere  at  work.  I  find  among  the  papers  of  P.  Y. 
FitzPatrick  the  following  : — 

'  Basis  of  an  arrangement  entered  into  by  several  leading 
Liberals  of  aU  denommations  and  different  shades  of  poli- 
tical opinion,  after  confidential  conferences  held  subsequently 
to  the  hberation  of  O'Connell  and  other  State  prisoners  in 
the  autumn  of  1844. 

'  As  friends  to  the  permanent  connexion  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  the  present 
position  of  pubhc  affairs,  to  declare  the  causes  that  have 
hitherto,  in  our  opinion,  rendered  that  connexion  of  doubt- 
ful benefit  to  the  English  people,  and  which  have  given  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  just  grounds  of  discontent. 

'  We  cannot  but  ascribe  the  prevention  of  those  measures 
of  amehoration  and  utilit}'  which  the  necessities  of  this 
country  demand  to  the  undue  preponderance,  in  the  Im- 
perial Legislature,  of  members  unacquamted  with  the  wants 
and  irresponsible  to  the  pubhc  opinion  of  Ireland.  Expe- 
rience proves  that  while  measures  of  coercion  and  repression 
have  at  all  times  been  passed  into  laws  with  great  facihty, 
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measures  of  conciliation  and  improvement  have  been  either 
denied  altogether,  or  so  much  restricted  as  to  cause  great 
and  general  discontent,  and  we  entertain  no  hope  that,  while 
the  present  Legislative  system  is  adhered  to,  any  permanent 
or  substantial  improvement  can  take  place  in  its  result  as 
regards  this  country. 

'  The  multiplicity  of  other  business  which  constantly 
presses  on  the  Imperial  Legislature  inevitably  prevents  it 
from  bestowing  on  the  local  affairs  of  Ireland  that  care  and 
attention  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country 
imperatively  demand. 

'  We  are  convinced  that  the  only  adequate  remedy  for 
existing  evils  will  be  found  in  an  increased  proportion  of 
representatives  for  Ireland,  and  in  delegating,  at  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
Parliament  to  a  representative  Assembly,  duly  constituted, 
and  exercising  its  functions  in  Ireland. 

'While  all  matters  of  Foreign,  Commercial,  and  Ecclesi- 
astical policy,  as  well  as  the  general  taxation  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  by  such  an  arrangement 
remain  as  now,  such  matters  as  the  regulation  and  disposi- 
tion of  local  taxation,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country  would  be 
provided  for  by  the  local  Assembly,  which  must  necessarily 
be  better  qualified  to  discharge  such  functions. 

'  It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  specify  the  extent 
to  which  the  number  of  Irish  representatives  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  should  be  increased,  or  to  define  the  constitution 
or  the  powers  of  the  body  which  we  desire  to  see  called  into 
existence.  Such  limits  must  of  necessity  form  the  subject 
of  future  deliberation ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing the  strongest  conviction  that,  unless  such  a  reform  of 
the  Legislative  system  as  that  which  we  have  indicated  be 
adopted  in  proper  time,  consequences  the  most  injurious  to 
both  countries  are  likely  to  ensue. 

'  We  utterly  disclaim  any  intention  of  rendering  the  pro- 
posed measures,  in  any  degree,  subservient  to  the  severance 
of  the  Legislative  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which,  thus  reformed,  we  shall  deem  it  our  duty, 
as  we  believe  it  to  be  our  interest,  by  every  means  in  our 
power  to  maintain. 

'  We  therefore  most  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  press  the 
consideration  of  these  subjects  upon  the  Friends  of  Ireland, 
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throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  reiterating  our  conviction 
that  a  change  of  the  nature  now  suggested  is  indispensable 
to  the  permanent  union,  strength,  and  prosperity  of  the 
Empire.' 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  8th  October  1844. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  have  had  great  hunting ;  my  pack  is 
splendid,  they  killed  six  hares  yesterday. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  as  to  a  flippant  designation  of 
federation.  The  longer  such  a  question  is  kept  open  the 
better.  When  you  enter  into  details  you  give  handles  to 
your  enemies  to  trace  out  difficulties  and  start  objections. 
Instead  of  discussing  whether  there  should  or  not  be  a 
federal  connexion,  quarrels  would  arise  and  parties  would 
be  formed  and  inflamed  on  the  fitness  of  each  minuter 
branch  of  the  plan.  Besides  the  objectors  to  the  principle, 
men  would  start  angry  bye-battles  on  the  machinery.  We 
shall  first  ascertain  that  we  have  sufficient  support  to  carry 
the  principle.  You  think  you  will  conciliate  many  by  begin- 
ning your  plan.  I  am  sure  you  will  create  additional  oppo- 
sition and  enmity.  O'Hagan  will  do  well  to  ascertain,  and  in 
writing,  the  views  of  as  many  as  possible,  but  he  ought  to  be 
cautious  as  to  publication. 

I  am  writing  a  letter'*  that  will  contain  the  princijjles  of 
federation,  leaving  the  details  for  future  consideration. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

A  great  change  was  observed  in  O'Connell  not  long 
after  he  left  prison.  The  handwriting  is  tremulous  :  a 
difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  connecting  the  letters  of 
simple  words.  Petty  vexations  worried  him,  and  the  death 
of  a  grandchild  all  but  crushed  him.  His  vigorous  philo- 
sophy, however,  stood  to  him  quite  as  much  as  the  Christian 
resignation  which  had  characterised  him  through  life. 
Knowing  that  cheerfulness  is  the  daughter  of  employment, 

■*  This    long    letter,   which   was       views  that  it  is  given  as  an  appendix 
published  at  the  time,  contains  so       to  this  volume, 
important  a  statement  of  O'Connell's 
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he  sought  rehef  m  labour  and  pohtical  conflict.  Nor  could 
he  forget  the  fact  recorded  by  Tacitus,  that  when  Agricola 
lost  his  son  he  resorted  to  war  as  a  remedy  against  grief. 


To  P.  V.  FitzPatnck. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  12th  October,  1844. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — The  fatal  news  has  reached  me 
of  the  loss  of  my  sweet  boy,''  one  of  the  noblest  creatures 
that  ever  lived.  May  the  good  God  mitigate  the  sorrows  of 
his  dear  wretched  mother  !     My  heart  is  heavy  and  sore. 

My  resource  is  to  labour  for  Ireland.  I  had  finished  a 
long  letter  for  the  Association  on  Monday  and  sent  it  off  last 
night. 

I  mean  to  work  the  rest  of  this  day.  My  letter  calls  on 
the  federals  to  come  forward  now  and  gives  them  every  en- 
couragement. I  hope  O'Hagan  will  act  on  that  letter. 
Shall  I  write  to  him  ?  I  most  anxiously  wish  that  anyhody 
could  get  '  honest  Tom  Hutton '  to  take  the  matter  up  zea- 
lously. It  ought  to  be  the  rallying  pomt  of  all  the  Irish 
Liberals.  Do  all  you  can  to  rouse  this  spirit.  The  truth 
is,  that  a  strong  federal  display  made  by  and  with  men 
hitherto  non-Eepealers  would  induce  the  Ministry  to  strike 
and  to  canvass  the  terms  on  which  the  Irish  legislature  should 
be  re-established.  You  know  the  Iron  Duke  already  assented 
to  alter  the  basis  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    Lord  Cloncurry's  letter  is  decisive  of  the  fact. 

But  for  my  family  affliction  all  would  be  well.  This 
place  is  delightful.  John,  who  alone  suffered  from  im- 
prisonment, has  got  stout. 

What  a  cruel  blow  to  that  best  of  men,  poor  FitzSimon  ! 
Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

I  can  not  volunteer  on  the  Charities  Bill  circumstanced 
as  matters  are.  Pray  cut  out  and  send  me  0'Malley'syi;-st 
letter. 

^  O'Connell  FitzSimon,  son  of  Christopher  FitzSimon,  his  son-in-law. 
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It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  project  of  a  Federal 
Parliament  which  O'Connell  was  now  willing  to  substitute 
for  the  more  sweeping  demand  of  Eepeal  of  the  Union  re- 
ceived some  stimulus  from  a  startling  hint  which  reached 
him  at  this  time.  The  following  letter  cautiously  with- 
holds a  signature,  but  it  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  a 
number  of  others  carefully  preserved. 

The  late  Andrew  O'Eeilly,  nephew  to  Count  O'Eeilly, 
an  Austrian  Field-Marshal,  was  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
The  Times,  and  the  author  of  a  remarkable  book,  '  The 
Eeminiscences  of  an  Emigrant  Milesian.'  From  his  posi- 
tion and  connections  there  is  every  reason  to  suj)pose  that 
the  information  he  gives  is  authentic.  Writing  to  Fitz- 
Patrick  from  No.  1  Eue  Lepelletier,  Paris,  he  goes  on  to 
say:— 

I  commence  by  markmg  this  letter  confidential,  and 
shall  at  once  say  why.  I  suppose  that  you  have  few  secrets 
in  your  intercourse  with  your  illustrious  friend,  nor  do  I 
intend  that  you  should  keep  secret  from  him  anything  I 
may  say  (if  worth  mentioning).  That  which  I  mean  by 
*  confidential '  is  that  you  do  not  name  your  authority,  for 
as  he  is  said  to  keep  no  secrets  a  very  old  friend  of  yours 
might  be  seriously  compromised  if  he  were  declared  the 
author. 

I  believe  every  word  of  that  I  am  about  to  say,  for  it 
comes  to  me  from  a  near  connexion  of  one  of  the  parties. 

When  a  year  ago  the  Eepeal  agitation  was  about  becom- 
ing formidable,  the  Cabinet  held  a  council  to  decide  upon 
the  course  to  be  followed  in  respect  of  it.  Lyndhurst — do 
not  start — Lyndhurst,  Stanley,  and  Wellington^  were  for 
stopping  it  in  limine.  The  others  (backed  by  Sugden,  I 
think)  said,  *  No,  let  it  go  on  until  they  commit  themselves  in 
High  Treason." 

You  know  the  rest,  and  will  concur  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  the  proposition  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  if,  as  I  believe, 
he  made  it,  was  in  every  respect  the  preferable  one.     (I 

*  O'Connell  is  the  more  likely  to  affright '  at  the  idea  of  Wellington 

have  been  alarmed  by  the  news,  be-  being   in    power.      '  If    so,   all   the 

cause  so  far  back  as  February  1827  horrors  of  actual  massacre  threaten 

(i.   140,   ante)  he  expresses   '■great  us.' 
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know  more  of  him  than  you  imagine,  and  have  always  re- 
gretted the  expression  that  fell  from  him,  which  produced 
naturally — so  much  hostility  towards  him,''  but  let  this 

pass.) 

I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  course  he  originally 
recommended  is  about  to  be  followed,  and  it  is  to  caution 
you,  to  prepare  you  for  a  sudden  check,  that  I  now  write. 
On  your  proceedings  I  do  not  mean  to  offer  opinion,  nor 
am  I  sufficiently  informed  to  obtrude  advice  respecting 
them,  but  I  would  most  strenuously  recommend  that  all 
precautions  be  adopted  to  prevent  calamity  should  my 
surmise  prove  correct.  '  Forewarned,'  you  know,  is  '  fore- 
armed.' I  am  convinced  that  nothing  but  Peace  is  con- 
templated chez  vous,  but  I  know  also  the  gunpowder  sus- 
ceptibilities of  your  population. 

After  all,  perhaps,  my  dear  friend,  this  which  I  write 
is  not  new  and  is  perfectly  superfluous.  I  am  not  able 
to  follow  the  proceedings  in  Ireland,  and  cannot  there- 
fore presume  to  do  more  than  convey  a  caution,  if  one  be 
required,  and  in  any  case  to  beg  that  to  no  one  whatever 
will  you  mention  my  name.  You  will  easily  conceive  why 
I  trouble  you  with  this  request. 

My  principal  aid  here,  whom  you  know  (I  believe),  Mr. 
Barker,  leaves  for  Dublin  for  a  short  visit  about  the  1st 
October.  He  will  convey  to  you  another  caution,  and  I 
would  have  reserved  myself  for  that  opportunity  of  convey- 
ing all,  but  that  time  presses. 

While  in  prison  O'Connell  seems  to  have  lost  his  nerve. 
He  left  Eichmond  Bridewell  with  failing  gait  and  sunken 
eye.  He  somewhat  rallied  in  the  free  air  of  his  native 
mountains,  but  again  relapsed.  A  whisper,  like  O'Eeilly's, 
is  likely  to  have  startled,  though  had  it  reached  him  in 
earlier  days  it  would  doubtless  have  been  met  with  defiance. 
Forthwith  O'Connell  is  found  unfolding  his  views  for  a 
Federal  Parliament.  All  the  formidable  features  of  his 
agitation  were  relinquished.  He  made  no  reference  to  the 
Council  of  Three  Hundred,  and  he  declared  that  it  would  be 

'  That  the  Irish  people  were  aliens  in  kindred  and  religion. 
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vain  braggadocio  to  revive  the  monster  meetings.  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Gavan  Duffy  resisted  Federalism  at  the  time,  and  has 
smce  devoted  a  long  chapter  of  '  Young  Ireland '  to  this 
puzzling  change  of  policy. 

A  second  letter  from  O'Reilly  finds  him  in  London,  and 
there  following  up  his  inquiries,  favoured  by  facilities  which 
the  correspondent  of  The  Times  was  always  fortunate  in 
possessing.  The  violent  course,  which  seemingly  had  been 
contemplated,  fell  into  abeyance ;  and  he  announces, 
evidently  on  high  authority,  that  the  affair  would  be  suffered 
to  expend  and  exhaust  itself.  The  Cabinet  pursued  a 
wiser  course  than  violence,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  Rescript  from  Rome  at  this  time,  counselling  the  Irish 
priests  to  abstain  from  politics,  was  the  direct  fruit  of  an 
intrigue  with  the  Papal  Court.  A  letter  addressed  to  Bishop 
Cantwell  got  into  print,  in  which  O'Connell  warned  the 
prelates  of  Ireland  that  Mr.  Petre,  an  English  Catholic,  had 
been  employed  by  Peel  to  effect  diplomatic  arrangements 
with  Rome.  O'Connell  said  that  he  was  ready  to  take  any 
amount  of  theology  from  Rome,  but  not  politics. 

To  W.  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  21st  Octr.  1844. 

My  dear  O'Brien, — It  was  only  yesterday  I  received  the 
paper  of  which  you  enclosed  a  copy.  It  is  the  '  first  project ' 
of  the  Federalists  ;  its  history  or  its  contents  are  not  to 
reach  the  press  from  us,  nor  is  there  to  be  any  commentary 
in  the  papers  until  it  has  appeared  authentically,  as  the 
act  of  subscribing  Federalists.  Subject  to  this  caution  I 
submit  it  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  you  for  considera- 
tion. The  principal  actor  in  Dublin  in  the  arrangement  is 
William  Murphy,  called  of  '  Smithfield.'  He  is  a  man  who 
has  acquired  enormous  wealth  and  has  long  been  a  prin- 
cipal '  brains-carrier  '  of  the  Irish  Whigs.  A  most  shrewd, 
sensible  man,  Thomas  Hutton,  the  very  wealthy  coachmaker, 
has  assisted  and  is  still  assisting.  I  could  mention  other 
influential,  highly  influential  men.  There  is  to  be  a 
Federalist  meeting  at  Belfast  on  the  26th.  Caulfield, 
brother  of  Lord  Charlemont,  leads  or  presides.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Ross,  the  member  for  Belfast,  and  other  nota- 
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bilities  attend.  Hutton,  who  is  a  Presbyterian,  goes  there 
and  passes  through  Armagh  to  muster  as  many  important 
Presbyterians  as  he  can,  or  at  least  to  procure  their  signa- 
tures. O'Hagan  ^  the  barrister  attends  the  registry,  and 
will  be  at  the  meeting  on  the  26th.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  a  public  meeting,  but  a  publication  will  emanate 
from  it.  In  short,  the  movement  is  on  foot.  The  effect 
must  in  any  case,  as  it  strikes  me,  be  useful.  It  annihilates 
mere  Whiggery. 

I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  composition  or  the  material  of  this  document.  I 
was  merely  sent  a  copy  of  it  by  a  third  person  as  soon  as 
it  was  put  into  publication,  and  to  you  alone  do  I  send  a 
copy  of  it.  I  do  not  further  adjudge  its  contents  than  con- 
sidering them  as  a  mere  sketch.  But  this  I  say  to  you, 
that  your  accession  to  the  Kepeal  cause  has  been  the 
efficient  cause  of  this  advance,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
further,  and  to  pledge  myself,  not  to  assent  to  any  plan  that 
meets  with  your  disapprobation.  We  go  together ;  that  is, 
you  go  with  me  because  I  certainly  will  not  go  a  single  step 
without  you.  No  man  living  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
you  in  the  opportunity  of  shewing  personal  independence. 
Whatever  you  do  will  be  the  result  of  your  own  judgment, 
and  differ  with  me  who  may,  I  will  not  differ  with  you. 
If  you  were  in  my  opinion  so  wrong  as  to  violate  principle 
I  would  7^etire ;  1  would  cease  to  act,  and  would  do  so  rather 
than  join  in  any  course  I  deemed  unjust  or  injurious.  But 
while  I  do  act  I  will  act  with  you.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that,  without  your  accession  to  the  Eepeal  cause, 
years  upon  years  would  elapse  before  we  made  any  impres- 
sion upon  the  general  Protestant  mind.  Ireland  owes  you 
an  unlimited  debt  of  gratitude,  and  the  popular  confidence 
in  you  can  never  be  shaken.  Consider  then  the  document 
I  send  you  attentively.  Be  prepared  for  its  authentic 
publication.  You  probably  will  not  commit  yourself  re- 
specting its  contents  without  conference  as  well  as  mature 
consideration.      It  is  but  a  skeleton,  and  wants  nerve  and 

8  Afterwards  Lord  O'Hagan. 
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sinew  and  flesh.  There  is  enough  for  conference,  and  there 
are  some  promising  Hmbs,  but  there  must  be  more  before 
we  can  consent  to  give  it  vitaUty. 

I  will  not  take  one  single  step  about  it  without  giving 
you  previous  intimation  and  consulting  with  you  fully  and 
deliberately. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 


To  James  Haughton.^ 

Darrynane  Abbey :  26  Oct.  1844. 

My  dear  Friend, — Father  Mathew  ^  must  be  relieved 
from  all  his  difficulties — difficulties  brought  on  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  astonishing  moral  miracle  of  which  he 
has  been,  under  Providence,  the  instrument.  It  would  be 
the  basest  ingratitude  in  the  world  not  to  make  him  per- 
fectly independent  in  pecuniary  circumstances.  It  must 
not  be. 

The  moment  I  arrive  in  Dubhn  I  will  join  you  actively 
in  every  arrangement  for  collecting  the  contributions.  If, 
in  the  interim,  any  committee  be  appointed,  pray  do  me 
the  favour  of  putting  my  name  upon  it.  I  will  assist  you 
as  much  as  I  can  from  this  place  and  will  join  you  heartily 
the  moment  I  arrive,  for  the  thing  must  be  done.  If  Mr. 
Purcell's^  health  permits  him  to  join  he  will  be  of  great  use, 
for  we  must  have  no  division  or  jealousy.  The  thing,  I 
repeat,  must  be  done.  I  need  not  add  that  I  will  contribute 
again  in  addition  to  my  former  donation. 

Ever,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 


°  An    Irish  philanthropist,  born  Mathew.' 
1795,  died   1873.      O'Connell,  in   a  '  '  The  Apostle  of  Temi^erance.' 

subsequent  letter,  encloses  £10  10s.  ^  Peter  Turcell.     (See  letters  of 

from  the  National   Bank,  '  for  the  Oct.  28,  18i38,  Jan.  7,  1839,  Jan.  26, 

most  useful  man  Ireland  ever  pro-  1841.) 
duced — our    revered    friend   Father 
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To  Thomas  Davis. ^ 

Darrynane  :  Octr.  30th,  1844. 

My  dear  Davis, — My  son  John  has  given  me  to  read 
your  Protestant  philippic  from  Belfast.  I  have  undertaken 
to  answer  it,  because  your  writing  to  my  son  seems  to  be- 
speak a  foregone  conclusion  in  your  mind  that  we  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  attacks  upon  the  Natioji. 
Now  I  most  solemnly  declare  that  you  are  most  entirely 
mistaken ;  none  of  us  has  the  slightest  inclination  to  do 
anything  that  could  in  anywise  injure  that  paper  or  its 
estimable  proprietor,  and  certainly  we  are  not  directly  or 
indirectly  implicated  in  the  attacks  upon  it. 

With  respect  to  the  '  Italian  Censorship  '  the  Nation 
ought  to  be  at  the  fullest  liberty  to  abuse  it ;  and  as  regards 
'the  State  Trial  miracle,'  the  Nation  should  be  at  liberty  to 
abuse  not  only  that,  but  every  other  miracle  from  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  to  the  present. 

But  we  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  joermitted 
to  believe  as  many  of  these  miracles  as  we  may  adopt  either 
from  credulity  or  convincing  proofs  ;  at  the  same  time,  that 
I  see  no  objection  to  a  Catholic  priest  arguing  any  of  those 
points,  or  censuring,  in  suitable  and  civil  terms,  opinions 
contrary  to  his  own. 

As  to  the  Cork  attack  upon  a  Protestant  proselyte,  you 
know  that  I  publicly  and  most  emphatically  condemned  it, 
as  did  the  Catholic  press  of  Cork. 

With  respect  to  the  '  Dublin  Eeview,'  the  word  '  insolence ' 
appears  to  me  to  be  totally  inapplicable.  All  the  *  Eeview '  did 
(and  I  have  examined  it  deliberately)  was  to  insist  that  a 
man,  who  from  being  a  Catholic  became  a  Protestant,  was 
not  a  fair  or  worthy  witness  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Catholic 
clergy.     Now,  independent  of  that  man's  religion,  of  which 

'  Thomas    Osborne    Davis,    the  frame.     Among   the   virtues  of   his 

chief  of  the  party  known  as  'Young  naturewere  a  complete  unselfishness, 

Ireland,' died  the  following  year,  aged  earnestness,  and   love  of   truth.     A 

thirty.     As  a  poet,  essayist,  and  or-  fine  marble  statue  by  Hogan,  wrapped 

ganiser  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  in  half  shroud  half  toga,  rises  over 

rank.    His  enthusiastic  industry  and  his  grave  at  Mount  Jerome, 
endless  labour  wore  out  his  fragile 
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I  care  nothing,  there  never  lived  a  more  odious  and  disgust- 
ing pubhc  writer ;  with  one  single  exception,  and  that  ia 
the  passage  in  which  he  praises  you."* 

The  '  insolence  '  of  the  '  Dublin  Eeview  '  consisted,  as  I 
have  said,  of  merely  stating  that  a  pervert  from  Catholicity, 
who  abused  the  Catholic  clergy,  was  a  suspicious  witness 
in  declaring  their  guilt.  Would  you  not  have  a  right,  if  a 
person  who  from  being  a  Protestant  became  a  Catholic  and 
abused  the  Protestant  clergy,  to  state  that  his  evidence 
against  them  ought  to  be  considered  as  suspicious,  or  even 
unworthy  of  belief  ?  Yet  for  no  greater  offence  than  that 
the  *  Eeview '  is  attacked,  and  a  high  and  a  haughty  tone  of 
threatening  assumed  in  speaking  of  it. 

I  really  think  you  might  have  spared  the  insinuation 
that  you  and  other  Protestants  were  '  pioneering  the  way 
to  power '  for  men  who  w'ould  establish  any  sort  of  Catholic 
ascendancy.  I  know  this,  and  I  declare  it  most  solemnly, 
that  in  the  forty  years  I  have  been  laboring  for  the  public, 
I  never  heard  one  bigoted  expression,  not  only  in  our  public 
meetings,  but  in  our  committees  and  private  discussions, 
from  a  Catholic,  but  I  have  often  felt  amongst  some  of  the 
Liberal  Protestants  I  have  met  with  that  there  was  not 
the  same  soundness  of  generous  liberality  amongst  them  as 
amongst  the  Cathohcs. 

I  hate  bigotry  of  every  kind.  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Dissenter,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  room  for  my 
interference  by  any  public  declaration  at  present.  I  cannot 
join  in  the  exaltation  of  Presbyterian  purity  or  brightness 
of  faith  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  assert  for  everybody  a  per- 
fect right  to  praise  both  the  one  and  the  other,  liable  to 
be  assailed  in  argument  by  those  who  choose  to  enter  into 
the  controversy  at  the  other  side.  But,  with  respect  to 
the  '  Dublin  Eeview,'  I  am  perfectly  convinced  the  Natioyi 
was  in  the  wrong.     However,  I  take  no  part,  either  one 

''  The  writer  alluded  to  is  Daniel  were  both  Mallow  men,  and  through 

Owen    Madden,    author    of   Ireland  life  continued  warmly  attached.    The 

and  Its  Riders,  Revelations  of  Ire-  writings  of  Madden  were  a  continu- 

land.  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  &c.     He  ous  attack  on  O'Connell. 
died  in  1859.     Davis   and   Madden 

z2 
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"way  or  the  other,  m  the  sii])ject.  As  to  my  iismg  my  in- 
fluence to  prevent  this  newspaper  war,  I  have  no  such 
influence  that  I  could  bring  to  bear  ;  you  really  can  much 
better  influence  the  continuance  or  termination  of  this  by 
battle  than  I  can.  All  I  am  anxious  about  is  the  property 
in  the  Nation.  I  am  most  anxious  that  it  should  be  a 
lucrative  and  profitable  concern.  My  desire  is  to  promote 
its  prosperity  in  every  way  I  could.  I  am,  besides,  jDroud  as 
an  Irishman  of  the  talent  displayed  in  it,  and  bj^  no  one 
more  than  yourself.  It  is  really  an  honour  to  the  country  ; 
and  if  you  would  lessen  a  little  of  your  Protestant  zeal,  and 
not  be  angry  when  you  '  play  at  bowls  in  meeting  rubbers,' 
I  should  hope  that  this  skirmish,  being  at  an  end,  the 
writers  for  the  Nation  will  continue  their  soul-stirring, 
spirit-enlivening  strains,  and  will  continue  to  '  pioneer  the 
way  '  to  genuine  Liberty,  to  perfect  liberality,  and  entire 
political  equality  for  all  religious  persuasions. 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  the  Catholic  religion  coidd  com- 
pete upon  equal  and  free  terms  with  any  other  religion,  I 
would  not  continue  a  Catholic  for  one  hour. 

You  have  vexed  me  a  little  by  the  insinuations  which 
your  letter  necessarily  contains,  but  I  heartily  forgive  you ; 
you  are  really  an  exceedingly  clever  fellow,  and  I  should 
most  bitterly  regret  that  we  lost  you  by  reason  of  any 
Protestant  monomania. 

We  Papists  require  co-operation,  support,  combination, 
but  we  do  not  want  protection  or  patronage. 

I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Davis,  to  believe,  as  you  may  do 
in  the  fullest  confidence,  that  I  am  most  sincerely 
Your  attached  Friend, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 


To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey:  31st  October,  1844 

My  dear  FitzPatrick,— I  am  most  impatient  to  have 
some  conclusion  to  the  Belfast  Conference.  Of  course,  had 
O'Hagan  written  to  you  again,  you  would  have  let  me  know 
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the  details.  I  did,  indeed,  feel  mortified  this  morning  at 
finding  that  neither  you  nor  the  Eveyiiiig  Post  gave  me  one 
word  of  intelligence  of  the  Belfast  meeting.  I  suppose  it 
has  gone  off  upon  some  crotchet  of  Sharman  Crawford. 
Perhaps  I  wrong  him,  but  I  am  afraid  of  his  pertinacious 
attachment  to  his  own  opinion. 

I  am  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  all  chaffing  about  Fede- 
ralism. It  is  surprising  how  stupidly  the  greater  part  of 
public  talkers  and  writers  take  up  a  cry  even  when  set  on 
foot  by  the  enemy,  as  in  the  present  case.  My  explanatory 
letter  will  be  ready  for  Monday.  I  do  not  say  my  exculpa- 
tory, because  I  have  no  apology  to  make,  and  I  remember 
always  the  French  proverb,  '  Qui  s' excuse  s'accuse.'  On  the 
contrary,  I  intend  to  boast  of  what  I  have  offered  and  done, 
and  in  this  instance  I  am  convinced  I  was  perfectly  right. 

See  Quinlan  ^  and  find  out  for  me  what  is  to  be  done  rela- 
tive to  the  full  statement  of  my  case,  which  was  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Peacock.  Mr.  Leahy 's  book,*^  though  highly, 
HIGHLY  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  no  adequate  substitute 
for  the  full  legal  account  of  the  entire  case  which  Peacock 
was,  I  thought,  to  draw.  I  am  the  more  uneasy  respect- 
ing this  statement  because  I  myself  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde  ^  on  the  subject,  urging  the  drawing  of  it,  and  telling 
him  that  I  would  readily  send  a  fee  of  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  induce  so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Peacock  to  draw 
the  case  in  the  most  careful  manner.  I  have  had  no  reply 
from  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  which,  I  own,  surprises  me.  I  beg 
of  Quinlan  to  write  to  his  correspondent  and  urge  him 
to  put  me  in  the  way  of  having  the  matter  achieved  in 
the  manner  most  delicate  to  the  professional  feelings  of 

'  John  Quinlan,  afterwards  editor  The  old  saying,  'A  wolf  in  sheep's 
of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  and  clothing,'  might  be  often  reversed 
previously  for  a  short  time  Dublin  in  the  case  of  this  naturally  soft- 
correspondent  of  Tlie  Times.     Quin-  hearted  man. 

Ian  told  me  that  he  once  received  ^  Lord  Denman's   Jiidgmeyit  in 

a  letter  from  O'Connell  on  a  matter  the  Case  of  O'Cunnell  and  Others, 

now  forgotten,  in  which  he  said :  '  I  edited,  with    notes,    by    Mr.    David 

mean  to  refer  to  you  in  my  speech  Leahy,  of  the  English  Bar. 
to-morrow,  but  1  shall  not  be  half  as  '  Lord  Truro, 

angry  with  you  as  I  will  pretend  to  be.' 
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Mr.  Peacock.      I  will  be  impatient  to  have  a  reply  from 
London. 

Yom's  most  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

DaiTynane  Abbey  :  2nd  No vr.  1844. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  cannot  well  describe  the  anxiety 
I  feel  to  hear  from  you.  You  broke  off  by  telhng  me  that 
O'Hagan  was  busied  at  Belfast  arranging  some  federal 
demonstration.  There  the  intelligence  stands  still ;  off  and 
on  I  ought  to  be  apprised  before  now  of  the  fact.  I  suppose, 
indeed,  that  the  movement  for  federalism  has  been  quashed 
by  the  Whigs  in  the  Murphy  line,^  and  by  the  Tories  and 
CROTCHETS  in  the  Protestant  and  Kadical  sections.  Be  it 
BO.  But  I  should  know  the  fact.  I  do  indeed  collect  that 
fact  from  your  and  Conway's  emphatic  silence.  But  I 
ought  to  be  mformed  of  the  details,  as  it  is  my  duty 
to  address  the  *  hereditary  bondsmen  '  as  speedily  as  I 
possibly  can. 

Do  you  know  that  I  have  feelings  of  despondency  creep- 
ing over  me  on  the  subject  of  this  year's  tribute  ?  It  seems 
to  have  dropped  almost  stillborn  from  the  press.  In  former 
years,  when  the  announcement  appeared,  it  was  immediately 
followed  by  crowded  advertisements  in  the  Dublin  papers 
to  meet  and  arrange  the  collection.  The  Cork,  Waterford, 
Limerick,  &c.,  newspapers  followed,  but  there  is  not  one 
spark  alight. 

Can  you  help  to  dissipate  these  gloomy  apprehensions? 

At  all  events, 

Believe  me  always,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

3rd  Novr.  1844. 

It  has  just  struck  me  that  you  must  be  ill,  else  I  should 
have  heard  something  from  you.     Pray  let  me  hear  from 

»  Billy    Murphy.      (See    O'Con-       Davis's   letter    to    O'Brien    in    Sir 
nell's  letter  of   Oct.  21,  1844,  and       Gavan  Duffy's  Young  Ireland.) 
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somebody  of  you,  and  let  me  implore  of  you  to  take  care  of 
yourself.  You  are  not  at  all  sufficiently  careful  of  yourself. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  said  to  be  selfish  in  my  anxiety  for  your 
health,  but  I  am  sure  you  believe  that  I  am,  very  sincerely, 
Your  grateful  Friend, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrkk. 

Darrynane  :  6th  Novr.  1844. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  clearly  see  now  that  the  fault 
was  mine,  else  I  should  sooner  have  heard  from  you.  For 
my  part,  the  illness  of  the  Fitz Simons  necessarily  inter- 
fered with  me,  and  since  the  expectation  that  I  was  to  hear 
from  you.     Excuse  me,  you  know  I  meant  no  disregard  .  .  . 

I  remain  in  this  country  near  a  fortnight  longer.  I 
intend  to  go  to  Tralee  on  the  18th,  to  Newcastle  the  next 
day,  to  Limerick  the  day  following.  I  believe  I  must 
travel  slowly  from  that  to  Dublin,  if  the  people  recollect 
that  on  my  way  down  I  promised  to  go  up  slowly.  But 
these  things  are  easily  forgotten,  and  I  may  be  in  Dublin 
on  the  23rd  early,  if  not  the  evening  before. 

All  well  here.  I  had  some  delightful  hunting  yesterday, 
one  of  the  finest  day's  sport  I  ever  saw. 

To  Archdeacon  Mawe, 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  Novr.  6th,  1844. 

My  beloved  Friend, — I  received  with  pride  and  pleasure 
the  address  and  invitation  with  which  you  have  honored 
me.  I  cannot  forego  accepting  the  honor  of  that  invi- 
tation. 

Y'ou  have,  as  usual,  bestowed  upon  me  merits  which  I 
do  not  possess.  The  only  praise  I  think  myself  entitled  to 
is  for  the  anxious  desire,  and  the  unremitting  exertions  of 
my  life,  to  combine  all  classes  and  persuasions  of  my 
countrymen  in  the  peaceful  but  determined  struggle  to 
establish  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  our  hitherto  ill-fated, 
but  not  less  loved,  fatherland ;  and  I  have  at  present  the 
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pleasing  prospect  of  seeing  several  who  hare  hitherto  been 
estranged  from  us  shew  a  manifest  intention  of  giving  up 
apathy,  and  relinquishing  vain  fears  and  idle  jealousies,  in 
order  to  co-operate  either  separately  by  themselves,  or  con- 
jointly with  us,  in  the  restoration  of  Irish  nationality. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  condescended  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  reproach  of  those  in  Kerry  who  may 
happen  to  differ  from  us  at  present  on  the  Eepeal  question. 
They  are  entitled  to  our  full  pity  and  forgiveness,  and  to 
our  regret,  that  they  should  deprive  themselves  of  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that,  even  in  case  of  failure,  are 
felt  b}'^  men  who  use  their  best  endeavours  in  the  cause  of 
patriotism  and  liberty. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  remote  when  all  Kerry 
will  rally  round  the  standard  of  Irish  legislative  independence. 
Our  duty,  at  all  events,  is  conciliation  and  persuasion. 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  more  auspicious  occasion 
than  the  present  for  the  combination  of  Irishmen  of  all 
classes  ;  the  inestimable  moderation  and  good  temper  which 
we  Repealers  have  shewn  in  the  midst  of  our  greatest 
triumphs  invite  to  our  ranks  all  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  legislative  connection  between  the  two 
countries — a  connexion  degrading  to  Irishmen  and  de- 
structive of  the  best  interests  of  Ireland,  but  which  can 
last  only  to  that  period  when  the  anti-Irish  party  shall  be 
reduced  to  such  small  dimensions  as  to  leave  the  Irish 
nation  comparatively  unanimous. 

For  my  part,  I  need  not  pledge  myself  to  my  friends  in 
Kerry,  that  in  struggling  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  I  never 
wiU  be  a  party  to  any  arrangement,  whatever  name  it  may 
bear,  save  one  that  shall  give  to  the  Irish  Parliament  all  the 
power  which  it  had  before  the  Union,  and  shall  also  give  to 
the  Irish  nation  as  many  more  advantages  as  can  possibly 
result  from  the  best  possible  definitive  arrangement  between 
the  two  countries. 

I  believe  the  time  is  come  when,  if  all  the  Repealers  shall 
adopt  the  Christian  spirit  of  conciliation,  Irishmen  have  it 
in  their  power  to  obtain  a  local  and  independent  legislature 
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for  Irish  affairs  exclusively,  and  such  an  arrangement  as 
would  give  to  Ireland  all  the  benefits  of  perfect  equality 
with  Great  Britain  in  all  imperial  concerns. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt. 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  subject  of  Federalism 
should  not  be  introduced  into  the  Association  until  I  arrive. 
Do  not  enter  into  any  vindication  of  me.  Leave  every  mis- 
conception now^  afloat  to  continue  to  float  until  I  reach  the 
Association.  We  are  on  the  very  eve  of  knowing  whether 
or  not  the  Federalists  will  make  a  public  display.  If  they 
do  not  do  so  uitkin  a  tveek,  I  will  again  address  the  people ; 
not  to  vindicate  or  excuse,  but  to  boast  of  the  offer  I  have 
made  and  the  spirit  of  conciliation  we  have  evinced. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Eoss,  Crawford,  Caulfield,  and 
Grey  Porter  prepare  a  Federal  plan,  wdiat  a  step  will  not 
that  be  in  the  Eepeal  cause,  even  if  we  continue  our  efforts 
without  being  actually  joined  by  them  !  Let  me,  then,  im- 
plore '  the  charity  of  silence '  until  my  experiment  is  worked 
out  and  that  I  take  the  lead  in  the  field  again.  Silence, 
then,  I  entreat,  for  the  present. 

To  T.  M.  Bay. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  Nov.  7,  1844. 

My  dear  Eay, — I  send  you  a  letter  from  New  York,  and 
an  address  to  me  from  the  Eepealers  of  that  city,  together 
with  a  draft  on  Baring  Brothers  for  £500.  I  wish  I  could 
be  personally  present  to  reply  to  the  address,  and  to  speak 
of  the  splendid  support  we  receive  from  the  true-hearted 
friends  of  old  Ireland  in  New  York. 

Pray  get  Maurice  to  make  commemoration  of  the  generous 
liberality  of  our  American  friends. 

It  will  delight  them  to  hear  of  the  bright  prospects  that 
open  before  us  of  restoring  the  nationality  of  our  beloved 
fatherland  by  a  combination  of  Irishmen  of  every  sect  and 
persuasion  in  the  cause  of  Irish  legislative  independence. 
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Pay  all  honour  to  our  friends  in  New  York. 

I  intend,  please  God,  to  be  in  the  Association  on  Monday, 
the  25th,  in  full  health  and  renewed  anxiety  to  forward  the 
cause  of  old  Ireland. 

We  had  glorious  hunting  on  Tuesday,  5th,  and  to-day 
nothing  could  be  more  splendid. 

The  weather  fine,  the  scent  lying,  and  cry  magnificent, 
and  continued  from  the  start  to  the  death — near  two  hours. 

Ever  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  D)'.  {afterwards  Sir  John)  Gray. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  10th  Novr.  1844. 

My  dear  Gray, — There  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  which  I  think  it  is  now  time  to  call  your  attention 
— that  of  forming  tribunals  for  arbitration  in  as  many  places 
in  Ireland  as  may  seem  desirable. 

I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  this  subject  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  you  are  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Association,^  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  indicted  by  the  noble 
pair  of  friends,  Brewster  and  Smith,  for  a  '  foul  conspiracy  ' 
to  enable  the  people  of  Ireland  to  obtain  justice  without  any 
expense. 

Secondly,  because  no  man  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  details  for  working  out  efficiently  the  plan  of  such 
tribunals. 

Will  you  then,  my  good  friend,  join  with  me  in  setting 
the  Crown  lawyers  and  their  prompter  at  defiance,  and  help- 
ing me  to  bring  home  cheap  justice  to  all  the  Irish  people 
who  are  anxious  for  (as  who  are  not?)  that  inestimable 
article  ? 

For  my  part,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  no  matter  at 
what  risk,  to  assist  the  Irish  people  in  the  establishment  of 
an  universal  system  of  arbitration. 

There  will  be  three  great  advantages  derived  from  that 
system : 

First.  It  will  enable  the  Irish  to  have  their  controversies 

"  The  Eepeal  Association. 
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decided  by  judges  of  their  own  choosing,  and  in  whom, 
therefore,  they  have  confidence. 

Secondly.  It  will  enable  them  to  have  their  contro- 
versies carried  on  and  terminated  without  any  expense 
whatever. 

Thirdly.  It  will  greatly  diminish  the  awful  flippancy  of 
oath-taking ;  and  will,  therefore,  diminish  considerably  the 
horrid  crime  of  perjury. 

If  I  were  able,  by  wasting  all  the  exertions  of  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  on  the  subject,  to  prevent  only  one  per- 
jury, I  would  deem  my  labor  most  amply  rewarded.  "Will 
you  then,  my  excellent  friend,  assist  me  ?  Will  you,  in  fact, 
become  my  secretary,  to  carry  out  my  plan  for  the  working 
of  arbitration  tribunals  upon  as  extensive  a  scale  as  possible  ? 
If  you  do — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will — agree  to 
assist  me,  I  beg  of  you  to  arrange  all  the  materials  for  such 
a  plan  in  the  interval  that  will  elapse  between  this  and  my 
return  to  Dublin. 

Our  plan  must  have  no  connexion  whatsoever  with  the 
Association,  so  as  in  any  way  to  involve  that  body  in  our 
acts.  But  I  trust  our  plan  will  not  be  the  less  efficacious 
on  that  account,  as  we  will,  I  hope,  compensate  by  energy 
and  activity  for  the  loss  of  the  influence  which  the  Asso- 
ciation so  legitimatelj"  possesses. 

I  propose  that,  immediately  on  mj^  arrival  in  Dublin, 
we  should  send  a  circular  to  some  person,  clergyman  or 
layman,  in  each  locality,  requiring  to  know  whether  an 
arbitration  tribunal  be  requisite  or  desirable.  We  shall 
then  proceed  to  procure  persons  suited  to  be  arbitrators, 
and  willing  to  undertake  that  most  useful  duty.  Of  these 
a  sufficient  number  for  each  district  shall  be  named ;  and 
in  each  case  two  or  more  of  them  will  sit,  at  stated  periods, 
to  hear  such  cases  as  shall  be  submitted  to  their  award. 

The  submission  in  each  case  must  be  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  parties  litigant,  without  dictation  or  control  of  any 
other  person. 

We  shall  keep  within  the  strictest  letter  of  the  law. 
But,  doing  so,  we  shall  procure  for  the  people  of  Ireland 
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cheap  justice,  speedy  justice,  and  justice  untainted  by  any 
suspicion  of  partiality  or  corruption.' 

Your  fellow-martyr, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  :  10th  Novr.  1844. 

Ten  thousand  thanks  for  your  most  cheering  intelli- 
gence. I  will  make  my  triumphant  entry  into  Limerick 
on  the  20th. 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

Darrynane  Abbey :  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
(27th  Deer.),  1844. 

My  dear  Barrett, — Announce  for  your  next  publication 
a  letter  of  mine  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Eight  Eev. 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  on  the  subject  of  the  lately  published 
opinions  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Green.^  They  are  strange 
and  fantastic  opinions  !  Yet  what  is  still  more  strange,  and 
probably  more  fantastic  still,  is  that  these  worthy  gentlemen 
should  be  presents  by  Government  as  assistant  counsel  to 
the  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  exquisite  are  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  pastoral  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  how  suited  to  the  meekness  and  piety  of  the 
venerable  writer,  the  most  Piev.  Dr.  Murray !  "What  a  pity 
it  is  that  there  should  be  found  any  persons,  and  in  par- 
ticular any  barristers,  to  deceive  and  delude  in  matters  of 
law  or  of  fact  so  estimable  a  character  as  his  Grace  ! 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  29th  Deer.  1844. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  have  received  the  letter  of  our 
reverend  friend,  and  will  pay  it  the  strictest  attention.     I 

'  O'Connell  does  not  say  what  who  were  Kepealers. 
Sir  John  Gray  informed  me  had  ^  T.  B.  C.  Smith,  Attorney-Gene- 
been  his  main  object,  namely,  to  ral,  and  Richard  W.  Green,  after- 
make  the  arbitration  courts  substi-  wards  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
tutes  for  such  local  tribunals  as  had  allusion  is  to  the  Catholic  Bequests 
been  deprived  of  popular  confidence  Act  and  the  proposed  Board  for 
by  the  dismissal  of  all  magistrates  supervising  Irish  matters. 
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love  and  revere  him.  I  will  implicitly  obey  his  wishes. 
There  is  a  person  in  Paris  ^  to  whom  I  will  send  my  letters 
to  the  Pope,  to  be  posted  in  that  city. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Pierce  Mahony  respecting  a  trial 
in  London. 

Could  you  get  the  report  taken  from  The  Times  and  in- 
serted in  the  Post  ?  Conway  would,  I  think,  gratify  me  by 
giving  it  full  space  in  his  paper. 

I  will  return  to  Dublin  sooner  than  I  wish,"*  and  in  the 
meantime  work  here  as  much  as  I  can. 

I  had  a  glorious  hunt  yesterday.  The  ground  was  wet, 
yet  nothing  could  baffle  the  skill  of  my  beautiful  pack ;  they 
hunted  and  killed  in  the  finest  style. 

Yours  ever, 

Danl.  O'Connell. 

To  James  Havghton. 

Merrion  Square  :  4th  February,  1845. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having 
sooner  acknowledged  your  kindness  in  sending  me  Charles 
Spear's  admirable  work  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment 
of  Death.  May  I  beg  of  you,  when  you  write  to  that  gen- 
tleman, to  present  him  my  respects,  and  to  assure  him  of 
my  gratitude  for  his  kind  present  of  that  work,  which  I 
admire  very  much.  There  may  be  some  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  him  and  me  on  certain  principles  enunciated 
in  his  book,  none  at  all  upon  the  practical  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  totally  and  without  reserve.  With 
respect  to  the  principles  of  President  Tyler  on  the  subject 
of  negro  slavery,  I  am  as  abhorrent  of  them  as  ever  I  was  ; 

'  Andrew     O'Reilly,     correspon-  House  in    January    1845.     He   and 

dent  to  21ic  Times.  T.  B.  Smith,  who,  as  Attorney-Gene- 

'  O'Connell  came  to  Dublin  sooner  ral,    had    bitterly    prosecuted   him, 

than  he  could  wish  in  order  to  at-  and     whom    O'Connell    nicknamed 

tend  the  inaugural    banquet  of   his  "  The  Vinegar  Cruet,"    shook  hands 

old  friend  Staunton,  the  journalist,  warmly,  and,  as  a  wag  said,  all  but 

who  had  now  become  Lord  Mayor.  embraced.    The  einpressemeitt  oi  the 

Staunton,    addressing    the    present  Master  of  the  Eolls  in  tendering  his 

writer,  observed :  '  O'Connell,  dressed  salutations  contrasted  curiously  with 

in  a  fur  cap,  and  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  his  habitual  reserve  and  hauteur.' 
attended  my  banquet  at  the  Mansion 
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indeed,  if  it  was  possible  to  increase  my  contempt  of  slave- 
owners and  the  advocates  of  slavery,  my  sentiments  are 
more  intense  now  than  ever  they  were,  and  I  will  avail 
myself  of  the  first  practical  opportunity  of  giving  utterance 
to  them,  especially  in  connection  with  the  horrible  project 
of  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States.  But  at  the  present 
moment  the  public  mind  is  so  engrossed  by  other  topics  of 
local  interest,  that  an  Anti-slavery  speech  would  excite  no 
such  attention  as  it  ought.  I  will,  however,  avail  myself 
of  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  express  my  indignation 
on  the  subject,  so  as  to  give  my  sentiments  circulation  in 

America. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Tiiam. 
(Most  confidential.)  Merrion  Square  :  19th  February,  1845. 

My  revered  Lord, — I  am  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the 
coming  prospect.  I  am  truly  afraid  that  the  Ministerial 
plans  are  about  to  throw  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Bequests  Bill.^  A  fatal  liberalism  is  but 
too  prevalent,  and  these  pseudo-Liberals  are  extremely 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  assailing  the  party  of  the 
sincere  and  practical  Catholics  as  being  supporters  of  nar- 
row and  bigoted  doctrines.  I  should  not  take  the  liberty 
of  troubling  your  Grace  with  a  letter  if  I  were  not  deeply 
alarmed  lest  the  friends  of  truly  Catholic  education  should 
be  outmanoeuvred  by  their  enemies.  What  those  enemies 
most  desire  is,  that  a  premature  movement  should  be  made 
on  our  part.  They  say — and  I  fear  the  public  would,  and 
perhaps  ought  to,  go  with  them — that  to  attack  Peel's  plan 
before  that  plan  was  announced  and  develoj^ed  would  be  to 
show  a  disposition  inimical  to  education,  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  concession.  I  do  not  wish 
to  give  our  enemies  any  pretext  for  avoiding  the  real  ques- 
tion that  may,  and  perhaps  must,  arise,  by  any  by-battle  as 
to  the  time  of  commencing  our  attack ;  that  is  to  say,  if 

^  See  letter  of  June  21  and  s.^qiiol. 
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we  find  it  necessary  to  attack  at  all.  I  say  this  because, 
however  strongly  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
attack,  yet  that  occasion  cannot  arise  legitimately  until 
the  plan  is  known  in  all  its  details.  It  is  j^ossible,  though 
not  very  probable,  that  the  appointment  of  jDrofessors  to 
instruct  the  Catholic  youth  may  be  given  to  the  Catholic 
prelates  ;  and  in  that  case,  though  the  principle  of  exclusive 
Catholic  education  may  not  apply,  yet  I  should  think  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  Protestants  attending  the  classes, 
if  all  the  professors  were  nominated  by  the  canonical 
authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Besides,  by  waiting  until  the  j)lan  is  out  and  known  in 
its  details,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  attacking  its 
defects  without  leaving  any  room  for  a  charge  of  hostility 
to  education  generally.  I  do,  therefore,  most  resi3ectfully 
and  with  perfect  humility  suggest  to  your  Grace,  whether 
it  be  not  the  wisest  course  not  to  make  any  attack  upon 
academical  institutions  until  we  know  what  those  institu- 
tions are  going  to  be.  I  need  not  inform  your  Grace  that 
my  opinion  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  education  of 
Catholics  being  exclusively  committed  to  Catholic  authority. 

I  hope  your  Grace  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  this 
intrusion.  What  I  am  anxious  about  is  to  prevent  our 
antagonists  having  any  advantage  as  to  the  period  of  the 
discussion,  or  to  any  collateral  circumstances  extrinsic  of 
the  real  merits. — I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Pierce  Mahony. 

Dublin  :  26tli  April,  1845. 

My  dear  Mahony, — I  am  very  impatient  and  uneasy 
about  Lord  Devon's  Bills.  I  shall  be  most  unhappy  if 
nothing  should  be  done  for  the  tenantry.  I  imi3lore  vou 
to    remind    Lord    Devon  ^    that    agrarian    murders    have 

•*  Lord  Devon,  an  Irish  absentee  later,  and  has  since  been  constantly 

landlord,  got  a  commission  appointed  appealed  to  as  affording  the  most  re- 

to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  liable  data  in  regard  to  the  relations 

Ii-ish  peasantry.     The  first  volume  of  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
the  Ecpoit  appeared  some    months 
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increased  year  after  yeav.  There  were  nineteen  murders  of 
this  chiss  between  Tipperary  and  King's  County  last  year. 
The  most  recent  case  was,  as  you  know,  in  the  county 
Fermanagh. 

Besides  these  assassinations,  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
the  clearance  system  precedes  in  every  case  the  individual 
murder.  Impress  upon  Lord  Devon  that  these  things  can- 
not  last.  He  probably  would  laugh  if  he  thought  that  I 
was  convinced  (which  I  am)  that  it  is  the  Eepeal  Associa- 
tion, and  the  hopes  it  excites,  which  prevents  rebellion. 
But  no  matter  for  that,  the  mischief  is  most  pressing,  and 
a  powerful  remedy  is  alone  applicable  to  the  case. 

Eecollect  also  the  hideous  picture  given  in  Lord  Devon's 
Eeport  of  the  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  agricultural 
population.  In  comparing  that  state  with  the  crimes  on 
both  sides  connected  with  the  clearance  system,  ask  your- 
self whether  it  is  possible  that  things  can  remain  as  they 
are.  The  more  I  think  on  the  Bills  in  preparation,  the 
more  am  I  convinced  that  they  will  rather  irritate  than 
allay.  At  best  they  are  but  homceopathic  remedies  for 
the  national  disease.  Do  not  expect  the  least  reduction  of 
popular  discontent  from  them.  Nothing  will  do  but  giving 
some  kind  or  other  of  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  occupiers,  and 
especially  an  absolute  right  of  recompense  for  all  substantial 
improvements.  I  am  ready  to  take,  as  to  fixity  of  tenure,  as 
moderate  a  measure  as  is  consistent  with  the  principle.  I 
cannot  conclude  without  once  more  reiterating  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  substantial  for  the  occupying  tenants. 

I  know  well  how  unpalatable  such  a  system  would  be 
to  the  landlords,  especially  the  absentees.  But,  in  truth, 
unless  something  be  done,  the  people  will  slip  out  of  my 
hands  and  the  hands  of  those  who,  like  me,  are  for  peace- 
ful amelioration,  and  they  will  operate  a  fixity  of  tenure 
for  themselves  with  a  vengeance.'^ 

Yours,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  The  late  P.  V.  FitzPatrick  has      exemplification  of  the  sagacity  and 
endorsed   this   letter  as  '  a  striking      foresight  of  O'Connell.' 
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Collegiate  education  and  its  endowment  formed  a  bold 
Ministerial  feature  this  Session.  Peel  proposed  to  increase 
the  grant  to  Maynooth  from  £9,000  to  i30,000  a  year.  A 
fierce  opposition  was  raised,  which  led  ]\[acaulay  to  say 
that  when  he  remembered  what  England  had  taken  from 
the  Catholics,  King's  College,  Christ  Church,  and  his  own 
Trinity,  and  looked  at  the  wretched  *  Dothelo3'S  Hall ' 
which  it  gave  in  return,  he  blushed  for  the  Protestant 
religion. 

Letters  from  Pierce  Mahony,  Anthony  Blake  and  others 
urged  O'Connell  to  come  to  London  or  the  Bill  would  be  lost. 
He  came,  and  its  prospects  brightened. 

Henry  Warburton,  the  English  member,  was  only 
anxious  that  O'Connell  should  not  endanger  the  Bill  by 
injudicious  words.  A,  letter  dated  *  Pieform  Club,  2  o'clock 
in  the  mornmg,  April  8,  1843,'  says  : — 

'  I  think  I  see  that  the  ex-Ministers  and  their  immediate 
adherents,  while  they  apparently  give  support  to  Sir  Piobert 
Peel's  Maynooth  measure,  have  agencies  at  work  to  render 
that  su23port  precarious  and  equivocal.  As  they  want  to 
make  use  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  an  engine  for 
restoring  themselves  to  power,  they  do  not  like  that  justice 
should  be  done  the  Catholics  by  any  other  party  than 
their  own. 

'  If  you  can  come  into  the  House  on  Friday,  and  there 
meet  wdth  perfect  calmness  and  indifference  those  noisy 
expressions  of  dislike  which  are  sure  to  come  from  some 
quarters,  and  to  speak  in  commendation  of  the  measui*e,  I 
think  your  presence  will  do  good ;  and  though  you  are 
excitable,  I  think  you  have  that  command  over  yourself 
not  to  lose  your  temper  under  any  provocation,  when  by 
remaining  calm  you  can  effect  a  great  good.' 

O'Connell  spoke,  and  with  effect.  '  Let  Ireland,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  pray  in  gratitude  for  Dan,'  writes  Pierce 
Mahony.  '  This  has  given  me  new  life,'  writes  the  aged 
Anthony  Blake. 

The  measure  having  been  carried,  a  plan  was  sub- 
mitted, on  May  9,  for  establishing  certain  provincial 
colleges  known  as  the  '  Queen's.'  It  is  generally  believed 
that  O'Connell  was  the  first  who  applied  the  phrase  '  god- 
less'  to  these  institutions  for  mixed  education;  Rud  that 
Archbishop  MacHale,  in  his  attacks,  had  borrowed  it  from 
him.    But  it  was  first  used  by  Sii'  Piobert  H.  Inglis,  wlio 
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stigmatised  the  project  '  as  a  gigantic  scheme  of  Godless 
Education.' 

To  P.  V,  FitzPatrick. 

(Private.)  London:  21st  June,  1845. 

My  dear  Friend, — Take  care  that  Doctor  MacHale  has 
the  enclosed  letter  as  soon  after  you  receive  it  as  possible. 

The  Ministry  are  ready  to  submit  if  Ireland  holds  out 
firm.  The  change,  even  as  to  Eepeal,  in  the  minds  of  very 
many  is  to  me  astonishing.  As  to  the  Bishops,  they  have 
the  ball  at  their  foot,  literally  at  their  foot.  If  they  hold 
out  firmly  on  the  truest  Catholic  principles,  believe  me, 
everything  will  be  conceded.  I  had  no  notion  of  the  ripe- 
ness of  things  here.  How  I  wish  I  could  venture  to  write 
to  Dr.  Murray  !  I  wish  he  knew  of  what  pliable  materials 
the  pressnt  Government  are  made.  They  would  for  him 
remodel  the  Bequests  Act.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  icill  allow  the  '  Eegulars  '  ^  to  be  emancipated.  Cer- 
tainly they  would  yield  it  to  Dr.  Murray.  In  short,  if  the 
value  of  this  moment  were  duly  appreciated,  great  good 
might  be  achieved.  But  I  sigh  in  vain  for  that  which  I 
cannot  control,  but  which  others  might  manage. 

We  shall  be  detained  here  ten  or  twelve  days  longer. 
Stanley's  Bill  is  laughed  at.  No  other  efficient  measure 
this  Session,  simply  because  they  think  they  have  esta- 
blished a  feud  in  our  camp.  They  shall  find  themselves 
mistaken.  y^^^^.^  ^^^^  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

O'Connell  did  '  venture  to  write  to  Archbishop  Murray,* 
and  put  his  views  in  the  form  of  a  deliberate  professional 
opinion. 

To  Archhishop  Murray. 

I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the 
situation  of  the  secular  clergy  is  rendered  by  the  Charitable 
Donations  Bill  in  many  respects  worse,  and  in  all  more 
precarious,  than  it  was  under  the  Emancipation  Act. 

8  The  Friars. 
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The  result  of  the  Emancipation  statute  rendered  by 
necessary  implication  a  charitable  donation  in  favour  of 
any  religious  community  of  men  in  its  nature  void  in  point 
of  law,  but  a  donation  for  charitable  purposes  vested  in  a 
single  regular  was,  before  the  statute  of  the  last  Session, 
in  my  opinion  valid.  The  question  is  one  of  some  doubt, 
but  my  opinion  is  favourable  to  the  capability  of  a  single 
regular  to  take  a  donation  in  land  or  money  for  charitable 
purposes  before  the  Act  of  the  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  chap. 
97.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  view  of  the  law  pre-existing 
that  statute,  but  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  since 
that  statute,  that  is,  at  present,  not  only  no  community  of 
regulars,  Imt  no  single  regular  can  take  or  enjoy  any  species 
of  property  for  the  support  of  the  Order  or  of  any  portion 
of  the  Order. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  15th 
section  is  not  a  direct  or  positive  enactment ;  it  is  in  its 
nature  a  mere  proviso,  but  that  proviso  contains  a  distinct 
legislative  declaration  or  definition,  and  all  our  courts  of 
law  and  equity  would  consider  themselves  bound  to  act 
upon  that  declaration,  and  to  carry  it  out  into  effect  by 
judgment  or  decree  ruinous  to  the  regular  clergy.  It  really 
would  be  less  mischievous  to  the  regular  clergy  that  the 
concluding  part  of  the  15th  section  was  a  direct  and  original 
enactment,  rendering  in  express  words  their  property  liable 
to  confiscation,  because  in  that  case  they  would  have  a 
protection  for  their  present  property  in  the  22nd  clause, 
whereas  at  present  that  clause  is  no  protection  at  all ;  and 
all  property  of  the  regulars  in  Ireland  is  liable  under  the 
former  Act,  coupled  with  this,  to  confiscation  or  to  be 
applied  to  charities  in  wliich  no  regular  could  have  any 
interest.  Perhaps  the  very  worst  feature  in  this  last 
statute — I,  of  course,  mean  the  Charitable  Donations  Act 
— is  that  it  places  the  Catholic  Commissioners  (if  any 
Catholic  accepts  the  office)  in  direct  antagonism  with  the 
regular  clergy.  It  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  Catholic 
Commissioner  to  sue  for  the  recovery  and  application  to 
other  purposes  of  all  charitable  property  withheld  or  mis- 
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applied.  Now  the  charitable  property  of  the  regulars  is,  in 
point  of  law,  misapplied,  and  every  Catholic  Commissioner 
is,  in  discharge  of  his  duty  under  this  new  Act,  bound  to 
take  away  from  the  regulars  their  property  and  apply  it  to 
other  purposes.  There  is  this  additional  disadvantage 
under  the  new  Act,  that  prior  to  that  Act  the  Protestant 
Commissioners  had  no  means  of  knowing,  or  at  least  of 
proving,  who  was  or  who  was  not  a  regular  ;  whereas,  should 
there  be  a  Catholic  bishop  amongst  the  new  commissioners, 
that  Catholic  bishop  will,  of  course,  know  every  regular  in 
his  diocese,  and  it  will  be  his  duty  under  the  Act  to  get  into 
possession  of  the  funds  of  every  kind  of  such  regulars,  and 
to  apply  the  same  to  other  charitable  purposes,  that  is, 
to  charitable  purposes  recognised  by  our  law.  This  is  a 
fearful  state  of  things  to  contemplate,  and  it  strikes  me  that 
the  prelates,  clergy,  and  people  should  combine  to  repudiate 
the  new  Act,  and  to  join  in  one  universal  and  manly  call  on 
the  Government  to  repeal  the  recent  statute,  and  to  re- 
cognise in  law  and  in  fact  that  most  useful  and  exemplary 
body,  the  regular  clergy  of  Ireland. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 
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A  Heavy  Heart — Powerless  under  Peel — The  Queen's  Colleges — Massacre 
by  the  Police — Death  of  Thomas  Davis — The  Times  assails  O'Connell 
as  a  Landlord — His  Vindication — Anecdotes  of  Dillon  Browne  and  Joseph 
Miles  Macdonnell — A  Desi^ot  Dictator — A  Nation  starving— Secession  of 
Youig  Ireland  from  O'Connell's  Standard  —  Proffered  Mediation — 
O'Hagan — Famine  and  Fever — The  Exodus — O'Connell's  Last  Appeal 
— Dei^arture  for  Rome — Rev.  Dr.  Miley — '  Liberavi  animam  meam  ' — 
Sufferings  and  Anguish— His  Final  Directions — Closing  Scenes — Death 
at  Genoa. 

To  the  Arclihisliop  of  Tuam. 
(Private.)  London  :  21st  June,  1845. 

My  ever  revered  Lord, — My  heart  is  heavy  and  my 
fears  are  great  lest  seduction  should  accomplish  what  force 
and  fraud  have  failed  to  achieve.  But  my  confidence  is 
unshaken  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  prelates.  Why, 
then,  do  I  write  ?  Because  I  wish  to  dishurthen  myself  of 
two  facts.  The  frst,  that  Sir  James  Graham's  amendments' 
will  make  the  Bill  worse,  simply  by  increasing  and  extend- 
ing the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Government,  or  of 
persons  appointed  by  and  also  removable  at  icill  by  that 
Government,  over  a  wider  space,  and  over  more  important 
and  more  delicate  matters,  including  perhaps  all  religious 
details.  The  second  fact  is,  that  if  the  prelates  take  and 
continue  in  a  high,  firm,  and  unanimous  tone,  the  Ministry 
will  yield.  Believe  me  that  they  are  ready  to  yield.  You 
have  everything  in  your  own  power.  By  your,  of  course  I 
mean  the  prelates,  or  the  majority  of  them. 

You  have  from  the  Ministry  abundance  of  words,  sweet 
words  and  solemn  promises.  If,  however,  then,  by  just 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  j^relates,  tlicy  can  dictate  their 
own   terms,  the    danger    is   that   the   prelates,  judging  of 

•  To  the  Irish  Colleges  Bill. 
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others  by  themselves,  will  disbelieve  in  designed  deceit,  and 
so  yield  to  empty  promises  that  which  could  ensure,  if 
withheld  for  a  while,  substantial  performance. 

My  object  is  that  your  Grace  should  know  to  a  certainty 
that  the  game  is  in  our  hands  if  the  prelates  stand  firm, 
as  I  most  respectfully  believe  they  will,  to  all  the  Church 
sanctions  relative  to  Catholic  education. 

I  mark  this  letter  'Private,'  merely  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  it  appear  in  the  newspapers.  If  the  facts  I 
mention  are  of  use,  you  can  use  them. 

Pray  pardon  my  intrusion. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Your  last  was  very  sad  in  its  tone ;  it  cannot  be  remedied, 
it  must  therefore  be  endured. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

London :  June  27th, 1845. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  send  as  a  parcel  by  this  con- 
veyance 25  copies  of  the  Irish  Colleges  Bill  as  altered,  for 
I  don't  think  it  amended  by  Sir  James  Graham.  It  gives 
all  dominion  over  every  branch  and  detail  of  the  Colleges 
to  the  Ministry  for  the  time  being.  It  is  true  it  permits, 
subject  to  the  *  visitation  of  Government,'  the  erection  of 
separate  Halls,  by  subscription  or  donation,  for  separate 
religious  instruction.  See  what  an  advantage  this  gives  to 
the  Protestants,  who  are  rich,  over  the  Catholics,  who  are 
poor  !  You  will,  of  course,  have  Protestant  Halls  rapidly, 
and  with  difficulty  will  there  be  found  money  to  erect  even 
one  Catholic  Hall.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  in  my  opinion 
of  Catholic  zeal,  but  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  this, 
that  the  Protestants  are  much  richer,  and  at  present  are 
very  much  disposed  to  use  their  wealth  for  the  purposes  of 
perversion. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  intimated  that  the  visitorial 
power — that  is  to  say,  the  absolute  dominion  over  Colleges, 
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Halls,  and  all — is  to  be  vested  in  three  visitors,  one  a 
Catholic  Archbishop  or  Bishop ;  secondly,  a  Protestant 
Archbishop  or  Bishop ;  and  thirdly,  a  confidential  Office 
Bearer,  probably  the  Moderator,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  avowed  scheme  will  always  give  two  Protestant  voices, 
among  the  visitors,  to  one  Catholic  voice.  If  our  venerated 
prelates  omit  this  opportunity  of  insisting  on  fair  ftlay  for 
the  Catholics,  or  a  due  control  over  Catholic  education,  it 
is  impossible  but  that  the  consequences  should  be,  to  say 
the  least,  highly  injurious  to  Catholicity. 

You  will,  as  speedily  as  possible  after  receipt  of  this 
parcel,  present,  with  my  profound  respects,  a  copy  of  the 
Bill  to  each  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  also  a  copy  to 
the  Very  Eevd.  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  another  to  my  beloved 
friend  the  Kev.  Dr.  ]\Iiley. 

My  son  and  I  will  remain  here  for  the  discussion  on 
Monday,  and  unless  in  the  interval  we  receive  (which  is  not 
likely)  some  orders  from  any  of  our  prelates,  we  will  leave 
this  on  Tuesday.  There  is  not  the  least  use  in  our  staying 
here,  and  we  would  incur  some  responsibility  for  the  details, 
if  we  were  to  remain  uselessly  to  battle  upon  the  subject. 
The  Ministry  have  a  most  overwhelming  majority,  espe- 
cially in  favor  of  any  measure  opposed  by  the  old  Irish. 
In  fact,  though  you  may  think  it  vanity,  I  cannot  but  assert 
that  the  Ministry  seem  pleased  to  have  me  so  completely 
in  their  power,  as  I  necessarily  am  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons. 

Believe  me  always,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 


Eesolutions,  together  with  a  memorial  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  in  regard  to  the  Colleges  Bill,  appeared  in  the 
journals  of  the  da,j.  It  set  forth  that  they  were  disposed 
to  co-operate  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  with  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Legislature  in  establishing  a  system  for 
the  extension  of  academic  education  in  Ireland.  The  docu- 
ment was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  by  Archbishop 
Murray. 
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To  the  Arclihishop  of  Tuam. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  12tli  August,  1845. 

My  revered  and  loved  Lord, — Many  and  many  hearty 
thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  and  the  suggestions  it  contains. 
I  am  preparing  my  answer  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray. 
It  ought  to  he  considerate  and  most  courteous,  without 
betraying  any  want  of  proper  j&rmness.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  succeed  in  writing  such  a  letter,  and  I 
anxiously  hope  that,  at  all  events,  you  will  not  be  displeased 
at  what  I  write.  It  would  be  to  me  a  cruel  punishment  to 
merit  your  disapprobation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Lord  Dalling,  in  his  '  Life  of  Palmerston,'  states  that 
later  on  a  new  Administration  consulted  the  Catholic 
Primate,  Dr.  Crolly,  as  well  as  Archbishop  Murray,  of 
Dublin,  and  attended  scrupulously  to  every  suggestion 
made  for  securing  the  religious  instruction  and  moral 
conduct  of  Catholic  students.  Cardinal  Wiseman  also  ap- 
proved the  amended  statutes  of  the  Queen's  University  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  episcopal  feeling  has  been  hostile. 

On  June  30  the  police  had  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
violent  faction  fight  at  Ballinhassig  fair.  They  were,  how- 
ever, so  severely  attacked  that  they  had  recourse  to  firearms 
in  self-defence.  Six  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot  and 
many  wounded. 

To  Philip  O'Connell.'' 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  1  Sept.  1845. 

My  dear  Philip, — I  enclose  you  the  sum  of  twenty 
guineas,  my  individual  subscription  to  the  '  Ballinhassig 
Sufferers'  Fund.' 

I  have  considered  with  the  deepest  attention  the  case  of 
the  unhappy  sufferers  in  the  Ballinhassig  affair,  and  I 
deeply  deplore  the  very   preposterous  and,  I  wovild  add, 

^  Philip   O'Connell   possessed   a  daughter  of  Dr.  Foot.     '  Is  he  tbink- 

vein  of  humour  which  sustained  him  ing  of  joining  the  army?'  inquired 

in  the  discharge  of  often  depressing  Judge    Berwick.      '  He    is    already 

tasks.     A  friend  of  his  with  military  attached   to  the  3rd   Foot,'  replied 

tastes    was   betrothed    to   the  third  Phil. 
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cruel  verdict  given  by  the  majority  of  the  jurors  at  the 
coroner's  inquest.  How  they  could  have  arrived  at  the 
conchision  of  'justifiable  homicide'  exceeds  my  power  of 
belief.  It  is  really  revolting  to  think  of  the  flippancy  with 
which  they  brought  themselves  to  consider  that  so  much 
human  blood  was  innocently  shed,  and  so  many  human 
lives  innocently  sacrificed.  If  the  opinion  of  the  minority 
of  the  jury  had  been  adopted,  the  only  consequence  would 
be  that  the  matter  would  thus  be  placed  in  a  train  for 
further  investigation,  and  no  man  would  have  been  punished 
(for  what  I  think  were  complicated  murders)  unless  found 
guilty  before  a  judge  of  the  land,  and  by  an  undoubtedly 
impartial  jury.  The  verdict,  as  it  stands,  potentiaUy  pre- 
vents any  further  judicial  inquiry.  It  is  not  a  positive 
estoppel,  but  it  practically  terminates  any  hope  of  inflicting 
just  punishment,  or  of  obtaining  any  kind  of  redress. 

The  Government  will,  of  course,  continue  to  decline  any 
further  examination  into  the  matter ;  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  discontented  with  the  escape  of  the  instruments  of  their 
power. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  You  ask  what  I  advise  ? 
Alas  !  after  the  fullest  consideration  I  have  arrived  at  the 
result  that  nothing  effectual  can  be  suggested.  There  is 
not  the  least  prospect  of  our  procuring  a  bill  of  indictment 
to  be  found  for  murder,  or  even  for  manslaughter ;  not 
the  least ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  other  course 
could  be  open  save  that  of  presenting  to  the  Grand  Jury  an 
indictment.  At  present,  therefore,  I  have  no  advice  to  give, 
and  I  say  it  with  bitter  affliction  of  heart.  I  will,  however, 
give  you  intimation  of  the  time  when  I  can  be  in  Cork  on 
my  way  to  Dublin,  so  that  we  may  arrange  a  consultation 
between  me  and  the  gentlemen  who  so  ably  conducted  the 
enquiry,  in  order  to  see  whether  we  could  strike  any  plan 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice  and  humanity. 

It  is  really  shocking  to  think  that  the  police  should  be 
employed,  with  deadly  weapons  in  their  hands,  to  decide 
upon  the  necessity  of  arresting  persons  not  guilty  of 
felonious  or  capital   offences.      It   is   a   bad  system  that 
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sanctions  the  use  of  murderous  weapons  upon  occasions 
■where,  even  if  the  imi^uted  crime  of  the  slain  were  really 
proved,  the  utmost  punishment  could  not  exceed  a  small  fine 
or  a  short  imprisonment.  The  origin  of  the  Ballinhassig 
slaughter  is  to  be  traced  to  so  silly  and  trivial  a  cause  as 
that  of  a  man  beatmg  his  own  horse  on  the  head  with  his 
own  hat !  !  ! 

And  yet,  originating  in  so  trifling  a  matter,  the  death- 
dealing  weapons  were  handled,  and  the  corpses  of  the 
husband,  the  father,  the  brother — aye,  and  of  the  wife, 
strewed  the  ground,  and  their  blood  flowed ;  but  the  earth 
has  not  covered  it,  it  remains  crying  to  Heaven  for  vengeance, 
and  to  the  all-merciful  but  all-just  Providence  we  leave  the 
vindication  of  the  crime  committed  in  the  face  of  Heaven. 
*  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  repay.' 

This  most  melancholy  slaughter  remmds  us,  alas  !  of 
many  other  scenes  of  massacre  from  CastlepoUard  to 
Skibbereen,  all  distinctly  traceable  to  the  fatal  policy  of, 
I  will  say,  unnecessarily  arming  the  police  with  murderous 
weapons.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use  instruments  of 
immediate  death,  the  military  should  be  called  out.  The 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  their  officers,  always  in 
Ireland  act  with  humanity  to  the  people.  If  there  had 
been  soldiers  at  Ballinhassig  instead  of  police,  not  a  single 
life  would  have  been  lost,  and  peace  would  have  been  pre- 
served. 

I  entertain  no  present  hope  (as  you  perceive)  of  any 
redress,  yet  we  will  consider  of  it  more  attentively  with 
this  melancholy  pressure  on  our  minds,  that  the  massacre 
at  Ballinhassig  is  already  fading  from  recollection,  although 
as  many  human  beings  were  slain,  and  as  much  human 
blood  shed,  as  in  the  recent  insurrectionary  movement  at 
Leipsic,  which  convulses  Central  Europe,  and  threatens 
overthrow  and  extinction  to  thrones  and  principalities. 
Dear  Philip,  most  faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  following  letter  refers  to  the  death  of  Thomas 
Osborne  Davis,  who  is  mentioned  siqn'a,  p.  338. 
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To  T.  M.  Ray. 

Darrynane  Abbey  :  Septr.  17th,  1845. 

My  clear  Eay, — I  do  not  know  what  to  write.  My  mind 
is  bewildered  and  my  heart  afflicted.  The  loss  of  my  be- 
loved friend,  my  noble-minded  friend,  is  a  somxe  of  the 
deepest  sorrow  to  my  mind.  What  a  blow — what  a  cruel 
blow  to  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality !  He  was  a  creature 
of  transcendent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart ;  his  learning 
was  universal,  his  knowledge  was  as  minute  as  it  was 
general.  And  then  he  was  a  being  of  such  incessant 
energy  and  continuous  exertion.  I,  of  course,  in  the  few 
years — if  years  they  be — still  left  to  me,  cannot  expect 
to  look  upon  his  like  again,  or  to  see  the  place  he  has  left 
vacant  adequately  filled  up  ;  and  I  solemnly  declare  that 
I  never  knew  any  man  who  could  be  so  useful  to  Ireland 
in  the  present  stage  of  her  struggles.  His  loss  is  indeed 
irreparable.  What  an  example  he  was  to  the  Protestant 
youths  of  Ireland  !  What  a  noble  emulation  of  his  virtues 
ought  to  be  excited  in  the  Catholic  young  men  of  Ireland  ! 
And  his  heart,  too  !  it  was  as  gentle,  as  kind,  as  loving  as 
a  woman's.  Yes,  it  was  as  tenderly  kind  as  his  judgment 
was  comprehensive  and  his  genius  magnificent.  We  shall 
long  deplore  his  loss.  As  I  stand  alone  in  the  solitude  of 
my  mountains,  many  a  tear  shall  I  shed  in  the  memory  of 
the  noble  youth.  Oh  !  how  vain  are  words  or  tears  when 
such  a  national  calamity  afflicts  the  country.  Put  me  down 
among  the  foremost  contributors  to  whatever  monument  or 
tribute  to  his  memory  shall  be  voted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. Never  did  they  perform  a  more  imperative  or, 
alas  !  so  sad  a  duty.     I  can  write  no  more.     Fungar  inani 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

In  1835  and  1836,  when  party  spirit  ran  unpleasantly 
high,  some  bitter  encounters  took  place  in  Parliament 
between  O'Connell  and  John  Walter,  of  The  Times,  then 
member  for  Berkshire.  The  former  regarded  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  as  Ireland's  greatest  foe,  and  in  one  of  his  attacks  on 
him  he  used  some  ambiguous  words  which  were  construed 
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as  conveying  a  threat  to  intrude  upon  the  ex-Chancellor's 
private  life.  Thereupon  the  *  Thunderer  '  asked,  '  How  long 
shall  such  a  wretch  as  this  he  tolerated  among  civilised  men  ? 
But  let  him  mark  us  well :  as  surely  as  he  dare  to  invade 
the  privacy  of  the  life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  or  of  any  other 
man,  woman,  or  child  that  may  happen  by  themselves  or 
their  relations  to  be  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  so  surely 
shall  we  carry  the  war  into  his  own  domiciles  at  Darrj^nane 
and  Dublin,  and  show  up  the  whole  brood  of  O'Connells, 
young  and  old.'  O'Connell  retorted  in  a  letter  full  of  fierce 
invective,  addressed  '  To  Barnes  and  Bacon,  editors  of  The 
Times,'  and  dated  September  15,  1836  :  — 

'  In  my  own  name,'  he  said,  '  and  in  the  names  of  those 
who  inhabit  the  domiciles  of  Darrynane  and  Dublin,  and 
also  of  the  whole  brood  of  O'Connells,  young  and  old,  I 
hurl  at  you — foul  miscreants  as  you  are  !  — the  most  con- 
temptuous and  emphatic  defiance.' 

Nine  years  after—  and  I  do  not  say  that  the  incident 
had  connection  with  the  old  feud — Mr.  Walter  despatched  a 
commissioner  to  report  upon  the  state  of  Ireland  general^, 
but  particularly  as  regarded  O'Connell's  relations  with  his 
tenants.  It  was  a  daring  act  to  beard  O'Connell  in  his  own 
mountain  fastnesses.  Hard  blows  were  mterchanged, 
especially  when  The  Times  announced  that  the  Liberator 
had  exercised  great  severity  as  a  landlord,  and  described 
certain  wmdows  of  '  dirty,  unpaved  Cahirciveen,'  as  mended 
with  old  hats.^  The  Times  and  other  journals  which  had 
been  long  opposed  to  O'Connell  turned  to  powerful  account 
the  material  for  attack  now  supplied.  The  old  Tribune  gave 
back  with  vigour  the  blows  dealt  by  The  Times,  but  his  re- 
torts are  to  be  found  rather  in  speeches  than  in  letters.  No 
journal  had  heretofore  assailed  him  more  fiercely  than  an 
Orange  print  called  the  Packet,  but  its  proprietor  now 
showed  a  magnanimity  which  quite  touched  the  old  man. 

To  Nicholas  JSIurray  Mansfield.^ 

Merrion  Square,  Dublin  :  November  26th,  1845. 

Sir, — I  love  in  my  heart  an  affectionate  friend  :  the  same 
principle  makes  me  respect  a  generous  enemy,  such  as  I 

'  O'Connell,   in    addressing    the  were  i^anes  in  Cahirciveen. 
people,    treated    th«     charge     con-  ■•  In  November  1843,  when  Peel's 
temptuqusly,  and  expressed  a  wicked  Government  had  decided  on  prose- 
wish  that  the  commissioner  had  as  cuting  O'Connell,  the   Packet  pub 
many  jxnns  in  his  stomach  as  there  lished   a   pretentious    poem    urging 
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avow  that  I  have  found  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  attack 
made  upon  me  by  The  Times  '  Commissioner.'  I  am,  there- 
fore, sure  you  will  do  me  the  further  justice  of  publishing 
my  respectful  protest  against  the  conclusion  you  have  drawn, 
namely,  that  I  had  admitted  having  evicted  some  of  my 
tenantry  ;  the  obvious  inference  being,  that  I  was  a  guilty 
participator  in  the  clearance  system.  I  certainly  intended 
no  such  admission,  for  I  could  not  make  it  consistently  with 
the  fact. 

The  clearance  system  consists  in  jnitting  out  tenants 
without  substituting  others  in  their  places,  thus  clearing 
the  land  of  the  people.  I  never  did  any  such  thing,  nor 
did  I  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  had  done  so.  When- 
ever I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  putting  out  one 
tenant  I  immediately  substituted  another  for  him,  giving 
to  the  outgoing  tenant,  in  all  recent  instances,  the  fine 
paid  me  by  the  incoming  tenant.  I  had  thus  introduced  the 
principle  and  practice  of  tenant  right  on  my  property. 

Again  acknowledging  the  generosity  of  your  conduct,  I 
have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Lord  Cloncurry. 

Merrion  Square  :  27  Dec.  1845.* 

My  Lord, — You  have  encouraged  me  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion, which  I  do  with  great  diffidence  and  with  the  hope 
that,  if  you  do  not  concur  with  me,  you  will  not  think  it 
necessary,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  to  tell  me  why  we  now 
differ. 

that  the   Eepealers  should  be  dealt  ^  A    study    very    unusual    with 

with  as  Lords  Camden  and  Castle-  O'Connell  — meteorology — now      en- 

reagh  dealt  with  the  rebels  of  '98.  gaged  his  attention,  partly,  no  doubt, 

One   verse   will   serve  to   show   the  to  relieve  his  mind  from  worry.    He 

angry  spirit  of  the  hour  : —  observed  the  temperature   daily  at 

'  These,  these  are  the  secrets  Darrynane  for  106  days  during  the 

Of  peace  in  our  land—  winter  of  1845-46,  and  was  of  opinion 

The  scourge  for  the  back,  that  abnonnally  cold  or  warm  winters 

For  the  forehead  the  brand  ;  ^l^  f  "«^  ^o  changes  in  the  condition 

The  chain  for  the  neck,  «*  the  comparatively  tepid  currents 

And  the  gyves  for  the  heel ;  ^^i-'""^  our  shores.    Prof.  Hennessy, 

Till  the  Scaffold  lets  loose  I.R.S.,  used   his   notes  in  a   paper 

The  base  blood  of  Repeal  ! '  ^^^ued  in  1885. 
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The  suggestion  is,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  inquiring  of  him,  1st, 
whether  to  his  knowledge  I  am  a  good  landlord  ;  2ndly, 
whether  I  treat  my  tenants  with  kindness  and  care; 
3rdly,  whether  my  tenants  are  not  as  well  off  and  as 
comfortable  as  the  tenants  of  any  other  landlord  in  that 
county. 

What  I  could  wish  would  be  that  you,  my  Lord,  should 
take  the  additional  trouble  of  informing  the  Knight  of 
Kerry  that  it  was  intended  to  publish  his  letter,  and  when 
you  receive  it  I  should  be  greatly  gratified  were  you  to 
enclose  it  to  me  in  a  letter  stating  your  own  impressions  of 
my  conduct  as  a  landlord  derived  from  your  visits  to  that 
county. 

I  enclose  the  Knight  of  Kerry's  letter,  which  I  return 
to  you  with  my  most  cordial  thanks.  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Knight  for  his  very  handsome  conduct  to  me 
on  this  occasion.^ 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  Knight  and  O'Connell,  though  cordial  correspondents 
in  early  life,  had  been  more  or  less  estranged  since  1829, 
when  the  Tribune  opposed  his  re-election  for  Kerry  on  the 
Knight  accepting  office  from  Wellington.  I  cannot  find 
that  in  1845  he  acted  on  O'Connell's  suggestion  by  pub- 
lishing any  letter  expressive  of  the  view  that  he  seems  to 
have  taken.  But  the  newspapers  are  full  of  letters  from 
other  sources,  includmg  one  from  James  Butler,  Esq.,  J. P., 
a  Protestant  and  a  Conservative,  residing  within  three  miles 
of  Darrynane.  He  mentioned  that  the  Commissioner  had 
called  upon  him,  and  had  been  informed  of  the  w^ant  of 
truth  of  certain  stories  he  heard  and  afterwards  printed. 

^  In  point  of  fact  O'Connell  had  self  from  The  Times,  anclLe\\'is's  To- 
created  Cahirciveen  and  expended  pographical  Dictionary  —  published 
£4,000  upon  it.  A  book,  called  The  eight  years  previously  —  bore  him 
Sportsman  in  Ireland,  written  by  a  out.  Journals  which  had  long  been 
candid  Englishman  a  short  time  be-  his  most  bitter  assailants  were  satis- 
fore,  declares  that  Cahirciveen 'bears  fiedwith  his  vindication.  'The man- 
all  the  marks  of  rapid  improvement  agement  of  O'Connell's  property  is 
— the  houses  new  and  of  handsome  excellent,' declared  the  il/ai?,' and  his 
structure.'    O'Connell  defended  him-  tenants  are  comfortable  and  happy.' 
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The  reporter  in  pursuing  this  course  may  have  exceeded  his 
instructions.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  record  with  what 
interest  the  battle  between  The  Times  and  the  Tribune  was 
watched.  The  Morning  Herald,  an  influential  Conservative 
ally,  protested  against  what  it  regarded  as  '  hitting  below 
the  belt,'  and  complains  that  the  Commissioner  did  not 
hesitate  '  to  collect  the  rancorous  drivel  of  discontented 
tenants  and  servants  and  disappointed  beggars.  Turkish 
tyranny,'  it  added,  *  would  be  more  tolerable  than  this.' 
The  remark  of  the  Herald  was  partl}^  provoked  by  threat 
from  the  Commissioner,  that  he  held  in  his  sling  certain 
further  revelations.  This  inquisition — held  almost  at  his 
gate — gave  O'Connell  infinite  annoyance.  Hostilities  raged 
to  the  end,  and,  like  Mamilius  and  Herminius,  the  '  Great 
Agitator  '  and  the  '  Thunderer  '  both  fell  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  early  summer  of  1847,  when  all  nature  was  expand- 
ing in  rejuvenescent  vigour,  Walter  ^  and  O'Connell  died. 

Sad  examples  of  what  Peel  styled  '  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge '  were  frequent  in  Ireland  this  year,  and  a  Coercion 
Bill  was  introduced  which  O'Connell  resisted  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  earlier  manhood. 

Long  before  the  tug  of  war  came  he  wrote  to  arouse  the 
men  on  whose  co-operation  he  relied. 

To  Martin  Crean, 

London  :  February  13,  1846. 

My  dear  Sir, — We  are  menaced  with  a  Coercion  Bill. 
The  English  Parliament  does  not  dream  of  converting  the 
Parchment  Union  into  the  semblance  of  a  real  union  by 
giving  to  the  Irish  nation  equal  franchises,  equal  represen- 
tation, equal  rights,  equal  religious  freedom — in  short,  equal 
laws  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England.  A  union, 
if  it  means  anything  distinct,  must  mean  perfect  equality 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  united  countries  ;  ours  is  a 
ser\itude,  and  not  a  union  ;  yet  there  is  not  the  least  chance 
of  the  British  Parliament  placing  us  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  English  and  Scotch  nations,  but  they  will  have 

'  In  18-11  Walter  was  elected  for  man  he  had  often    denounced,  but 

Nottingham,  where  a  fountain  now  who,  by  an  irony  of  fate,  succeeded 

plays  in  his  memory,  not  far  from  him  in  the  representation, 
the  statue  of  Feargus  O'Connor,  the 
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little  hesitcation  in  depriving  Ireland  even  of  the  legal  and 
constitutional  rights  she  at  present  possesses. 

You  will  have  seen  by  the  papers  the  line  of  conduct 
attributed  to  Earl  Grey ;  you  will  have  seen  it  without  any 
surprise.  He  naturally  vindicates  his  hereditary  right  to 
hold  in  contempt  and  hatred  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  he 
cheerily  rejoices  at  the  very  mention  of  a  Coercion  Bill, 
and  he  offers  the  Government  his  ready  services  in  pro- 
moting that  measure.  To  be  sure  he  accompanies  that 
offer  with  the  expression  of  a  demand  for  some  measures  of 
legislative  relief  to  follow  the  Coercion  Act,  but  all  that 
is  mere  verbiage  and  trash ;  the  Government  will  readily 
give  the  Coercion  Bill,  but  no  identification  of  political 
rights ;  and  that  Government  will  plead  his  father's 
example  for  treating  the  people  of  Ireland  as  an  inferior 
race,  unworthy  of  political  equalisation  with  the  people  of 
England. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  frightful  murders  are  committed 
in  Ireland — murders  by  the  peo^jle,  and  upon  the  people — 
murders  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  justified,  and  which 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  palliate ;  murders  that  deserve 
the  utmost  penalty  man  can  inflict,  and  murders  which 
justly  raise  the  red  arm  of  God's  vengeance  upon  the 
perpetrators. 

There  is  no  law  to  punish  the  murders  inflicted  by  the 
clearance  system  ;  the  landlords  legally  claim  the  right  to 
do  what  they  please  with  their  own,  regardless  of  the  moral 
duties  which  ought  necessarily  to  attach  to  the  rights  of 
property.  As  to  the  just  punishment  of  those  who  commit 
assassination,  there  is  no  legal  power  wanting  to  work  out 
that  punishment. 

What  should  be  sought  for,  and  desired  most  anxiously 
by  everybody,  is  to  discover  and  firmly  to  obviate  the 
causes  which  produce  these  frightful  crimes.  What  we  are 
most  anxious  for  is  totally  to  remove  those  causes  ;  to 
prevent  the  crimes  by  taking  away  the  temptation  to  commit 
them.  We  desire  to  suppress  assassination  by  suppressing 
every  motive  that  may  instigate  to  such  a  diabolical  crime. 
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The  law  should  protect  the  people,  and  the  people  will  then 
obey  the  law. 

Coercion  has  been  tried  often  enough  and  long  enough ; 
it  may  occasionally  create  a  temporary  lull,  but  by  tracing 
the  history  of  Coercion  Acts  since  the  Union  you  will  find 
that  the  temporary  suspension  of  Whiteboy  outrages  has 
been  always  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  crimes  of  a  deeper 
dye  than  those  previously  perpetrated. 

Let  coercion  give  way  to  conciliation,  let  not  Parliament 
attempt  to  re-enact  coercive  laws  without  first  doing  all  that 
legislation  can  do  to  remove  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent  by 
Belief  Bills ;  not  mere  temporary  shifts  and  expedients,  but 
political  and  permanent  Eelief  Bills,  what  should  be  called 
Equalisation  Bills.  Let  such  Bills  precede,  if  it  were  only 
as  an  experiment,  the  enactment  of  any  unconstitutional  or 
coercive  law.  I  say  to  the  Legislature,  first  try  justice, 
equality,  assimilation  of  political  rights,  and  repeal  all  the 
formidable  powers  given  by  the  British  Parliament  to  Irish 
landlords  by  several  statutes  passed  since  the  Act  of  Union  ; 
take  the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  into  immediate 
consideration ;  above  all,  give  to  the  occupier  some  security 
of  tenure,  by  at  least  allowing  the  tenant  the  full  benefit  of  all 
the  capital  and  labour  expended  by  him  in  the  improvement 
of  the  lands,  and  preventing  his  being  dispossessed  until  he 
is  recompensed  in  full  for  all  valuable  improvements. 

Take  up  the  principle  of  Lord  Stanley's  Bill  in  the  last 
session,  disembarrassed  from  its  vexatious  restrictions  and 
foolish  details;  let  the  Parliament,  I  say,  legislate  in  this 
spirit  for  Ireland,  let  it  give  a  sacredness  to  the  tenant  right 
before  it  dares  to  touch  any  of  the  constitutional  rights 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  now  possess.  Those  rights  are 
not  many,  but  they  are  valuable  and  protective.  Let  no 
Ministry  dare  to  think  of  infringing  them  by  a  Coercion  Bill 
until  they  have  first  tried  the  experiment  of  justice,  equali- 
sation of  civil  rights,  and  protection  to  the  honest  and 
improving  tenant. 

All  the  Irish  Eepeal  members  should  attend  in  their 
places  to  meet  the  Coercion  Bill  as  it  comes  from  the  Lords, 

VOL.    II.  B  B 
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and  to  meet  it  with  the  most  decided  and  unequivocal 
hostility.  There  must  he  no  compromise,  no  bartering  of 
present  rights,  either  for  the  promises  or  for  the  reality  of 
future  pohtical  liberties.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  drive  the 
Ministry  to  try  the  only  certain  or  rational  preventive  of 
crime,  namely,  concession  of  conciliation,  to  he  limited  only 
by  an  equahsation  with  England  or  Scotland.  Let  us  see 
the  practical  effect  of  such  a  plan  before  we  give  the  shghtest 
assent  to  any  coercive  measures,  Oui's  is  the  effective  plan  : 
try  justice  before  you  enact  despotism ;  above  all,  I  repeat, 
let  there  be  nothing  in  the  shape  of  compromise. 

"\Miat  a  melancholy  exhibition  of  political  depravity  it  is 
that  men  should  be  found  ready  to  make  any  experiment  of 
coercion  and  most  reluctant  to  tr}-  conciliation,  to  arise  from 
the  concession  of  the  equality  of  civil  and  rehgious  rights. 

I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  postponing  my  state- 
ment respecting  the  famme  and  pestilence  which  menace 
L'eland  until  Tuesday  next.  On  that  day  I  think  I  may 
promise  to  bring  the  case  of  Ireland  fully  before  Parliament 
and  the  public.  "We  shall,  no  doubt,  get  abundance  of  kind 
words  and  warm  expressions  of  solicitude  for  the  i^eople  of 
L'eland.  Such  shall  be  the  words,  what  shall  be  the  deeds  ? 
I  augur  unfavourably.  I  think  the  measures  necessary-  to 
preserve  Ireland  fi-om  the  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence 
are  too  bold  for  the  tunidity  of  the  Ministry  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  House. 

One  thing  alone  is  certain :  that  there  is  no  substantial 
remedy  for  Ireland  except  in  the  restoration  of  her  domestic 
parliament. — Believe  me  to  be  yours  truly, 

Daniel  O'Conxell. 

To  James  Dwyer,  Q.C. 

British  Hotel,  Jermyn  St.,  London :  26th  Feby.  1846. 

My  dear  Sir,® — Your  letter  has  pleased  me  much  :  it  is 
written  in  a  sphit  which  I  like — amicable  and  kind.  Be 
assured  that  I  reciprocate  those  sentiments.     There  is  one 

^  This  is  the  '  My  dear  Dwyer  '  of  former  days.     (See  letter  of  May  17, 
1832.) 
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thing  in  which  you  -svrong  me  :  you  attribute  to  me  feelings 
of  personal  hostiUty  towards  you  which  are  quite  foreign  to 
my  mind.  I  have  not  the  least  personal  hostility  towards  you, 
not  a  particle  of  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  with  your  pohtical 
opinions  I  differ  most  strongly.  You,  indeed,  have  the  same 
right  to  your  opinions  that  I  have  to  mine,  but  in  that 
mutual  freedom  of  thought  we  each  possess  the  power  of 
condemning  as  well  as  of  approval.  For  instance,  any 
countenance  that  you  could  have  given  to  Sh'  Eobert  Peel  in 
1841  would  have  appeared  to  me  an  act  of  treason  against 
your  country  and  your  creed,  but  it  would  not  justify  or 
palhate  any  individual  enmity  on  my  part.  I  pray  you  to 
be  thoroughly  assured  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  tinge 
of  any  such  feeling  in  my  mind  towards  you. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  kindly  sph-it  of  your  letter, 
and  participating  fully  in  the  same  sentiment  towards  you, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Archbishop  MacHale. 

30  Merrion  Square,  Dublin :  15  April,  1846. 

My  ever  revered  Lord, — Excuse  me  for  giving  you  the 
trouble  of  procuring  the  enclosed  £50  to  be  distributed 
among  the  wretched  tenants  of  Ballynglass. 

I  received  the  money  in  London  in  an  anonymous  letter 
written  to  me  to  be  apphed  to  those  evicted  tenants,  207  in 
number,  a  very  small  sum  for  each,  but  my  mission  will  be 
fulfilled  when  I  procure  the  distribution.  I  know  not  how 
to  do  so  unless  your  Grace  assist  me.  It  strikes  me  that 
your  secretary  can  discover  the  parish  priest,  and  procure 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution. 

In  respect  to  the  Mayo  election,  nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  your  Grace's  letter ;  nothing  but  the 
strictest  economy  could  keep  down  the  expenses  to  the  sum 
which  your  Grace  mentions.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great 
triumph  at  very  little  comparative  cost.  It  was  a  bold 
undertaking,  and  would  have  been  fatal  if  unsuccessful. 
Your  Grace's  energy  and  aU-commanding  influence,  aided 
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by  the  patriotic  clergy,  have  achieved  the    most  valuable 
triumph  since  the  Clare  election.^ 

As  your  Grace  is  coming  to  town  in  a  week,  I  will  leave 
with  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Ffrench,  a  cheque  for  your  Grace 
for  £128.  It  will  be  in  a  sealed  letter,  and,  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  of  sending  to  P.  V.  FitzPatrick  to  procure 
for  you  a  letter  left  by  me  with  Mrs.  Ffrench,  he  will  take 
care  to  hand  your  Grace  the  letter ;  but,  as  it  is  no  affair 
of  his,  he  need  not  know  anything  more  about  it  than 
merely  getting  the  letter  and  handing  it  to  your  Lordship. 


^  On  Mark  Blake  accepting  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  Joseph  Miles 
MacDonnell  became  M.P.  for  Mayo. 
He  was  a  man  of  imposing  physique, 
but  with  scant  gifts  as  a  public 
speaker.  However,  he  defeated 
George  Henry  Moore,  who  was  a  born 
orator,  because  he  took  the  Repeal 
pledge,  which  Moore  declined  to  do. 
MacDonnell  lived  in  Doo  Castle,which 
he  rarely  ventured  to  leave,  owing 
to  chronic  dread  of  arrest  for  debt. 
Once  in  Parliament,  of  course  he  was 
safe.  MacDonnell  eventually  came 
before  the  court  as  an  insolvent.  His 
debts  were  enormous,  but  his  entire 
assets  were  sworn  to  consist  of  a  flute, 
a  bagpipes,  and  a  setter  dog.  He  felt 
so  ashamed  of  this  miserable  sche- 
dule that  he  appealed  to  a  brother 
Mayo  man,  named  Macllwee,  then 
attached  to  a  leading  journal,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  paper  the  report  of  his 
case.  A  common  friend  invited  both 
to  dinner  in  Great  George's  Street, 
and  the  evening  passed  merrily, 
whilst  MacDonnell  played  with  mar- 
vellous beauty  jig  after  jig  on  the 
Irish  pipes.  He  enjoyed  for  only 
one  year  the  triumph  to  which  O'Con- 
nell  refers.  A  General  Election 
took  place  in  1847,  when  Moore,  who 
had  now  accepted  the  Repeal  pledge, 
got  504  votes,  while  MacDonnell 
polled  only  53.  The  senior  member 
for  Mayo,  Dillon  Browne,  held  his 
seat.  He  was  a  brilliant  speaker, 
and  on  one  -of  the  last  occasions 
when  his  help  was  needed  in  the 
House  it  became  necessary  to  send 
him  clothes  in  which  to  deliver  an 


oration,  which  was  a  masterpiece  in 
its  way.  To  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door  O'Connell  had  previously  al- 
lowed him  £25  a  month  as  inspector 
of  Repeal  wardens  for  Connaught. 
He  continued  the  traditional  Western 
gentleman  to  the  end,  and  one  of 
his  last  acts  was  to  write  a  challenge 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Dunne,  B.L.,  in 
which  he  said,  'We  shall  now  see 
whether  your  courage  is  commen- 
surate with  your  insolence.'  For 
several  years  before  his  death,  in 
1850,  frequent  draughts  of  sherry 
became  a  necessity  with  Browne. 
Owing  to  poverty,  however,  he  was  ill 
able  to  provide  it.  Attracted  by  the 
announcement  '  Funerals  supiDlied,' 
Browne  one  day,  when  fatigued  in 
his  rambles,  waited  upon  an  under- 
taker, his  face  buried  in  a  handker- 
chief, his  voice  inaudible  from  emo- 
tion. The  man  ran  for  a  decanter 
of  wine  ;  Browne  drank  and  was  re- 
lieved. He  asked  several  questions 
about  scarves  and  hat-bands,  coffins, 
hearses,  mutes  and  coaches.  The 
undertaker  assured  him  that  he  would 
provide  all.  Browne  at  last  stood  up 
to  leave.  '  But  you  have  not  told  me 
where  I  am  to  find  the  remains,' 
remarked  the  undertaker.  '  You  said 
you  would  find  everything ;  find  the 
body,'  exclaimed  Browne  as  he  left 
the  house  and  rapidly  turned  the 
corner. 

These  stories  of  Browne  and 
MacDonnell  would  not  be  told  here, 
but  that  neither  have  left  represen- 
tatives. (Vide  note  to  letter  of  July 
8,  1834.) 
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With  respect  to  the  balance,  you  may  rely  on  its  being 
paid  in  three  weeks.  I  hope  the  short  delay  will  not  prove 
inconvenient. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Don  Juan  de  Eosas,  whose  name  figures  in  the  following 
letter,  became  governor  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  in 
1829,  and  Dictator  and  Captain-General  of  Buenos  Ayres 
on  March  7,  1835.  Sad  complaints  of  his  despotic  rule 
had  been  made  from  time  to  time.  In  1847,  after  O'Connell 
died,  the  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  begun,  but  not  until 
1852  was  the  tyrant's  power  crushed  and  his  army  routed. 
The  people,  who  had  long  groaned  beneath  that  iron  rule, 
manifested  unbounded  joy.  Eosas  escaped  from  the  battle- 
field in  disguise,  and  found  an  asylum  in  a  British  ship, 
which  carried  him  in  safety  to  London.  Here  he  vegetated 
until  his  death  in  1877.  Father  Fahy  was  an  influential 
priest  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

British  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  London :  12th  May,  1846. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — I  shall  not  make  any  public  use 
of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Fahy's  letter  affirmatively,  but  its  effect 
will  be,  as  much  silence  on  my  part  as  the  exigencies  of 
public  affairs  will  permit ;  for,  believe  me,  Eosas  is  a 
tyrant  of  a  hideous  description.  I  have  not  the  least 
sympathy,  however,  for  the  Unitarian  party.  I  never 
said  one  word  directly  or  indirectly  in  their  behalf,  and, 
as  a  party,  I  should  not  care  if  they  were  annihilated 
to-morrow. 

But  the  Eev.  Mr.  Fahy's  letter  will  have  this  effect, 
that  I  shall  not  say  one  word  about  Eosas  unless  I  should 
be  required  by  some  Parliamentary  necessity,  of  which  at 
present  I  have  no  expectation. 

The  reverend  gentleman  says  my  speeches  endanger  the 
Lives  and  Properties  of  the  IrisJi  People  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
What  a  Government !  ! !  where  life  and  property  are  en- 
dangered by  a  speech,  over  which  the  people  of  that  town 
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could  have  no  control.  Yet  such  is  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Eeverend  Mr,  Fahy's  eulogium  ! 

But,  however,  out  of  respect  to  him,  I  shall  be  as  silent 
as  I  possibly  can  with  respect  to  Rosas  and  his  party. 

So  much  for  South  America;  now  for  Sligo.  The  moment 
I  got  your  letter,  enclosing  the  note  from  the  Eeverend  Dr. 
Meyler,  I  went  off  at  once  to  the  Board  in  the  City,  and 
urged  Mr.  Meyler's  case  more  strongly  than  I  have  any 
other  since  the  [National]  Bank  was  formed  ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  there  is  no  fault  found  with  his 
management.  The  only  allegation  against  him  is  that  his 
temper  is  hasty,  and  that  he  thereby  offends  customers. 

The  Branch  at  Sligo  will  require  some  time  in  winding 
up,  during  which  time  Mr.  Meyler  is  safe,  and  the  delay 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  reurging  his  claims,  which  I  shall 
certainly  do.  I  left  a  statement  of  his  case  with  the  Board 
on  Saturday  last,  and  will  attend  again  the  General  Board  on 
Saturday  next,  for  the  express  purpose  of  insisting,  as  far 
as  I  can,  upon  his  being  continued  as  Manager  in  some 
other  Branch.  I  authorize  you  to  pledge  yourself  that  I 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned,  nor  no  exertion  spared,  to 
prevent  his  removal  from  our  employment.  If  I  succeed  I 
shall  get  little  credit  for  it ;  but  if  I  fail,  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  I  shall  get  all  the  blame,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  his  retention  in  office  is  the  only  matter  upon  which 
I  have  made,  or  shall  make,  a  decided  struggle. 

I  will  give  you  the  hour's  sitting  you  speak  of,  though 
I  fancy  I  would  rather  give  somebody  an  opportunity  of 
flogging  me  for  an  hour.^  But  you  shall  have  the  horn- 
whenever,  after  my  arrival  in  Dublin,  you  choose.  Ee- 
collect,  however,  that  I  am  eighteen  years  older  than  the 
picture. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  hear  from  3'^ou  on  the  subject 
of  the  Tenant-right.  You  see  yourself  that  my  noble  and 
right-hearted  John  is  working  in  that  direction.     What  a 

'  A  fine  portrait  of  O'Connell  was  a  hat  of  vast  brim,  is  accompanied  in 
painted  by  Mr.  Haverty,  E.H.A.,  at  tlie  picture  by  his  faithful  friend 
this  time.     The  Liberator,  wearing      FitzPatrick. 
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treasure  he  is  to  me,  as  indeed  are  all  my  children  !     May 
God  reward  them  ! 

I  had  two  policies  in  Cork  upon  O'Mullane's  life, 
amounting  to  £4,500,  to  which,  some  bonuses  being  added, 
puts  the  Bank  to  the  credit  of  my  account  £4,654.  I  have 
also  a  policy  in  Limerick,  upon  which  there  are  £306  due, 
making  altogether  £4,960.  And  I  have  a  claim  on  the 
Bank  for  £427  more.  So  that  with  Mc Sweeney's  policy, 
upon  which  they  have  lately  received  £990,  I  shall  be  able 
to  reduce  the  principal  of  my  debt  in  the  Bank  to  about 
£4,000,  clear,  to  the  present,  of  interest.  I  trust  in  God 
I  shall  soon  be  able  to  make  it  a  tabula  rasa. 
Ever  yours  gratefully, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

A  long  debate  on  the  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland  took 
place  during  this  session.  As  remedies  for  evils  which  the 
Queen's  Speech  deplored,  O'Connell  suggested  a  modification 
of  the  Ejectment  Bill,  so  as  to  check  wholesale  clearance, 
the  extension  of  the  Ulster  tenant  right,  a  more  adequate 
number  of  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  Church  temporalities.  He  moved  as  an 
amendment  that,  instead  of  an  unconstitutional  Coercion 
Bill,  measures  be  adopted  to  eradicate  the  causes  which 
produce  crime. 

Owing  to  the  opposition  of  Disraeli  and  his  followers  the 
Coercion  Bill  was  thrown  out  and  Peel  and  Wellington  re- 
signed. In  July,  Lord  John  Piussell  formed  a  Government, 
and  O'Connell's  friend  Duncannon,  now  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough,  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Greville,  in  his  Diary,  praises  O'Connell  for  going  to 
Lord  Bessborough  and  telling  him  that  '  after  defeating  the 
Coercion  Bill,  he  felt  bound  to  give  the  Government  any 
assistance  he  could  in  repressing  outrage  and  restoring 
peace.'  Greville  adds,  '  He  carries  the  priests  entirely  with 
him,  who  appear  to  have  all  determined  against  the  violent 
party,'  meaning  Young  Ireland. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  O'Connell,  for  the  second 
time  in  his  career,  resolved  to  give  the  AVhigs  a  trial  at  this 
juncture,  and  thereupon  an  alliance  was  effected  on  their 
guaranteeing  to  do  justice   to  Ireland.    In  May  1846  he 
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attended,  with  other  friends  of  Lord  John  Eussell,  a  meeting 
at  that  statesman's  private  house.  Lord  Jeffrey,  writing 
to  Macvej  Napier  in  August  1846  regardmg  a  paper  in  the 
*  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  speaks  of  the  Government  '  professing 
to  pacify  Ireland  by  conciUation,  and  is  actually  in  concert 
■with  O'ConnelL'  ^  Soon  after  O'Connell  laid  before  the  Re- 
peal Association  eleven  measures,  every  one  of  which  he 
declared  the  Whigs  had  promised  to  carry  into  effect. 

Li  the  new  alliance  there  was,  however,  no  bhnd  adhe- 
sion, as  is  shown  in  his  support  of  that  of  his  sons  to  Lord 
George  Bentinck's  motion  by  his  letter  of  February  13, 
1847. 

Pigot,  whose  '  very  great  legal  knowledge  '  O'Connell 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  Lord  Duncannon  m  September 
1834,  became  at  last  Attorney-General,  but  was  displaced 
by  the  change  of  Government  in  1841.  On  the  return  of 
the  ^liigs  to  power,  five  years  later,  Pigot's  claims  were 
overlooked  in  favour  of  Pdchard  Moore  and  J.  H.  Monahan, 
the  first  as  Attorney,  the  second  as  Sohcitor  General,  but, 
thanks  to  O'Connell,  Pigot  soon  after  was  appointed  Chief 
Baron  on  Maziere  Brady  vacating  the  Exchequer  for  the 
Woolsack. 

The  first  ghmpse  of  the  new  Whig  alHance,  though  a 
hazy  one,  is  obtained  from  a  note  of  John  O'Connell  to 
Pigot,  dated  June  29,  1846.  In  this  letter  the  imposingly 
draped  figure  of  an  approaching  Lord  Chief  Baron  is 
foreshadowed. 

'  My  father  is  very  anxious  to  see  you  m  order  to  tell 
you  something  that  may,  possibly,  be  of  importance.  Will 
you  be  at  the  House  at  four  o'clock,  or,  at  all  events,  imme- 
diately after  Peel  has  made  his  statement  ?  '  The  letter 
playfuUy  concludes :  '  With  much  respect,  my  L.C.B.,  ever 
faithfully  yours,  John  O'Connell.' 

The  original  of  the  following  letter  was  probably  sent  to 
Downing  Street,  for  a  co^^y  of  it,  entirely  in  Pigot's  auto- 
graph, is  preserved  among  the  papers  of  the  latter.  Appended 

-  An  influential  popular  leader,  ment  which  the  Whigs  were  willing 

the  late  Isaac  Butt,  mentions   that  to  concede.     '  Whether  any  negotia- 

John     Hatchel,      who     soon     after  tions  were  opened  with  Mr.  O'Con- 

became   Attorney-General,    was   de-  nell,' adds  Butt,  '  or  if  so,  how  or  in 

puted    by   the    Whigs    in    1846    to  what    manner    they   were    met,  no 

sound  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  information   yet   before   the   public 

leading  members  of  the  Eepeal  Asso-  tells  us.'    (See  Cusack's  0^ Council, 

elation  as  regards  a  Federal  Parlia-  p.  702.) 
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to  it  is  a  memorandum  by  Pigot  regarding  O'Connell's  allu- 
sion to  the  appointment  of  Eediugton  as  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  Pigot  says  that  O'Connell  assumes  it  was  entirely 
his  (Pigot's)  doing.  '  I  merely  stated,'  writes  Pigot,  '  that  I 
looked  with  deep  anxiety  for  the  manner  in  which  Eeding- 
ton's  appointment  \Tould  he  received,  as  I  took  my  share  of 
responsibihty  towards  its  accomplishment.  I  stated  that 
it  must,  however,  he  done,  for  that  he  never  soUcited  it,  and 
that  the  Government  acted  principally  on  the  pubHc 
grounds  on  which  the  matter  was  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration.' 

To  the  Right  Hon.  D.  E.  Pigot,  M.P. 

Merrion  Square,  Dublin :  8th  July,  1846. 

My  dear  Pigot, — I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so 
dehghted  as  at  receiving  the  intelhgence  of  the  O'Conor 
Don's  being  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasm-y.^  He  is  a 
most  able,  intelligent,  and  in  every  respect  estimable  man. 
I  have  the  sincerest  regard  and  respect  for  him. 

With  respect  to  Piedington  ^  you  did  wisely  and  well  to 
obtain  his  appointment.  It  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  most 
excellent  apx^ointment.  It  will  cause  me  some  awkward- 
ness ;  and  as  we  are  not  on  speaking  terms,  I  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  saying  anything  confidential  to  him.  Yet  that 
is  an  awkwardness  I  must  get  over. 

But  there  is  another  thing  that  fiUs  me  with  no  smaU 
alarm.    You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  was  a  minority 

^  It    will    be    remembered    that  with   eomplimentaiy  remarks,   £10 

O'Conor  Don  and  O'Connell  worked  for  O'Connell's  'Precursor  Society.' 

shoulder  to  shoulder  iu  the  earlier  The  arrest  of  Smith  O'Brien  in  1848, 

struggle  for  Emancipation.  with  the  seizure  and  examination  of 

*  Mr.    (afterwards  Sir)   Thomas  his  valise   and   the   use  of  private 

Nicholas    Eedington     had    become  letters   compromising   Gavan  Duffy 

member  for  Dundalk  in  1837,  and  and  others  ia  the  State  prosecutions 

continued  to  represent  the  borough  that  followed,  exposed  Sir  T.  Eeding- 

until    his    appointment    to    Dublin  ton  to  much  impopularity,  and  caused 

Castle  in  1816.    The  Under  Secretary  him  to  be  styled  by  national  orators 

is  practically  the  Government  of  Ire-  '  The  Knight  of  the  Carpet  Bag.'    He 

land,  and   Eedington   was  the  first  was  also  criticised  for  continuing  to 

Cathohc  entrusted  with   its   duties.  hold  office  under  Lord  John  EusseU 

Eedington  had  been  long  regarded  as  after  the  Ecclesiastical   Titles  BUI 

an   OConnellite;    and    the   DubUn  had   been   brought   forward   by  his 

newspapers  of  October  16, 1838,  con-  chief, 
tain   a  letter  from   him   enclosing. 
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amongst  the  Catholic  Bishops  wilHng  to  work  with  the  late 
administration,  whilst  the  great  majority  of  the  Prelates 
were  decidedly  of  an  ojjposite  way  of  thinking.  The  Peel 
Ministry  flattered  themselves,  not  entu'ely  without  reason, 
that  they  had  a  party  in  the  Irish  Episcopacy.  Now  Pieding- 
ton  must  necessarily  lean  in  favour  of  those  who  were  con- 
sidered *  the  party,'  and  distinctly  against  the  wishes  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Bishops.  I  say  necessarily,  because 
his  main  reliance  for  being  returned  for  Dundalk  depends 
on  the  assistance  of  the  Primate,^  aided,  to  be  sure,  against 
my  son,^  by  the  great  patronage  of  his  office. 

With  respect  to  Clonmel,^  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
do  anything  for  Moore.  It  is  true  I  have  been  working  in 
an  under  channel  for  Monahan,  who  may  still  have  some 
chance,  but  I  confess  I  have  not  much  heart  in  the  matter. 
But  we  shall  see.  I  own  I  am  a  little  fretted  at  the  unex- 
pected obstacle  in  Dundalk  to  my  son's  return. 

You  will,  of  course,  think   me  selfish,  but  Eedington 


*  Dr.  Kennedy,  Bishop  of  Killa- 
loe,  was  the  ablest  man  in  this 
'party,'  which  included  also  the 
Primate,  Dr.  Crolly.  They  strongly 
supported  Peel  on  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges and  the  Endowment  of  May- 
nooth  questions.  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  a 
private  letter  to  Smith  O'Brien  at 
this  time,  complains  that  O'Connell 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
T^Tiigs.  Dr.  Crolly  died,  and  was 
succeeded  as  Primate  by  Dr.  Paul 
CuUen,  who,  in  1850,  presided  at 
the  Synod  of  Thurles,  held  for  dis- 
cussing and  deciding  various  points 
of  local  discipline.  Dr.  Kennedy 
was  a  powerful  orator,  and  when 
speaking  in  support  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  Dr.  Cullen  requested  him  to 
resume  his  seat.  '  By  what  right 
does  your  Grace  tell  me  to  sit  down  ? ' 
demanded  the  Bishop.  'By  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  See,  of  which  I  am 
the  apostolic  delegate,'  replied  Dr. 
Cullen.  Dr.  Kennedy  seemed  trans- 
fixed. '  I  bow  to  that,'  he  said,  '  but 
not  to  you.' 

The  Most  Eev.  W.  Crolly,  E.  C. 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  raised 


to  that  see  in  the  year  1835.  Partly 
educated  in  a  Unitarian  school,  the 
archbishop  ever  proved  himself  most 
tolerant,  and  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  National  Education  and  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  He  died  AprU  6, 
1849. 

®  Eedington  was  succeeded  by 
Daniel  O'Connell,  jun.,  who  held  the 
seat  until  the  General  Election  of 
1847,  when  W.  Torrens  MacCuUagh 
took  his  place. 

'  Eight  Hon.  D.  E.  Pigot  repre- 
sented Clonmel  from  1839  until  his 
appointment  at  this  time  as  Chief 
Baron.  Pigot  was  succeeded  by  the 
Hon.  Cecil  Lawless,  son  of  Lord 
Cloncurry.  In  the  following  year 
Lawless  was  re-elected,  defeating 
James  Henry  Monahan.  Monahan 
became  Attorney-General,  prosecuted 
Smith  O'Brien  and  his  colleagues  to 
conviction,  and  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  on  the  death  of  Doherty  in 
1850.  For  some  amusing  incidents 
connected  with  one  of  Monahan's 
elections,  see  Life  of  Father  Tom 
Burke,  i.  p.  73. 
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set  the  Eepealers  at  defiance,  and  I  have  difficulties  enough 
to  encounter  to  keep  the  Eepeal  party  within  bounds,  with- 
out having  those  difficulties  augmented,  even  in  my  domestic 
circle. 

There  is  only  one  thing  certain  :  that  we  must  make  the 
best  of  things  as  they  are ;  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  stifled  all  opposition  to  Shell  in  Dungarvan.^  The 
election  will  not  cost  him  a  shilling,  and  that  is  what  he 
hkes — among  other  things.  I  am  also  very  glad  to  find 
that  Wyse  is  in  office  again.  He  is  personally  popular, 
while  O'FerralP  is  not,  though  a  very  good  man,  and 
most  suited  for  office. 

There  are  details  which  will  contribute  much  to  the 
popularity  of  the  new  Government.  I  mean  the  appoint- 
ment, under  the  Castle,  of  tradesmen,  &c.  Hitherto  they 
have  been,  almost  uniformly,  violent  Orangemen  who  have 
got  those  appointments.  These  things  ma}'  be  thought 
trivial ;  they  are  not  so ;  they  go  much  farther,  sink  more 
deeply,  than  you  imagine.  Then  it  may  be  said  to  be 
liberality  to  leave  these  persons  in  their  present  situations. 
It  is  a  kind  of  liberalitj^  that  has  never  been  exercised 
towards  the  Catholic  tradesmen ;  and,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity arose,  there  never  was  a  more  bitter  selccter  of 
Orangeists  than  that  miserable  Lord  Heytesbmy.^ 

I  do  implore  of  you,  have  this  matter  recommended  in 
the  proper  quarter,  whatever  it  be,  and  do  have  it  attended 
to  promptly  and  distinctly. — Believe  me  to  be,  with  great 
truth. 

Yours,  &c.  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 


^  Dungarvan  -was   a  EejDeal   bo-  oppose  Shell's  re-election, 
rough.  The  original  cause  of  the  split  The  Master  of  the  Mint,  who '  did 

between  Young  and  Old  Ireland  was  not  like  to  lose  a  shilling,'  was  run 

because  O'Connell  expressed  himself  very  close  In  1847  by  John  Francis 

satisfied  that  Shell,  a  Whig  minis-  Maguire. 

ter,  should  remain  in  possession  of  ^  Eight Honom-ableElchard More 

the  seat.     The  first  public  revelation  O'Ferrall. 

of  the  new  WTiig  alliance  was  O'Con-  '  Baron     Heytesbury    ruled    as 

nell's    expressed    intention    not   to  Viceroy  from  July  1844  to  July  1846. 
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To  the  Eight  Hon.  D.  R.  Pigot,  M.P. 

Merrion  Square  :  July  12,  1846. 

My  dear  Pigot, — How  could  you  imagine  that  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  suppose  you  would  do  anything  designedly 
intended  to  counteract  the  interests  of  any  member  of  my 
family  ?  I  have  too  long  experienced  your  affectionate  friend- 
ship to  entertain  a  doubt  of  it,  and,  believe  me,  that  senti- 
ment is  perfectly  reciprocal.  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  you 
Chief  Baron.'^  If  you  are  not  so  very  soon,  I  shall  meet  you 
in  London  before  the  end  of  the  present  week. 

[The  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy  as  Master  in 
Chancery  in  succession  to  Mr.  Goould  is  here  urged.']  I  think 
a  Catholic  ought  to  get  it,  and  he  is  as  suitable  a  man  as 
could  possibly  be. 

His  appointment  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  that 
very  class  which  the  Government  ought  to  wish  to  oblige. 
If  Brady  were  communicated  with  upon  the  subject  he 
would,  I  know,  do  whatever  is  right.  I  leave  the  matter, 
therefore,  in  your  hands. ^ 

I  am  getting  on  tolerably  well ;  able,  I  thmk,  to  give 
some  effectual  assistance  to  the  cause,  but  something  must 
be  done  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
people  during  the  present  session.  You  see  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  the  question  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
abeyance,  but  then  something  must  be  done  respecting 
education,  and  touching  the  '  Infidel '  Colleges,  before 
Parliament  rises.  You  have  a  sketch  of  my  measures  in 
the  newspapers,  so  I  shall  say  no  more  until  we  meet. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 


-  Pigot  will  long  be  remembered  forget   that   Murphy's    father   gave 

as   certainly  the   most   painstaking  £300  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the 

judge   of    whom   the    Bar   had   ex-  Clare  Election  in  1828 — the  turning- 

perience.  point    of     the     Catholic     question. 

^  See  letter  of  May  16, 1830,  and  O'Connell  had  been  always  a  most 

note.     O'Connell    claimed  and    ob-  kind-hearted  man,  and  he  was  not 

tained  the  favour  as  father  of   the  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  now  of 

Catholic  Bar.     Master  Murphy  died  gratifying  generous  instincts. 
in  June    1878.     O'Connell   did   not 
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The  late  Mr.  Fagan,  M.P.,^  states  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  post  given  to  Charles  O'Connell/  the  Liberator  never 
asked  a  personal  favour  from  the  Government.  'The ap- 
pointment of  his  son  Morgan  to  the  office  of  Kegistrar,'  adds 
Fagan,  '  has  been  held  out  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 
Now  the  facts  are  these  : — The  appointment  was  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Attorney-General ;  that  office  was  held 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Pigot,  afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer.  O'Connell  asked  the  aj)pointment  for  Mr.  Sterne 
Harte,  a  Protestant.  Pigot  peremptorily  refused  him,  to 
O'Connell's  great  mortification,  and  for  three  weeks  there 
was  a  coolness  between  them.  O'Connell  had  great  influence 
with  Lord  MorjDeth.  He  went  to  his  lordship  on  behalf 
of  Harte,*^  but  he  told  him  he  could  not  interfere  with 
the  Attorney-General's  recommendation,  which,  to  Mr. 
O'Connell's  astonishment,  w^as  no  other  than  his  own  son 
Morgan.  Thus  the  only  place,  with  the  exception  of  the 
appointment  of  Charles  O'Connell,  that  any  of  his  family 
ever  got  was  given  against  his  will,  and  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  solicitation  on  behalf  of  another.' 

The  allusion  to  Lord  Morpeth,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  shows  that  the  above  incident  belongs  to  the  year 
1839,  when  Morgan  O'Connell  became  Assistant  Registrar 
of  Deeds,  an  office  worth  £600  a  year.  Most  readers  assumed 
that  the  anecdote  concerned  his  accession  in  1846  to  the 
head  of  that  department,  worth  £1,200  a  year,  but  how  the 
latter  appointment  came  about  the  following  letter  shows  : — 

To  the  Right  Hon.  D.  R.  Pigot,  M.P. 

Dublin  :  August  4,  1846. 

My  dear  Pigot, — I  did  not  distinctly  understand  the 
motives  for  submitting  to  you  a  clause  in  the  Exchequer 
Bill — I  believe  it  is  now  pending — to  secure  the  full  amount 
of  the  salaries  and  retiring  pensions,  present  and  future,  of 
the  officers  of  the  Registry  Office.     The  fact  is  that  Mr. 

■•  Life   of  Daniel  O'Connell  [to  The   post  is  in   the   gift  of  the 

1837],  vide  vol.  ii.  p.  319-20.  Prime  Minister. 

^  O'Connell  in  1846  suggested  to  '^  Sterne   Harte  was   one  of   the 

his  old  friend  Lord  Bessborough  the  friends  who  stood  beside  him  during 

names  of    his    son-in-law,   Charles  the   duel  with   D'Esterre,  and    the 

O'Connell,  and    the    Hon.    Martin  pistols  used  on  the  occasion  formed 

Ffrench  as  suitable  iDersons   to   fill  a   prominent    object    among    other 

the  post  of  resident  magistrate,  and  curiosities  displayed  at  his  house  in 

both  men  were  duly  appointed.  Fitzwilliam  Square. 
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Moore,  who  lias  been  no  less  than  forty-eight  years  at  the 
head  of  the  office,  seems  much  disposed  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  ease  and  a  more  southern  climate.  I  think 
he  is  quite  ready  to  resign  if  the  pension  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  were  secured  to  him.  He  appears  to  thmk  that, 
on  fulfilling  his  fiftieth  year,  he  is  entitled  to  retire  on  his 
full  salary,  and  if  he  were  allowed  to  retire  now  he  would 
consent  to  a  rebate  of  his  pension  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
two  years  which  are  wanting  to  make  up  his  fifty  years' 
service. 

He  very  generously  stipulates,  or,  at  least,  expresses  a 
strong  wish,  that  the  promotion  should  go  on  in  the  office ; 
that  is,  that  my  son  Morgan  should  get  the  step  created  by 
his  retirement,  he  being  now  for  some  years  First  Assistant 
Eegistrar,  and  that  the  Second  Assistant  Eegistrar,  Glascock, 
should  be  appointed  to  Morgan's  place;  that  the  First 
Clerk,  Chapman,  a  most  excellent  officer,  who  has  been  in 
the  office  very  many  years,  should  succeed  Glascock. 

Will  you,  my  dear  Pigot,  consider  the  matter,  and  see 
whether  it  can  be  so  arranged.  If  you  think  it  has  the 
least  appearance  of  a  job  I  do  not  press  it  in  the  slightest 
degree.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  to  allow 
an  officer  of  forty-eight  years'  service  to  retire  without  per- 
sonal loss. 

Whatever  you  decide  upon  the  subject  I  am  quite  sure 
you  will  decide  aright. 

Look  to  the  papers  that  I  gave  you,  and  to  the  contents 
of  this  letter,  and  determine  accordingly,  as  your  conscience 
and  just  delicacy  require. 

Believe  me  always,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  Repeal  year  Peel  had  in- 
troduced a  measure  of  repression  called  '  The  Arms  Bill,' 
and  now  Lord  John  Russell  sought  to  renew  it.  Among 
O'Connell's  letters  of  this  time  are  some  hurried  lines  to 
Pigot  begging  him  '  for  Heaven's  sake  get  rid  of  the  Arms 
Bill,  or  mitigate  it  exceedingly.' 

Later  on  he  renews  the  appeal. 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  D.  E.  Pigot,  M.P. 

Merrion  Square,  Dublin  :  13th  August,  1846. 

Mj  dear  Pigot, — If  possible — if  possible,  get  rid  of  the 
Arms  Bill.  The  Conservatives  all  admit  that  the  Bill  has 
been  a  failure ;  they  cannot  complam  of  your  abandoning  it. 

It  gives  an  irritating  topic  to  your  enemies  in  this  city, 
and  in  the  country  generally.  If  possible,  get  rid  of  it.  At 
all  events,  get  rid  of  as  much  as  you  can  of  it,  esj)ecially 
the  branding,'' 

You  cannot  conceive  how  fretful  people  are  here  at  the 
smallness  of  any  reUef  this  session.  I  am  doing  the  best 
I  can  for  you,  but  I  cannot  perform  miracles. 

There  is  Famine  imminent ;  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  of  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop.  The  feeding  of 
the  people  must  be  provided  for  by  the  Government,  7io 
matter  at  what  cost,  and  without  delay. 

Yours  most  smcerely, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  D.  R.  Pigot,  M.P. 

14th  August,  1846. 
My  dear  Pigot, — I  am  ashamed  at  being  so  troublesome 
to  you,  but  we  are  lost  in  astonishment  that  not  one  of  the 
Eepeal  Magistrates  has  yet  been  reinstated.^  If  once  the 
favorable  opinion  held  of  the  present  Government  goes 
down  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  raise  it  again. 

'  All  firearms  belonging  to  private  had  angrily  seceded  from  O'Connell. 
persons  were  to  be  heavily  branded  Two  other  gentlemen,  also  secession- 
with  a  number  and  letter.  ists,  had  been  recommended  for  the 
^  This  hint  told.  All  the  magis-  Commission  of  the  Peace — Dr.Caueof 
trates  who  had  been  dismissed  by  Kilkenny,  and  Dr.  Geary  of  Limerick 
Sugden,  together  with  those  who  — but  neither  was  appointed.  The 
resigned  in  pique,  were  now  restored.  Chancellor,  on  being  memorialised, 
One  exception  was  indeed  made —  replied  that  it  was  not  usual  to  make 
Smith  O'Brien  ;  but  the  justices  of  justices  of  practising  physicians,  but 
Limerick  having  specially  protested  the  Medical  Society  interposed  and 
against  the  omission,  his  name  was  denied  the  existence  of  any  such 
added  to  their  list.  usage.  (See  O'Connell's  Correspond- 
How  completely  the  Government  ence  with  Sugden  in  1843,  pp.  304 
wished  to  please  O'Connell  this  act  et  seq  ante.) 
showed.     O'Brien,  a  month  before. 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  D.  B.  Pigot,  M.P. 

Merrion  Square,  Dublin  :  15th  August,  1846. 

My  dear  Pigot, — I  send  you  a  memorial  of  the  Clerks 
in  the  late  Six  Clerks  Office,^  and  pray  your  particular 
attention  to  have  the  matter  arranged  for  them  consistently 
with  justice  and,  if  possible,  with  generosity. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Daniel  O'Connbll. 

To  Charles  Bianconi,  Mayor  of  Clonmel. 
(Confidential.)  Merrion  Sqe. :  1st  Sept.  1846. 

My  dear  Friend, — Are  you  humbugging  about  standing 
for  Clonmel  ?  You  are  quite  aware  that  you  are  not  eligible, 
and  that  you  could  not  continue  to  sit.  You  are  also  aware 
that  there  is  no  man  living  I  would  be  more  anxious  to  serve 
and  oblige  than  yourself,  and  if  you  were  capable  of  sitting  for 
Clonmel  it  would  delight  me  to  have  you  returned  ;  but,  I 
repeat,  my  opinion  in  point  of  law  is  that  you  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  seat  without  the  expense  of  a  petition,  but  on  a  mere 
motion,  and  at  any  time  after  you  have  once  taken  the  seat. 
I  have  a  notion,  too,  that  you  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  £500  for  each  day  you  sat  in  the  House.  I  do  not  say 
this  positively,  because  I  have  not  had  time  fully  to  investi- 
gate the  law.  If  you  are  serious  as  to  standing  for  Clonmel 
consult  some  eminent  counsel  before  you  do  anything. 
What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  we  should  be  laughed  at  if  you 
were  returned.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  entreat  of  you  to 
give  up  the  idea  if  you  seriously  entertain  it.  But  at  all 
events,  and  in  every  event,  believe  me  to  be  your  attached 

Friend, 

Daniel  O'Connell.' 

The  potato  crop,  the  staple  food  of  Ireland,  had  now 
completely  failed.  Starvation  stared  the  people  in  the 
face,  and  O'Connell  sought  to  avert  its  terrors  by  obtaining 
some  employment  for  them  in  the  shape  of  public  works. 

8  '  The  Six  Clerks '  constituted  a      Masters.' 
department  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  •  Life  of  C.  Bianconi. 

and  were  next  in  authority  to  '  The 
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To  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.'^ 

Darrynane  Abbey,  Cahirciveen  :  29  September,  1846. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  I  must  trespass  upon 
your  all-absorbed  time  by  a  local  complaint.  It  relates  to 
the  Barony  of  Iveragh  in  this  County  of  Kerry.  The  Pre- 
sentment Session  was  held  at  Cahirciveen  for  that  barony 
on  Friday,  the  18th  instant.  We  cheerfully  voted  in  pre- 
sentments twenty-one  thousand  pounds,  besides  makmg 
arrangements  for  four  or  five  thousands  more  under  the 
Dramage  Act. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  anything  further  about  the 
Dramage  Act. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  presentments,  my  complaint  is 
this — that  ten  days  elapsed  since  the  presentments  were 
made  and  fated,  and  yet  not  a  single  labourer  has  been 
taken  into  employment.  This  has  caused  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment, and  if  there  be  fault  anj^where  in  the  delay 
it  is  not  a  slight  one.  Can  I  implore  of  you  to  take  the 
trouble  of  getting  the  matter  remedied,  and  to  insist  that 
the  people  should  be  set  to  work  as  speedily  as  possible  ? 
There  never  was  anything  so  true,  at  present,  as  the  pro- 
verb that  '  Delays  are  dangerous.' 

Another  complaint  is — that  the  Government  store  of 
provisions  for  the  Barony  of  Iveragh  is  said  to  be  fixed  at 
Dingle.  It  really  might  be  as  well,  for  this  barony,  not  to 
have  a  Government  store  at  all.  And  this  complaint  is  the 
more  violent  because  of  our  excellent  harbour,  which  affords 
the  greatest  facility  for  large  vessels  to  bring  a  sufficiency 
of  food  to  the  very  midst  of  our  population.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  only  suitable 
place  for  a  Government  store  of  provisions  for  the  Barony 
of  Iveragh  is  on  Valentia  Harbour. 

I  respectfully  implore  of  you  to  have  this  matter 
attended  to.     A  group  of  the  people  have  come  to  me  this 

-  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Labou-  Under  Secretary  for  the   Colonies, 

chere,   previously  Lord  of   the  Ad-  now  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Secre- 

miralty,  President  of  the  Board  of  tary  for  Ireland. 
Trade,    Master   of    the    Mint,    and 

VOL.    II.  C  C 
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very  day  pressing  these  matters.  I  contented  them  for  the 
present  by  teUing  them  that  I  should  write  to  the  Govern- 
ment this  very  day. 

It  is  not  a  Httle  important  that  they  should  not  be 
disappointed  of  the  hopes  I  held  out ;  and  I  do  not  fear  it, 
as  I  know  full  well  how  unaffectedly  anxious  you  are  to  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  mitigate  the  misery  of  the 

people. 

To  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Darrynane  Abbey,  Cahirciveen  :  4tli  October,  1846. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter 
of  the  2nd  instant,  and  beg  to  return  my  most  grateful 
thanks  for  your  prompt  attention. 

I  should  not  be  as  pressing  as  I  am  but  that  the 
Government  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  terri- 
fied by  the  actual  state  of  the  country  with  respect  to  food. 

For  my  part,  I,  who  on  the  spot  see  the  w^orking  of 
starvation,  cannot  express  sufficiently  my  agony  and  anxiety 
until  the  people  are  set  to  work.  You  may  judge,  then,  of 
the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  find,  on  reading  your  letter, 
that  the  people  were  to  be  employed  in  the  district  of 
Iveragh  forthtcith. 

I,  of  course,  make  no  boast  of  it,  but  if  I  had  not  been 
laere  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  we  should  have  had  an 
outbreak  before  now.  The  miserable  tenants  of  an  absentee 
landlord  had  actually  commenced  assembling,  when  they 
were  fortunately  prevented  from  proceedmg  to  any  violence. 

I  think  we  have  reason  to  complain  bitterly  of  the 
Eoard  of  Works  not  having  an  officer  of  their  own  at  each 
presentment  session  for  each  barony  so  as  to  set  the  works 
agoing  at  once.  In  this  county  they  have  employed  the 
county  surveyor — a  very  excellent  and  able  man,  who  does 
his  own  duty  admirably — no  one  can  do  such  duty  better ; 
but  he  cannot  multiply  himself  eightfold,  and  therefore 
the  want  of  promptitude  in  commencing  employment  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  Board  of  Works.  But  I  take  it 
for  granted,  from  your  letter,  that,  as  far  as  the  Barony  of 
Iveragh  is  concerned,  all  will  be  immediately  set  right. 
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Will  you  pardon  me  for  being  so  troublesome  ?  but  I 
cannot  conclude  without  suggesting  my  firm  conviction 
that  a  sum  of  not  less  than  one  million  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately placed  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
employ  at  his  discretion.  It  can  never  do  to  be  consulting 
the  British  Ministry  in  England  upon  every  occurring  and 
increasing  emergency.  That  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
have  the  means,  on  his  own  responsibility,  of  applying 
effectual  relief  in  any  volcanic  district.  .  .  . 
[Remainder  lost.] 

His  old  correspondent  Lord  Duncannon  held  the  Vice- 
regal rems  as  Earl  of  Bessborough,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  appointment  was  made  in  compliment  to 
O'Connell. 

To  Daniel  O'Connell. 

Viceregal  Lodge :  Oct.  6th. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  only  time  to  say  that  I  have  taken 
upon  myself  the  responsibility — and  a  very  heavy  one  it  is 
— of  allowing  useful,  profitable,  and  reproductive  works  to 
be  presented  at  Baronial  Sessions,  and  also  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Drainage  Act. 

Some  such  thing  as  this  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
carrying  the  country  through  this  difficulty,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  gentlemen  will  support  me  by  giving  employment 
to  those  that  require  it,  and  that  the  poorer  classes  will 
be  satisfied  with  my  doing  all  that  I  can  in  the  present 
emergency.  I  hope  the  du'ections  for  this  purpose  will  be 
in  print  to-night,  but  at  all  events  I  was  anxious  that  you 
should  know  the  step  that  I  had  taken. — Believe  me,  my 
dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Bessboeough. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Darrynane  Abbey,  Cahirciveen :  5th  Oct.  46. 

My  dear  Friend, — It  would  be  the  absurdest  of  all 
absurd  thmgs  to  think  of  a  tribute  in  such  times  as  these. 

c  c  2 
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They  are  indeed  more  awful  than  you  have  any  notion  of. 
All  our  thoughts  are  engrossed  with  the  two  topics — endea- 
vouring to  keep  the  people  from  outbreaks,  and  endeavour- 
mg  to  get  food  for  them.  I  tell  you  danger  is  m  our  path. 
May  the  great  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  mitigate  the 
calamity  and  avert  the  danger  ! 

To  Michael  LichciUJ 
Darrynane  Abbey,  Caliirciveen :  Thursday,  15  Oct.  1846. 

My  dear  Sh% — You  really  mistake  my  position  entirely. 
There  is  nothing  so  impossible  as  that  I  should  comply 
with  your  request  to  procure  you  '  some  situation.'  The 
cause  simply  and  singly  is  this,  that  it  is  utterly  out  of  my 
power  to  do  so.  It  is  a  species  of  application  that,  if  I  did 
make,  would  be  totally  disregarded. 

Any  person  who  seeks  what  is  called  a  situation  under 
Government  could  not  be  listened  to  unless  he  was  able  to 
point  out  some  specific  office  for  which  the  nature  of  his 
claims  could  be  investigated  and  his  fitness  tested.  Unless 
he  is  able  himself  to  point  out  some  such  office,  there  is 
nobody  else  who  can  possibly  do  it  for  him.  The  mode 
of  application,  as  far  as  I  understood,  is  by  memorial  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  stating  the  office  and  qualifications 
for  it. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  unwUling  to  serve  you.  On 
the  contrary,  I  know  enough,  quite  enough,  of  you  to  be 
extremely  anxious  to  do  3'ou  a  service  if  I  possibly  could  ; 
and  to  shew  you  my  readiness  to  be  of  use  to  you,  if  you 
will  follow  the  usual  course  of  memorialising  for  any  office, 
I  will  readily  back  it  with  the  strongest  attestation  in  my 
power.  You  would  then  perceive  by  the  result  how  little  it 
is  in  my  power  to  influence  the  Government ;  yet  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  accuracy  of  the  melancholy  detail  you 
give  of  your  present  circumstances. 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

3  Probably  a  son  of  the  gentle-  in  the  affair  with  Peel  (see  vol.  i. 
man  -who  acted  as  O'Connell's  friend       p.  42.) 
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To  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.* 

Darrynane  Abbey,  Cahirciveen  :  19  October,  1846. 

My  dear  Hawes, — This  letter  will  be  handed  to  you  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Gambia,  Eichard  Graves  MacDonnell, 
who  is  returned  from  Gambia  on  leave  of  absence.  He  has 
served  three  years  and  a  half,  equal  to  a  half  century  in 
our  chmate.  He  has  had  the  fever  over  and  over  again. 
At  length  he  has  got  leave  of  absence  in  the  usual  course  ; 
but,  unhapiDily,  his  passage  home  was  so  exceedingly 
tedious  that  it  has  cut  up  his  vacation  most  sadly. 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  talent,  considerable  energy 
and  perseverance  ;  but,  alas  !  the  prospect  of  returning  so 
soon  to  Gambia  is  fearful,  esi)ecially  to  his  family  and 
fi'iends. 

He  is  the  son  of  an  old  circuit  companion  of  mine,  a 
most  particular  friend,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable 
gentlemen  in  the  community.  The  father  has  been  for 
several  years  past  a  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,'  having  never  mitigated  the  kindness  of  his  friend- 
ship for  me,  though  he  says  he  knows  he  has  two  faults 
in  my  eyes — first,  that  he  is  a  Protestant  Parson,  and, 
secondly,  that  he  is  a  wicked  anti-Eepealer.  You  will  not 
find  fault  with  him  on  either  ground,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  esteem  him  the  less  for  the  one  or  the  other,  knowing, 
as  I  do,  that  he  is  a  high-mmded  gentleman. 

You  may  perceive,  from  the  warmth  with  which  I  write, 
my  most  sincere  anxiety  to  be  of  service  to  this  young 
gentleman.  He  wants  to  have  his  leave  of  absence  as 
much  extended  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  he  wants  to  have  a 
year  of  his  time  cut  ofi'  m  the  Gambia,  or  to  be  removed  to 
a  situation  less  pestiferous,  though  not  more  emolumentary. 

*  Sir    Benjamin    Hawes,  K.C.B.  present  writer,  '  and  O'Connell  never 

Born   1797  ;    died   1862.     M.P.  for  forgot  that  when  a  Fellow  of  T.C.D. 

Lambeth   from   1832   to  1847.     He  and  a  "  Protestant  Parson,"  he  had 

finally  filled  the  post  of  Permanent  signed    the    petition    for    Catholic 

Under-Secretary  for  War.  Emancipation  so  far  back  as  in  1813, 

^  Afterwards  Provost.     '  He  had  when  few  in  his  position  would  have 

a  great  admiration  for  O'ConneU,'  had  the  courage  to  do  so.' 
observes    his    son,   addressing    the 
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You  cannot  imagine  how  much  you  would  gratify  and 
deHght  me  if  you  could  assist  this  young  gentleman  in  his 
purposes.  It  will  be  conferring  a  great  personal  obligation 
upon  me. 

I  have,  &c.  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  family  of  Eichard  Graves  MacDonnell  were  not 
aware,  until  shown  this  letter,  that  O'Connell  had  exerted 
himself  thus  cordially  in  his  regard.  The  interposition  of 
so  influential  a  friend  had  due  weight  with  Lord  John 
Eussell.  Eichard  MacDonnell  did  not  return  to  the  Gambia 
till  July  1847,  and  then  as  Governor  instead  of  Chief 
Justice.  Here  he  remained  until  1852.  Sir  Eichard  Graves 
MacDonnell,  K.C.M.G.  and  C.B.,  afterwards  served  with 
distinction  as  governor  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  South 
Australia,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  National  party,  which  O'Connell  had  long  led,  was 
now  divided  by  a  sharp  schism.  Old  Ireland,  holding  the 
principles  of  moral  force,  remained  attached  to  O'Connell ; 
Young  Ireland,  led  by  Smith  O'Brien,  Meagher,  Mitchell, 
and  Duff}'',  weary  of  delay,  formed  the  Irish  Confederation, 
preached  the  doctrine  of  physical  force,  and  drifted  into 
revolution.  Two  or  three  priests  followed  O'Brien.  The 
Liberator  witnessed  the  disruption  with  feelings  akin  to 
Napoleon's  when  he  beheld  his  Old  Guard  give  wa}'. 
Various  efforts  were  made  by  the  veteran  leader  to  re-form 
their  ranks,  but  without  effect.  He  proposed  a  conference, 
and  that  his  friend  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  O'Hagan  should 
take  part  in  it.  O'Hagan  replied  in  complimentary  terms, 
but  added  that  his  opinions  on  the  question  of  Eepeal 
were  not  in  accordance  with  O'Connell's  or  with  those  of 
the  men  who  had  seceded  from  the  Association,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  consistently  intervene  to  help  in  making 
political  arrangements  which  might  involve  the  recognition 
of  principles  antagonistic  to  his  own.*^ 

*  O'Hagan,  in  an  oration  delivered  out  blood   or   crime,   leading   them 

long   afterwards,   said:    'O'Connell  safely  through  the  stormiest  agita- 

was  a  victorious  revolutionist,  who  tion  the  world  has  seen.' 
changed    a   people's   destiny   with- 
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To  Air.  (afterivards  Lord)  O'Hagan. 

Merrion  Square  :  9th  December,  1846. 

My  dear  O'Hagan, — I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
gratitude  for  3'our  kind  note  and  most  considerate  atten- 
tion. 

I  agree  entirely  with  your  view  of  your  position.  The 
conference  will  not  involve  you  in  any  political  arrange- 
ments whatsoever.  What  I  want  is  your  legal  assistance, 
that  which  you  would  not  refuse  to  a  total  stranger,  and 
which  I  am  convinced  you  will  not  refuse 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  split  between  Young  and  Old  Ireland  threatened 
daily  to  widen.  Smith  O'Brien  remained  in  suUen  retire- 
ment at  Cahirmoyle,  his  seat  in  a  remote  county,  and 
O'Connell's  chaplain  determined  to  proceed  thither  on  a 
mission  of  peace. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mileij. 

Merrion  Square  :  9th  Deer.  1846. 

My  beloved  and  dear  Friend, — I  beg  of  you  to  act  upon 
the  distinct  conviction  that  the  member  for  Kilkenny,^ 
entirely  concurs  with  me.  You  have,  therefore,  what  you 
require — his  entire  concurrence. 

With  respect  to  the  meeting  on  next  Monday,  have  no 
apprehension,  I  will  manage  that ;  to  that  I  pledge  myself 
to  you. 

If  you  have  to  mention  the  name  of  a  third  person  to 
Mr.  O'Brien,  you  may  name  Mr.  John  Dillon,  a  '  Young 
Irelander,'  ^  as  a  fit  person  to  be  present. 

With  the  sincerest  respect, 

Your  devoted, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'  His  son  John.  felt  bound  in  honour  to  follow  his 
*  John  Blake  Dillon,  a  man  of  attached  friend  Smith  O'Brien, 
high  culture  and  probity,  father  of  After  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
the  present  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  rection  he  escaped  on  board  an  emi- 
b.  1814,  d.  1866,  when  the  colleague  grant  ship  disguised  as  a  priest. 
of  Charles  Moore  in  the  representa-  For  some  years  he  practised  at  the 
tion  of  Tipperary.  In  1848,  though  New  York  courts,  and  in  1852  re- 
opposed  to  an  appeal   to   arms,  he  turned  to  Ireland. 
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To  Frederick  Win.  Conic  ay. 

Merrion  Square  :  10  December,  1846. 

My  dear  Conway, — I  cannot  allow  your  publication  ^  of 
this  date  to  pass  without  earnestly  entreating  of  you  to 
make  use  of  your  extensive  circulation  to  arouse  the  fears 
and  excite  the  attention  of  the  resident  landed  proprietors 
of  Ireland.  They  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
horrible  state  of  the  country. 

You  should  impress  upon  then-  minds  that  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  our  calamities.  Their  commence- 
ment is  full  of  horrors ;  and  the  worst  is,  that  every 
fact  proves  the  daily  augmentation  of  the  most  frightful 
evils. 

A  NATION,  it  is  starving.  If  there  be  any  exceptions, 
they  are  so  few  and  so  far  between  that  they  are  not  worth 
mentioning  or  being  noticed. 

I  repeat,  the  nation  is  starving,  and  to  the  all-prevalent 
famine  is  now  superadded  dysentery  and  typhus  in  their 
worst  shapes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  appalling  than  the  spread  of 
these  diseases.  The  typhus  is  setting  in  in  its  worst 
shape.  It  begins  with  total  prostration  of  strength,  and 
no  stimulants  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  rouse  the  latent 
energy  of  the  frame,  and  death  comes  on  with  the  greatest 
rapidity. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The 
famine  will  not  reach  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  but  the 
pestilence  assuredly  will.  Of  course  it  will  be  met  in 
those  houses  with  greater  strength  and  energy,  but  its 
ravages  may  be  still  frightful.  I  do  not  wish  to  create 
any  unnecessary  alarm,  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  that  if 
the  disease  progresses  no  class  will  be  safe  from  its  dire 
effects. 

Ever  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  account  fully  for  a  tone  of  hauteur  traceable  in  the 
following  letter   one  must  know  something  of  the  young 

*  The  Dublin  Evening  Post,  but  this  letter  does  not  appear  in  it. 
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man  who  had  addressed,  and  indeed  sHghtly  lectured, 
O'ConnelL  Su*  Gavan  Duffy,  the  leading  light  of  the  Young 
Ireland  party,  describes  him  as  a  vigorous  and  gifted  boy, 
who  had  not  reached  the  years  of  discretion.^  O'Connell 
died  soon  after  this  date,  and  the  influence  acquired  by 
Eeilly  during  the  secession  was  fast  ebbing.  '  I  am  power- 
less in  the  Council,'  he  writes  to  Duffy ;  '  I  have  neither  the 
manner,  nor  the  tact,  nor  the  power  of  speech,  to  change 
or  sway  a  man  on  it'  (p.  458).  Sir  Charles  supplements 
some  strictures  of  a  colleague,  Mr.  Wallis,  with  a  notice  of 
the  '  culpable  carelessness '  of  Eeilly,  and  that  '  he  had  not 
been  as  successful  in  the  Confederation  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  or  even  of  his  ambition,  for  he  was  vain  and  im- 
patient of  discipline,  and  O'Brien  and  other  seniors  could 
scarcely  tolerate  him.'  Duffy,  however,  makes  no  reference 
to  the  following  letter. 


To  T.  Decin  Reilhj. 

Merrion  Square,  Dublin  :  12tli  December,  1846. 

Sir, — I  return  you  the  resolutions  which  you  sent  me, 
unsought  for  on  my  part.  I  return  them  lest  by  retaining 
them  I  should  be  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  gross  in- 
accuracy they  exhibit  of  the  real  state  of  the  question 
touching  the  conference  proposed  by  me. 

In  one  of  these  resolutions  you  speak  as  of  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  any  legal  question  would  arise  at  the  con- 
ference. 

It  is,  perhaps,  my  duty — at  all  events  it  is  my  inclina- 
tion— to  inform  you  that  the  primary,  if  not  the  exclusive, 
object  of  the  proposed  conference  is  to  ascertain  and  define 
matters  of  law. 

In  truth,  the  affair  stands  thus : — 

First,  the  Eepeal  Association  is,  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt,  a  lawful  assembly,  not  impeachable  for  any  breach 
of  the  law.  My  proof  is  this.  The  Eepeal  Association  has 
stood  the  ordeal  of  the  State  Trial,  not  only  without  any 
prosecution,  but  without  any  officer  of  the  Crown,  or  any 

'  Four  Years  of  Irish  History,  by  Sir  C.  G,  Duffy,  p.  493. 
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one  of  the  Court,  intimating  against  it  the  slightest  charge 
of  illegality. 

The  Eepeal  Association  is  a  legal  body  because  it  dis- 
claims any  use  of  force  or  violence  to  achieve  the  Eepeal 
of  the  Union  Statute.  Because  it  disclaims  the  use  of  physical 
force  to  achieve  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  every  member  of 
the  Eepeal  Association  is  at  present  perfectly  safe  from  any 
prosecution. 

Would  the  members  be  equally  safe  if  it  were  to  admit 
any  intermixture  of  the  physical  force  principle  as  part  of 
the  means  for  obtaining  such  Eepeal  ? 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  members  would  not,^ 
in  such  a  case,  be  safe  from  a  well-founded  prosecution. 

I  take  these  propositions  to  be  clear  in  law : — First : 
That  any  assembly  admitting  any  species  of  physical  force 
as  part  of  its  means  of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  an  unlawful  assembly,  liable  to  be  dispersed  by 
any  magistrate,  and  its  members  punished  by  indictment. 

Secondly  :  That  any  such  assembly  is  not  only  unlaw- 
ful, but  that  any  acts  done  by  it  in  furtherance  of  its  objects 
constitute  a  treasonable  fact,  rendering  the  members  liable 
to  conviction  and  execution  for  treason. 

This  opinion,  in  point  of  law,  I  have  at  repeated  public 
meetings  proclaimed. 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  Association,  I  brought  down  the 
legal  authorities  and  quoted  them,  chapter  and  page. 

It  is  observable  that,  often  as  I  have  repeated  this  legal 
doctrine,  no  one  has  had  the  hardihood  to  deny  its  accuracy. 

It  follows,  if  I  be  right,  that  the  seceders  cannot  safely 
be  admitted  into  the  Eepeal  Association  unless  upon  the 
fullest  and  most  explicit  disclaimer  of  resorting  to  any 
physical  force  means  to  achieve  the  Eepeal  of  the  Union. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  receive  the  seceders  into  the 
Association  again  it  should  be  ascertained  whether,  bej^ond 
a  doubt,  I  am  right  in  point  of  law  or  not. 

At  former  periods  in  my  struggles  for  advancing  the 
popular  cause  my  judgment  in  matters  of  law  was  found 
eminently  useful,  and  my  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  law 
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was  trusted  to  with  implicit  confidence.  And  I  have  the 
comfort  to  know  that  such  confidence  was  never  regretted, 
nor  shown  by  any  fact  to  have  been  misplaced. 

Now  my  most  anxious  desire  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
perfect  conciliation  ;  or,  if  that  be  refused,  to  have  the 
universal  people  understand  who  it  is  to  whom  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  dissension  is  justly  attributable. 

I  stand  altogether  upon  the  law.  My  sole  difficulty  rests 
upon  the  legal  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  seceders. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  it  not  the  wise  course  to 
ascertain,  beyond  a  doubt,  what  the  law  is  upon  the  subject  ? 
If  the  law  will  admit  of  any  relaxation,  I  am  quite  ready — 
of  course  I  am — to  give  the  seceders  the  full  benefit  of  that 
relaxation.  I  repeat  the  question.  What  is  to  be  done? 
My  answer  is  ready,  and  I  propose  to  do  the  thing — that  is, 
to  hold  an  amicable  conference — to  ascertain,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  state  of  the  law. 

This  should  be  a  preliminary  inquiry.  It  would  be  idle 
to  talk  upon  the  terms  upon  which  the  seceders  should  be 
readmitted,  if  we  are  prevented  by  the  law  from  re- 
admitting them  except  at  the  peril  of  our  lives. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  thus  amicably,  the  law 
of  the  case  that  I  proposed  the  conference.  I  selected  the 
most  unexceptionable  persons  to  be  members  of  that  con- 
ference, including  even  myself,  for  I  named  before  me  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien.  I  also  selected  four  barristers — three  of 
them  more  eminently  successful  in  their  profession  than 
any  gentlemen  of  their  standing  in  the  British  dominions ; 
the  fourth  possessed  of  talents  equally  entitling  him  to  a 
success  which,  I  believe,  ought  not  to  be  far  distant.  The 
four  are  : — Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  Mr.  O'Hea,  Mr.  O'Hagan, 
and  Mr.  Dillon. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  man  will  be  found  to  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  their  conjoint  legal  opinion.  If  that  opinion 
be  identical  with  mine,  there  are  many  of  the  seceders  who 
will  acquiesce  and  submit  to  the  law,  and  join  the  Associa- 
tion once  more  in  its  struggles  for  Irish  nationality.  If  the 
law  be  declared  otherwise  than  I  think  it  is,  then  I  shall  at 
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once  acquiesce  and  admit  my  error.  But,  in  either  case,  no 
question  of  terms  can  arise  until  the  law  is  ascertained,  and 
fully  and  unequivocally  submitted  to.  There  can  be  no 
paltering  in  a  double  sense.  The  law  must  be  the  rule  of 
all  our  actions ;  nothing  else  would  be  just,  nothing  else 
would  be  wise,  nothing  else  would  be  safe. 

The  conference  cannot  do  any  harm  ;  it  may,  and  must, 
I  think,  do  good.  It  will  show  that  I  am  ready  to  carry 
out  conciliation  to  the  full  extent  of  law.  It  will  also  show 
who  they  are  who  would  prevent  reconciliation ;  or,  at  all 
events,  not  avail  themselves  of  its  influence. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  met  with  a  spirit 
corresponding  to  my  own  in  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
dissension. 

A  most  respectable  clergyman,  of  the  mildest  concilia- 
tory demeanour  and  a  high  order  of  intellect — 

Such  men  as  he 
Give  grace  to  holy  ministry — 

took  the  trouble  of  going  down  to  the  County  Limerick  to 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  with  my  message  of  peace.  He  had, 
alas  !  his  journey  in  vain.  I  have  his  authority  for  saying 
that  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  decidedly  rejected  the  conference. - 
I  regret  it  extremely ;  but  it  makes  it  only  the  more 
imperative  duty  upon  me  to  redouble  my  exertions  for  the 
sole  remaining  object  of  my  political  life — the  Kepeal  of  the 
Union  Statute. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  William  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P. 

Men-ion  Square,  Dublin  :  17th  December,  1846. 

My  dear  Sir, —  ...  I  am  most  heartily  sorry  that 
you  think  it  right  to  decline  all  discussion  on  the  physical 
force  question,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  vital  point  upon 

-  O'Brien  in  a  subsequent  letter  averse  to  accommodation.'  For 
wrote :  '  I  am  not  aware  that  I  left  O'Connell's  i^rivate  opinion  of 
him  under  the  impression  that  I  was       O'Brien,  years  before,  see  p.  18-1  ante. 
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which  the  secession  commenced,  and  is  now  so  Hkely  to 
continue. 

Pardon  me  when  I  say  that  I  deem  it  a  sacred  duty 
solemnly  to  warn  you  against  making  light  of  this  physical 
force  question.  It  involves  your  personal  safety,  which,  I 
am  free  to  admit,  is  not  a  paramount  consideration  in  your 
mind  ;  but  it  also  involves  the  safety  of  others  engaged  in 
the  same  object  which  you  have  in  view.^  I  should  vote  for 
the  readmission  into  the  Association  of  very  many  of  the 
seceders  if  they  would  disavow  the  physical  force  principle  ; 
or  if,  without  that  disavowal,  the  Association  would  still  be 
a  legal  assembly.  I  say  emphatically  it  would  not ;  and 
it  was  to  ascertain  this  point,  and  this  alone,  that  I  proposed 
the  legal  conference  as  a  preliminary  step  to  a  complete 
conciliation. 

Forgive  me  for  pressing  this  topic  upon  your  attention. 
I  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  respect  and  courtesy,  whilst  I  bitterly 
deplore  that  you  should  not  consent  to  be  a  party  to  an 
amicable  ascertainment  of  the  effects,  in  point  of  law,  of 
any  admixture  of  the  physical  force  principle  with  the 
principles  and  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

I  do  not  presume  to  expect  to  make  any  impression  on 
your  mind  by  these  declarations  of  mine,  but  I  trust  you 
will  excuse  them  when  you  recollect  that  the  protection  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  from  any  well-founded 
prosecution  is  the  first  and  most  sacred  of  my  public  duties. 
I  can  never  be  a  party  to  any  species  of  arrangement  which 
does  not,  in  the  first  instance,  provide  for  the  due  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  for  the  entire  and  perfect  protection  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  from  any  legal  prosecution. 

You  will,  of  course,  perceive  that  your  refusal  to  hold 

^  In  July  1848,  Smith  O'Brien,  had  been  impressed  by  O'Connell's 

accompanied  by  Meagher  and  other  teaching.    The  dread   decree  of  the 

leading  members  of  the  Young  Ire-  court  was  commuted  to  transportation 

land  party,  appeared  in  arms  against  for  life,  and  in  1856  O'Brien  received 

the  Queen.   Nearly  all  were  arrested,  a  free  pardon.    O'Brien,  who  was  the 

tried  for  high  treason,  and  sentenced  brother    of    Lord    Inchiquin,    died 

to      death.         Mitchell,       noticing  June  16,  1864,   and   shortly  before 

O'Brien's    failure    in    rousing    the  that  event  he  told  Lady  Wilde  that 

people,  admits  how  completely  they  his  heart  was  broken. 
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the  conference  on  the  legal  question,  in  the  first  instance, 
precludes  me  from  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  any  amic- 
able adjustment.  Until  the  point  of  legality  be  decided,  no 
further  arrangement  is  possible. 

I  have,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Richard  Barrett. 

Merrion  Square  :  December  18,  1846. 

My  dear  Barrett, —  ...  Is  it  not  the  most  strange  of 
all  imaginable  strange  things  that  the  seceders  should  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  legal  basis  of  the  Association  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  settled,  even  in  the  most  amicable  way  ? 

Is  it  their  intention,  seriously,  to  leave  that  question  to 
be  settled  at  the  peril  of  our  liberty  and  lives  by  a  one-sided 
judge  and  a  shameless  jury  ?  or  any  judge  or  any  jury  ? 

Yours  always, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  Archbishop  MacHale. 

Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 

My  revered  Lord, — I  have  this  moment  received  the 
enclosed  private  note  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I  know 
that  no  secrecy  is  violated  in  allowing  you  to  read  it ; 
besides,  I  wish  that  you  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  how  promptly  his  Excellency  has  taken  up  your 
complaint. 

I  have  but  one  moment  to  write,  and  therefore  only 
request  of  your  Grace  to  return  me  the  enclosed  as  soon  as 
you  have  read  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  O'Connell. 

Viceregal  Lodge ;  Dec.  26. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  return  Dr.  MacHale's  letter,  and  I  have 
desired  that  Sir  John  Burke  may  be  requested  to  give  an 
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explanation  of  the  circumstances  complained  of  relative  to 
the  appointment  of  a  chairman  to  the  Belief  Committee. 

The  Government  have  not  interfered  in  these  appoint- 
ments, as  they  have  been  left  with  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  and  those  bodies  are  constituted  under  a  general 
circular  to  Lieutenants  and  Vice-Lieutenants  of  Counties. 
I  am  very  sorry  this  difference  has  occurred,  and  should  be 
very  glad  if  it  was  in  my  power  to  remedy  it. 

You  will,  perhaps,  think  it  well  to  mention  this  to  the 
Archbishop,  as  anything  that  comes  from  him  must  be 
entitled  to  the  best  consideration  that  I  can  give  it. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Bessboeough. 

Horrors,  described  by  Brougham  as  surpassing  anything 
in  the  pages  of  Thucydides  or  the  canvas  of  Poussin,  or  in  the 
dismal  chant  of  Dante,  fell  thick  as  hail  on  Ireland.  '  The 
dead  march  '  of  famine  now  traversed  the  land ;  fever  and 
emigration  helped  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  people.  This 
black  outlook,  intensified  by  the  desertion  of  old  friends, 
broke  O'Connell's  heart.  FitzPatrick,  in  a  '  mem.'  dated 
'Monday,  January  11,  1847,'  writes: — 

The  Liberator  commenced  his  conversation  with  me  to- 
day by  remarking  that  he  felt  himself  gradually  failing  in 
bodily  strength,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  his  phy- 
sicians to  the  contrary,  and  that  he  was  therefore  anxious 
to  settle  some  matters  w^hich  might  cause  difficulty  in  the 
event  of  his  death. 

These  matters,  referring  purely  to  financial  arrange- 
ments, it  is  needless  to  introduce  here.  His  physicians 
prescribed  a  trip  to  the  Continent  as  the  best  chance  of 
restoring  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  At  last  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  the  Apostles  was  planned. 
Meanwhile  the  dying  Liberator,  anxious  that  the  civil 
rights  which  he  had  won  should  be  fully  availed  of,  is 
found  addressing  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  following 
letter : — 
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To  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Merrion  Square  :  22ncl  January,  1847. 

My  Lord, — I  spoke  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant on  the  subject  of  the  Magistracy  of  Dublin,  and  the 
propriety,  if  not  necessity,  of  augmenting  the  number  of 
Magistrates,  and  of  taking  care  to  give  to  the  hitherto 
excluded  class  some  approach  to  equalization.  His  Excel- 
lency was  pleased  to  direct  that  I  should  communicate  with 
your  Lordship  on  the  subject,  and  to  authorize  me  to  say 
that  he  had  given  me  such  direction. 

I  therefore  feel  warranted  in  at  once  calling  your  Lord- 
shij)'s  attention  to  the  matter. 

The  state  of  the  Magistracy  of  the  City  of  Dublin  is 
this :  Excluding  from  our  consideration  four  Magistrates 
recently  appointed  by  your  Lordship,  of  whom  two  are 
Protestants  and  two  Catholics,  there  are  twenty-six  persons 
holding  the  commission  of  the  peace  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 
Of  these  no  less  than  twenty-three  are  Protestants,  and  of 
the  three  Catholics  they  are  not  all  gentlemen  who  sympa- 
thise with  their  co-religionists. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordship  the  propriety  of 
a  prompt  measure  to  remedy  this  grievance. 

In  order  to  do  so,  I  with  all  deference  refer  to  your  con- 
sideration the  names  of  twenty-one  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
are  in  that  station  of  life  and  independence  of  circumstances, 
as  well  as  of  that  character  and  conduct,  as  fully  to  justify 
their  holding  the  commission  of  the  peace.  Of  these,  sixteen 
are  Catholics  and  five  Protestants,  and  I  have  not  included 
any  one  in  the  list  but  a  gentleman  whose  appointment  to 
the  Magistracy  would  do  credit  to  the  Government. 

This  inequality  of  the  Magistrates  is  an  evil  which  re- 
quires remedy,  and  the  more  especially  as  the  Magistrates 
have  such  great  powers  of  appointing  guardians  under  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  of  controlling  the  guardians  elected  by  the 
ratepayers. 

Whatever  decision  your  Lordship  shall  come  to  I  am 
ready  beforehand  to  believe  will  be  the  right  one. 
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Mr.  Maziere  Brady  ^  now  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  was  not  slow  in  givmg  effect  to  O'Connell's 
recommendation . 

The  Viceroy,  Lord  Bessborongh,  was  the  first  resident 
Irish  peer  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  post,  and  he 
held  it  during  a  period  of  severe  trial.  He  found  Ireland 
divided,  oppressed  by  famine,  the  people  discontented.  His' 
great  aim  w^as  to  improve  her  social  condition,  to  reconcile 
her  to  English  rule,  and  to  bring  all  parties  together  for 
the  common  good  of  the  country.  At  length,  while  bitter 
suffering  overspread  the  land.  Lord  Bessborongh  was  him- 
self stricken  by  mortal  illness,  to  which  he  slowly  succumbed. 
Greville  gives  a  touching  picture  of  his  death-l3ed — how  he 
felt  his  own  pulse  and  declared  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  O'Connell  and  he  left  the 
world  almost  on  the  same  day. 

To  T.  M.  Ray. 

London  :  February  6tli,  1847. 

My  dear  Ray, — You  have  enclosed  the  following  subscrip- 
tion for  this  month: — Daniel  O'Connell,  M.P.,  £1;  Maurice 
O'Connell,  M.P.,  £1 ;  John  O'Connell,  M.P.,  £1 ;  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Junior,  M.P.,  £1 ;  Thirty  Grandchildren,  £1  10s. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  any  prospect  of  relief — 
I  mean  of  substantial  and  comprehensive  relief — from  Parlia- 
ment is,  in  my  judgment,  daily  diminishing.  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  and  good  feeHng  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House,  and  generally  a  very  sincere  desire 
that  something  efficient  should  be  done  to  relieve  the  hor- 
rible sufferings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  but  there  are  also 
many  obstacles  and  an  unwillingness  to  place  upon  the 
British  people  the  burdens  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
efficient  relief  to  Irish  misery. 

*  '  Brady  made  me  an  Orange-  Orange  Brotherhood.  The  Chan- 
man,'  says  Lord  James  Butler.  The  cellor  took  no  notice  of  the  act. 
Chancellor  had  announced  that  no  became  his  attached  friend,  and 
Orangeman  would  be  entrusted  with  maintained  this  attitude  to  the  last, 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace.  Lord  Mr.  Brady  was  created  a  baronet, 
James  Butler,  J.P.,  roused  by  the  and  died  April  13,  1871. 
threat,  joined,  demonstratively,  the 

VOL.    II.  D  D 
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In  short,  there  is  great  individual  and  personal  sympathy 
for  our  national  distress.  There  is  abundant  individual 
humanity  and  charity — the  noblest  generosity  is  evinced 
by  multitudes  of  the  English.  They  are  making  large, 
very  large  pecuniary  sacrifices ;  and,  as  far  as  personal 
goodness  and  charity  go,  nothing  can  exceed  the  benevolence 
exhibited  by  many  classes  towards  Ireland. 

I  am  afraid  of  not  finding  words  sufficient  to  express 
my  strong  and  lively  sense  of  English  humanity.  If  the 
exhibition  of  these  qualities  by  individuals  could  save  Ireland 
in  her  present  misery  we  should  be  saved.  But  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself,  and  I  ought  not  to  conceal  from  the 
Irish  nation,  that  there  is,  alas !  but  little  prospect  of  sub- 
stantial relief  on  that  enormously  large  scale  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prevent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
Irish  people  from  perishing  of  famine  and  ijestilence. 

The  Government  measures,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  good, 
and  their  intention  to  relieve  by  those  measures  is  apparent; 
but  the  measures  themselves  are  not  of  half  sufficient  mag- 
nitude; it  is  essentially  necessary  to  have  food  in  the 
utmost  abundance  poured  in,  so  as  to  extinguish  the  famme 
prices  which  devour  the  people. 

I  trust  in  God  that  my  health  will  enable  me  to  take 
that  active  part  which  I  desire  on  behalf  of  the  famishing 
people.  I  intend,  please  God,  on  Monday,  in  sadness  and 
sorrow,  to  develope  my  views  of  what  is  necessary  to  save 
Ireland.  The  obstacles  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
manifold,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  ignorance  of  the  real 
state  of  horror  in  w^hich  Ireland  is  plunged.  How  I  wish 
that  it  were  possible  to  make  Parliament  comprehend  the 
enormous  and  hideous  extent  of  the  calamity  which  cries 
for  a  remedy. 

Believe  me  to  be  very  faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 
British  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  London :  Feb.  8th,  1847. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick, — You  have  enclosed  £5  cheque ;  be 
•60  kind  as  to  distribute  the  money  thus : 
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£2  to  St.  Vincent  Paul's  Society,  and  £2  12s. — being 
a  shilling  a  week — my  annual  subscription,  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  And  give  the  remaining 
8s.  as  a  separate  donation  from  *  Anonymous '  for  the  same 
charity. 

I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  Jack  Nugent  ^  or  seen  him. 
He  left  me  in  good  spirits,  but  my  stomach  has  been  a 
good  deal  affected  since.  It,  however,  has  not  lessened  my 
strength,  blessed  be  the  holy  will  of  God ! 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  news  ;  the  prospects 
are  dismal.  At  a  period  when  the  Parliament  could  not  do 
half  enough  for  Ireland,  it  is  not  disposed  to  do  half  as 
much  as  it  can.  There's  every  reason  to  despond  of  any- 
thing like  efficient  succour. 

If  it  be  in  my   power  I  shall  say  a  few  words  this 

evening.  -d  ,.  ,     ,       „ 

°  Believe  me  to  be,  &c., 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

The  old  Tribune  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  words,  uttered  with  difficulty  and  emotion,  were : 
'  Ireland  is  in  your  hands,  in  your  power  ;  if  you  do  not  save 
her  she  cannot  save  herself.  I  solemnly  call  on  you  to 
recollect  that  I  predict,  with  the  sincerest  conviction,  that 
one-fourth  of  her  population  will  perish  unless  you  come  to 
her  relief.' 

It  was  during  this  last  visit  to  London  that  O'Connell 
felt  himself  in  conscience  bound  to  repay  the  valuable  ser- 
vices which  he  had  long  received  at  the  hands  of  Patrick 
Vincent  FitzPatrick.  He  had  an  interview  with  Lord  John 
Piussell,  who  consented  to  appoint  Mr.  FitzPatrick  Assist- 
ant Piegistrar  of  Deeds  in  Dublin,  but  as  no  vacancy  then 
existed,  Mr.  Walter  Glasscock  was  permitted,  after  long 
service,  to  retire  on  full  salary.  It  was  only  surprising  that 
FitzPatrick,  who  from  his  influence  with  the  Great  Agitator 
helped  so  many  others  forward,  had  so  long  forgotten  him- 
self. Lord  John  Eussell  recognised  the  claim  made  upon 
him.  If  to  Whig  Governments  O'Connell's  public  life  had 
been  a  source  of  power   and   advantage,  to  FitzPatrick, 

'  Dr.  John  Nugent,  physician  to       Inspector  of   Lunatic   Asylums,   an 
O'Connell,    appointed    soon     after      office  which  he  still  holds. 

D  B  2 
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whose  talents  and  energies  kept  the  Tribune  in  a  state  to 
be  serviceable,  part  of  the  obligation  was  due.  *  As  in  the 
Indian  cosmogony,'  observed  Eemigius  Sheehan,  *  the  uni- 
verse was  sustained  by  an  elephant,  and  that  elephant  by 
a  tortoise,  he  was  the  tortoise  that  sustained  the  elephant 
that  sustained  the  world  of  Irish  agitation.' 

To  the  public  FitzPatrick  never  appeared  in  any  capacity 
other  than  that  of  an  able  financier ;  for  the  strife  of  the 
political  arena  he  was  by  nature  unfitted.  During  twenty 
years  he  filled  the  post  to  which  Lord  John  appointed  him.^ 
Happily  it  was  a  sinecure,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  brighten 
many  a  home  and  charm  troops  of  friends  at  the  dinner- 
table  or  fireside  by  his  store  of  brilliant  anecdote  and  quiver 
of  brisk  im^Dromptus.  His  gaiety  of  heart  was  infectious  and 
refreshing ;  his  facetiaB,  never  barbed  by  malice  or  made 
hurtful  by  sarcasm,  are  remembered  as  the  characteristics 
of  the  man,  and  will  long  recall  him  to  the  fond  memory  of 
many.  He  continued  to  the  last  to  recreate  himself  with 
poetic  efforts,  showing  no  little  culture,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  genial  editor  may  yet  take  in  hand  his  literary 
remains. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

British  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  London  :  February  12,  1847. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  thank  you  for  your  cheering  letter. 
Do  not,  however,  deceive  yourself.  Poor  Nugent  is  so 
anxious  to  have  me  well  that  he  mistakes  his  wishes  for  his 
opinions.     May  God's  holy  will  be  done  ! 

How  pleased  I  should  be  if  I  were  within  the  reach  of 
Doctor  Miley  "^ ;  but  that  is  idle,  as  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  return  to  Ireland  in  such  weather  as  this.     However,  it 

"  The   organs  of  Young  Ireland  circumstances  to  take  office,  or  ask 

severely  complained  that  O'Connell  favours   from  Government.      If  we 

obtained  office  for  his  friends.     Pro-  had,  as  we  hope  we  may  sooner  or 

bably  no  man  possessing  the  ]power  later,    a   Liberal   Government  such 

ever   used   it   less.      The  objection  that  a  Catholic  member  might  o^Denly 

advanced  against  him  was  not  en-  and  honorably  support  in  Parliament, 

dorsed  by  the  Catholics  as  a  body.  from  such  a  Government  it  would 

I  find  the  following  in  the  address  be  no  disgrace  to  receive  or  ask  any 

of  the  Catholic  Defence  Association,  just  and  honorable  favour.' 

dated  June  12,  1852  : —  '  An  eminent  pulpit  orator  and 

'  It  is  indeed  a  mistake  to  suppose  divine,  much  attached  to  O'Connell. 

that  a  Catholic  ought  not  under  any  (See  letter  of  December  9,  1846.) 
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would  be  wise  of  you  to  be  making  your  arrangements 
as  if  you  believed  me,  and  knew  in  what  a  bad  state  my 
system  is. 

Most  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  T.  M,  Ray. 

London  :  13th  February,  1847. 

My  dear  Eay, — The  severity  of  the  weather  and  the 
state  of  my  health  preclude  me  from  taking  that  energetic 
part  in  public  business  which  I  would  most  anxiously 
desire. 

There  never  was  a  period  when  more  energy  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  public  safety,  nor  were  ever  the  prospects 
more  dark  and  dismal.     God's  holy  will  be  done ! 

The  discussion  upon  Lord  George  Bentinck's  motion  *  is 
going  on  and  will  probably  last  two  nights  more.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  defeated  by  a  considerable  majority. 

There  are  certainly  many  objections  to  his  scheme,  and 
if  these  were  ordinary  times  it  would  not  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  It  has,  however,  one  overwhelming  recom- 
mendation— it  would  give  some  employment  and  some 
wages  to  the  starving  people.  These  advantages  are  greatly 
exaggerated ;  stiU,  these  are  advantages  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  such  a  season  as  this  of  dire  calamity.  This  is 
the  principle  upon  which  I  act.  Lord  George  Bentinck  pro- 
poses to  employ  £16,000,000'^  sterling  in  Ireland;  if  I  saw 
anybody  who  was  disposed  to  give  more  I  should  reject 
Lord  George's  and  accept  the  larger  sum ;  but  when  I  can- 
not see  anyone  offering  so  much,  with  the  people  dying  in 
thousands  around  us,  I  cannot  afford  to  reject  his  proposal. 

^  His   plan   proposed  to  em^Dloy  portingit,  while  Morgan  John  O'Con- 

the  people  as  labourers  on  railway  nell,  the  Liberator's  nephew,  voted 

lines  in  Ireland.  with  Ministers.     The  project  was  a 

"  As  a  public  loan  to  be  re-lent  generous  one,  but  the  Government 

to    the    Irish    railway    companies.  viewed  it  as  a  hostile  measure  be- 

Hudson,  the  Railway  King,  declared  cause  it  came  from  the  Opposition, 

that  it  would  not   cost   England   a  Lord  George  Bentinck  is  now  perhaps 

shilling   in  the   end.     On   a   rather  best  remembered  for  his  saying: 'AH 

close  division  the  measure  was  lost,  men  are  equal  on  the  Turf  as  well  as 

John  and  Daniel  O'ConnellJunr.  sup-  under  it.' 
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There  is  another  point  in  much  dispute,  and  that  is  the 
out- door  rehef  for  able-bodied  persons  under  the  new  Poor 
Law  Bill.  So  long  ago  as  the  jesbi'  1830  I  warned  the  Irish 
landlords  that  they  had  nothing  before  them  but  the  Eepeal 
of  the  Union  or  Poor  Laws  ;  they  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and 
the  Poor  Law  was  mtroduced,  and  the  natural  progress  of 
that  measure  is  going  on.  It  must  necessarily  arrive  at 
the  out-door  relief  for  able-bodied  persons,  and  the  landlords 
are  now  placed  in  this  dilemma  :  they  must  either  leave 
their  properties  to  be  confiscated  by  the  new  Poor  Law,  or 
refuse  the  proffered  aid  of  England  to  give  proper  relief 
against  famine  and  pestilence  on  her  own  terms.  Certamlj^ 
the  gentry  of  Ireland  are  in  a  most  deplorable  situation ; 
they  clung  to  Protestant  ascendancj^  with  a  desperate 
tenacity  until  the  Penal  Laws  crumbled  under  their  feet. 
They  have  since  clung  to  Anti-Catholic  Toryism,  preserving 
in  action  the  evil  tendency  of  the  Penal  Laws,  after  these 
laws  had  been  extinguished  by  Emancipation.  Not  one  of 
them  has,  as  yet,  opened  his  lips  for  Eepeal,  nor,  alas,  can 
they  do  so,  in  the  present  circumstances,  with  any  effect. 
They  might,  however,  I  think,  begin  to  intimate  then*  sense 
of  the  coming  necessity  for  that  measure ;  but,  unhappily, 
they  are  not  cured  sufficiently  of  their  anti-religious  pre- 
judices, nor  have  they,  as  yet,  sufficiently  forgiven  us — 
Kepealers — for  having  extorted  Emancipation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Ireland  are  perishing  in 
shoals ;  they  are  perishing  by  the  most  frightful  species  of 
death — the  most  painful  starvation,^  a  horrible  starvation, 
aggravated  to  the  excess  of  human  misery  by  beholding  the 
concurrent  sufferings  of  father  and  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  aged  and  the  children,  all  suffering  by  the  same 
excruciating  calamity. 

...  If  individual  generosity  could  save  a  nation,  British 
generosity  would  now  do  so;  but  it  is  impossible  with- 
out the  bountiful  hand  of  ParHament,  and  the  disposition 

'  At  the  Enniskillen  Assizes  Mr.  pint  of  meal  cooked  into  porridge, 
Blackburne  as  Chief  Justice  tried  and  sentenced  them  to  transporta- 
two    young   boys   for   steahng    one       tion  for  seven  years. 
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to   bounty   of   the   Parliament    appears   to   be   extremely 
limited. 

I  am  bound  to  forewarn  the  people  of  Ireland  that,  in 
my  judgment,  Parliament  is  not  disposed  to  go  far  enough, 
that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  relief  given  by  the  Parliament, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  until  after  the  decease  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  that  the  regret  will  arise  that  more  was  not 
done  to  save  a  sinking  nation. 

How  different  would  the  scene  be  if  we  had  our  own 
Parliament,  taking  care  of  our  people,  of  our  own  resources  ! 
But  alas,  alas,  it  is  scarcely  permitted  to  think  of  these,  the 
only  sure  preventives  of  misery,  and  the  only  sure  instru- 
ments of  Irish  prosperity. 

Believe  me  to  be,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

To  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

British  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  London :  Feby.  16,  47. 

My  dear  Friend, — How  delighted  I  am  to  hear  of  Doctor 
Miley's  kind,  kind  intention.  The  moment  you  receive 
this  letter  wait  upon  him  with  my  most  respectful  and  most 
affectionate  compliments.  Make  with  him  whatever  ar- 
rangements are  the  most  suitable  and  the  most  respectful 
for  his  coming  over  here.  I  would  not  hurry  him,  but  the 
sooner  he  finds  it  his  convenience  to  come,  infinitely  the 
better.  Take  care  not  to  say  anything  that  might  induce 
him  to  incommode  himself,  but  do  everything  quietly  to 
facilitate  his  coming,  and  present  him  with  my  most  affec- 
tionate veneration  and  gratitude. 

Of  course  you  will  insist  upon  his  accepting  the  full 
amount  of  his  expenses  on  the  journey. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

'By  special  command  of  Archbishop  Murray,'  observes 
the  Freeman  of  February  19,  '  the  Eev.  Dr.  Miley  left  for 
London  this  morning  upon  business  of  extreme  urgency.' 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Miley  to  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

British  Hotel,  Jenxiyn  Street,  London  :  February  22ncl,  1847. 

I  found  the  Liberator  much  reduced  by  bodily  pain, 
confinement  to  his  bedroom,  and  depression  of  spirits.  His 
kindly  feelings  towards  me  had  the  effect  of  cheering  him 
not  a  little.  He  said  repeatedly  that  he  felt  greatly  better, 
and  that  his  mind  was  not  only  tranquil  but  happy  and 
comforted  at  having  me  in  the  house.  His  sleep  on  that 
(Sunday)  night  was  better  than  usual.  Last  night,  however, 
he  slept  but  little.  Sir  Philip  Crampton's  opinion  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  There  are  the  elements  of  recovery  in  his  con- 
stitution provided  he  can  be  induced  to  go  to  Eome.  Yes- 
terday I  opened  the  trenches,  skilfully  supported  by  Dr. 
Callan,  and  I  think  we  have  made  some  safe  advances.  But 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  need  of  extreme  caution  not 
to  provoke  a  repulse  in  the  outset.  Prayer  is  his  only  occu- 
pation. It  is  at  once  most  edifying  and  affecting  to  witness 
his  demeanour  in  this  respect,  not  alone  by  day,  but  by 
night  also.  He  is  perfectly  prepared  for  death,  and  had 
rather  not  be  diverted  from  the  thought  of  it.  Never  have  I 
beheld  him  more  calm,  self-possessed,  or,  when  put  to  it, 
more  capable  of  that  state  of  mind.  I  beguiled  him  last 
evening,  as  he  sat  with  Dr.  Callan  and  myself,  into  one  of 
the  sunniest  bursts  of  humour — about  young  O'Grorman  and 
the  man  who  turned  his  coat  at  Gal  way  ^ — that  I  ever  heard 
even  from  him.  But  generally  he  is  solemn,  collected  and 
given  to  ejaculatory  prayer — the  autotype,  3^ou  would  figure 
to  yourself,  of  one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  of  whom  it  is 
written  that  '  they  walked  before  God,  and  were  perfect.' 

To  P.  r.  FitzPatrick. 

British  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  London :  March  1,  1847. 

My  dear  FitzPatrick,^ — They  deceive  themselves,  and 
consequently  deceive  you,  who  tell  you  that  I  am  recovering. 
God's  holy  will  be  done  ! 

-  This    incident    will   be   found      witnessed  it.     {Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i. 
described  by  Father  Tom  Burke,  who       p.  74.    Kegan  Paul.) 
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I  enclose  you  a  cheque  for  £50  and  Conlan's  bill.  I 
allocate  to  my  son  Dan  the  proceeds  of  that  transaction, 
and  make  him  a  present  of  it  at  once.^ 

I  wish  there  were  a  schedule  made  out  of  my  policies 
of  insurance  on  my  life.  Bianconi  will  assist  you  as  far  as 
the  Bank  goes,  and  he  is  a  most  clever  and  intelligent  man 
as  well  as  a  most  friendly  one. 

I  send  you  my  small  keys  through  the  Post  Office.  The 
fiat-headed  keys,  two  in  number,  belong  to  the  standing  desk 
at  the  window  in  my  study.  There  is  another  standing 
desk  in  my  bedchamber,  which  contains  information  on  the 
same  subject.  There  is  a  correspondence  with  a  lady  which 
you  may  read  yourself,  because  it  contains  nothing  disre- 
putable.    Of  course,  when  you  have  read  it,  destroy  it. 

You  will  find  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  insurance  by 
the  Pims  now  equitably  invested  in  Cullinane,  and  you 
will  find  a  distinct  statement  of  the  amount  due  to  him, 
leaving  a  balance  of  at  least  £700  in  my  favor — I  should 
say  £900. 

How  much  does  John  owe  you  for  the  house  ?  * 

Call  on  Curtis,  and  get  him  to  send  me  a  power  of 
attorney  to  sell  out  another  £1,000  stock. 

My  illness  is  very  expensive  ;  and  the  times  are,  indeed, 
bad.     God's  holy  will  be  done  ! 

See  John  Smyth,  and  find  out  in  whose  custody  the  five 
policies  for  £1,000  each  are.  I  hope  that,  after  my  death, 
the  trustee  will  not  give  any  trouble. 

There  is  no  incumbrance  affecting  John's  property  but 
my  sister's  jointure  of  £100  a  year  Irish  and  two  sums, 
one  to  Ellen  Farrell,  the  other  to  Catherine  MacSweeny, 
not  amounting  together  to  £400. 

You  are   aware   that  I  have  made  provisions,  by  the 


^  This  alludes  to  a  claim  ui^on  Eobert  White  was,  however,  not  only 

Robert  White  for  the  amount  of  a  unable  to  repay  the  amount,  but  he 

bill  accepted  for  his  accommodation  pleaded  claims  upon  the  Liberator 

by   the    Liberator,    and   which  the  to  the  same  extent  as  a  full  set-off. 
latter   had  eventually  to  pay,  with  *  John  O'Connell  rented  from  P, 

heavy   costs.      The    Liberator   lost  V.  FitzPatrick  Gowran  Hill,  Kings- 

upwards  of  £600  by  the  transaction.  town. 
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insurances  in  the  trustee's  hand,  for  the  payment  of  these 
charges. 

Perhaps,  on  second  thoughts,  it  is  better  to  say  nothing 
to  John  Smyth  till  the  time  arrives. 

D.  O'C. 

The  correspondence  which  had  been  so  long  maintained 
between  them  formed  the  nerves  and  arteries  of  their  friend- 
ship. The  faithful  friend,  not  content  with  executing  these 
commissions,  hurried  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his  chief. 

P,  V.  FitzPatrick  to  his  Sister. 

March  19th,  1847. 

We  cross  the  country  to  Folkestone  in  a  drag  with  four 
horses,  and  although  O'Connell  is  very  reluctant  now  to 
travel,  except  by  railway,  this  comparatively  short  drive 
will  be  so  rapidly  accomplished  that  I  trust  he  will  be 
sufficiently  reconciled  to  it. 

Lord  Shrewsbury  has  just  left  us.  His  attentions  and 
kind  solicitude  regarding  the  great  man  are  honorable  to 
him  in  the  highest  degree.^ 

Several  shamrocks  were  received  by  post  and  otherwise 
by  the  Liberator  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  One  of  them  came 
from  Lord  Decies,  a  member  of  the  Beresford  family.^  That 
sent  you  by  me,  and  which  I  placed  in  his  hat,  was  received 
from  Ireland. 

P.  V.  FitzPatrick  to  his  Sister. 

Pavilion  Hotel,  Folkestone  :  March  22nd,  1847. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  minutes  the  'Prince  Ernest'  ss., 
bearing  the  Liberator  to  the  shores  of  France,  has  quitted 
this  harbour.  The  sea  is  scarcely  rippled  and  the  gentle 
breeze  that  prevails  is  favorable  for  Boulogne.  Since  it 
became  necessary  for  O'Connell  to  move  from  place  to  place 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  the  weather  has  been  almost 
providentially  propitious. 

Bodily  debility  and  frequent,  though  not  continuous,  fits 

*  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  O'Connell  Beresford,  D.D.,  Lord  Decies,  born 
had  had  a  warm  pamphleteering  1777.  O'Connell  had  often  op- 
controversy  some  years  before.  posed  the  Beresfords.   (See  letters  of 

6  The   Eev.    John   De  La   Poer  1826,  pp.  121-126,  vol.  i.) 
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of  mental  depression  continue  to  constitute  his  principal 
malady.  Although  not  immediately  dangerous,  the  pro- 
stration which  these  create  may  eventually  prove  as  fatal 
as  actual  disease,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  few  symptoms  of 
resuscitation  have  as  yet  been  manifested  by  him.  We  must 
trust  to  the  curative  and  enlivening  effects  of  the  elastic 
atmosphere  and  equable  temperature  of  the  climates  he  is 
about  to  enjoy,  and  of  course  much  will  depend  on  his  own 
determination  not  to  permit  his  recovery  to  be  impeded  by 
imaginary  illness. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  the  ship  he  gave  me  his  blessing, 
designating  me  '  the  best  of  all  his  friends,'  and  fervently 
breathing  a  'wish  to  live  for  some  time  longer,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  serve  me  substantially.' 

Crowds  of  the  townspeople,  and  more  than  one  Irish 
Protestant  clergyman,  attended  at  the  place  of  embarkation, 
and  treated  him  with  marked  respect,  audibly  enunciating 
their  anxieties  for  his  recovery.  P  V  F 

Canon  van  Drival  visited  O'Connell  at  Boulogne.  He 
furnished  Louis  Cavrois  with  a  long  account  of  what  passed, 
and  we  learn  that  the  Liberator  seemed  quite  crushed  by 
*  les  malheurs  d'Irlande  et  les  folies  d' O'Brien.'  But  yet 
hopes  were  cherished  that  he  might  rally.  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell, jun.,  writing  to  his  brother  John  from  Abbeville, 
says : — 

My  dear  father  is,  thank  God,  getting  on  famously. 
His  appetite  is  excellent,  and  he  sleeps  well.  So  far  the 
experiment  has  perfectly  succeeded.  He  is  better,  stronger, 
and  more  cheerful  to-day  than  I  have  yet  seen  him.  We 
came  here  yesterday,  and  go  to  Amiens  by  rail  at  2.30  p.m.,. 
sleep  there,  and  proceed  to-morrow  to  Paris. 

I  think  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  journey  will 
restore  my  father.  He  now  wants  people  to  talk  to  and 
rouse  him.  He  has  asked  Dr.  Miley  to  tell  him  whenever 
he  seems  in  bad  spirits.''' 

^  This  is  the  son  noticed  by  Mr.  tracted  last  ilhiess  v?ill  be  cherished 
W.  Fagan  (ii.  582),  'whose  filial  de-  in  the  memory  of  the  Irish  nation.' 
votion  to  his  father  during  his  pro- 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Miley  to  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

La  Palesse  :  8tli  of  April,  1847. 

My  clear  Friend, — How  deplorable !  We  are  still  re- 
morselessly pursued  by  winter — literally  downright  wintry 
weather.  This  is  sadly  against  us.  The  rheumatic  pains 
to  which  the  Liberator  was  slightly  liable  before  we  left 
England  have  greatly  increased,  while  his  strength,  his 
ai^petite,  and  his  spuits  are  daily  sinking.  For  me  to 
attempt  any  description  of  the  harrowing  anxieties  I  endure 
under  these  most  depressing  circumstances  would  be  utterly 
vain.  Some  nights  I  do  not  undress  at  all.  Just  now, 
being  much  depressed,  having  headache  and  indigestion,  I 
went  out,  while  Daniel  and  Duggan  were  both  with  him.  I 
was  not  away  twenty  minutes,  and,  when  returning,  I  was 
met  by  two  messengers,  and  coming  into  the  room  found 
him  in  the  greatest  alarm  at  my  absence.  In  fact,  I  cannot 
be  out  of  his  sight  a  moment.  No  shadow  of  fear  has 
crossed  my  mind  till  now,  but  the  failing  of  his  appetite 
alarms  me  greatly.  It  will  disable  him  from  bearing  the 
fatigue  of  what  yet  remains  of  our  journey  to  Lyons,  though 
we  are  at  this  place  within  ten  posts,  and  those  not  long 
ones,  of  that  city.' 

The  professional  assistance  of  Dr.  Bonnet  was  obtained 
at  Lyons,  and  he  thus  describes  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished patient :  '  His  weakness  was  so  great  that  he 
believed  it  incompatible  with  life,  and  he  constantly  had 
the  presentiment  of  approaching  death.  The  arms  were 
slow  in  their  movements ;  the  right  trembled  continually, 
and  the  left  hand  was  cold  and  could  be  warmed  with  diffi- 
culty, although  he  wore  very  thick  gloves.  The  left  foot 
was  habitually  colder  than  the  right.  He  walked  with  some 
facility,  but  his  step  was  slow  and  faltering.  His  face  had 
grown  thin,  and  his  look  proclaimed  an  inexpressible  sad* 
ness,  the  head  hung  upon  the  breast,  and  the  entire  person 
of  the  invalid,  formerly  so  imposing,  was  greatly  weighed 
down.' 

*  I  am  but  the  shadow  of  what  I  was,  and  I  can  scarcely 
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recognise  myself,'  he  said  to  M.  Bonnet,  who  regarded  him 
with  visible  emotion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Miley  to  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Lyons  :  16tli  April,  1847  [8  o'clk.  a.m.]. 

My  dear  Friend, — It  is  snowing  as  heavily  as  you  ever 
saw  it  in  Dublin  on  a  Christmas  Eve !  Nor  was  there  any 
sign  of  improvement  yesterday.  One  of  the  rivers  rose 
twenty  feet  above  its  usual  level.  How  singular,  and  alas ! 
may  I  not  add,  how  disastrous  has  the  lesson  been  for  us  ! 
Everywhere  we  are  pursued  by  winter,  or  if  we  outstrip  it 
for  a  day  or  two  it  meets  us  in  front  again.  I  need  not  say 
how  unfavourable  for  the  illustrious  sufferer  all  this  has 
been,  or  how  it  has  augmented  our  griefs  and  our  fatigues. 
Never  have  I  had  such  a  struggle  as  from  2  to  4  o'clock  last 
night  to  keep  him  in  bed  or  prevent  the  alarm  being  given 
to  the  whole  hotel.  At  the  moment  it  would  have  been  most 
unfortunate  that  any  but  his  own  should  have  seen  him. 

Half-ixist  Jiine. — But  how  wonderful  is  his  constitution  ! 
He  has  just  eaten  heartily,  and  is  actually  better  than  he 
has  been  for  many  days.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  salon 
stoutly,  looks  himself,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  makes  but 
few  protestations  as  to  the  impossibility  of  his  surviving  till 
dinner-time. 

The  French  treatment,  thus  far,  is  telling  well ;  and  yet 
it  would  be  worse  than  vain  to  dissemble  from  ourselves  the 
gravity  of  the  danger  with  which,  I  fear,  even  his  life  is 
menaced.  The  doctors  give  hope,  but  so  terrible  are  his 
mental  agitations,  so  pertinaciously  does  he  cling  to  the 
most  gloomy  ideas  and  prospects,  that  it  is  next  to  a  miracle 
that  either  mind  or  body  can  hold  out  against  it.  I  fear  I 
am  myself  beginning  to  sink.  Even  by  day  I  cannot  leave 
him  to  walk  in  the  open  air  for  fifteen  minutes ;  as  for  the 
night,  all  its  griefs  and  terrors  are  on  me,  for  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  I  am  by  his  bed  ;  and  by  day  and  by  night 
nothing  will  he  ever  hear  or  speak  or  think  of  for  a  moment 
but  his  own  maladies  and  misfortunes. 

J.  Miley. 
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O'Connell  at  length  reached  Genoa,  but  never  left  it 
alive.  The  chill  of  death  had  entered  his  bones,  and  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  being  able  to  complete  the  pilgrim- 
age smote  him  with  painful  force.  Dr.  Miley,  contrary  to 
his  usual  indulgent  tone,  mistakes  for  caprice  O'Connell's 
refusal  to  move.  '  The  Liberator,'  he  writes,  '  is  obstmate 
to  an  excess  to  inspire  us  with  despair  as  to  the  prosecution 
of  what  yet  remains  of  his  pilgrimage,  a  fact  the  more 
afiiicting  as  we  have  now  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise  (and  they  were  incredible) ,  and  find  ourselves  as 
if  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Holy  City.  The  sea  is  like  a 
mirror  ;  the  steamer  a  noble  ship,  the  captain  eager  to 
make  O'Connell  comfortable,  as  if  he  were  his  king;  a 
large  airy  room  with  commodious  beds  for  himself  and  his 
servants  on  deck ;  yet  with  the  certainty  of  sacrificing  all 
the  noble  advantages  placed  mthin  his  reach  by  Providence 
he  refuses  to  move.  Liheravi  animam  meam.  There  is  no 
light  of  advantage,  I  believe,  in  which  his  visiting  Eome 
could  be  placed,  no  disgrace  or  loss  or  disadvantage  likely 
to  arise  from  giving  it  up  under  such  circumstances,  that 
I  have  not  set  before  him  in  the  strongest  language  I  could 
command.  I  have  failed  !  Alas !  as  yet,  I  have  utterly 
failed.  And  yet,  so  enthely  unworthy  of  him  does  it 
appear  to  me,  that  I  cannot  and  will  not  abandon  the  hope, 
though  a  forlorn  one,  of  yet  persuading  him.  Eemember 
the  protest  solemnly  entered  by  me  in  your  presence  at 
Hastings  touching  this  subject.  You  will  be  my  witness 
that  I  did  not  rush  inconsiderately  into  this  enterprise, 
that  I  set  before  him  the  difficulties,  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  his  throwing  into  it  his  own  mighty  will,  and 
the  impossibility  of  its  being  ever  accomplished  without  his 
domg  so.  Yet  I  take  Heaven  to  witness  that  his  compact 
then  made  in  j-our  presence  has  not  been  kept.  Through 
sorrows  and  obstacles  enough  to  break  the  sternest  heart 
and  appal  the  most  courageous  hither  we  have  brought 
him  safe  and  sound,  beyond  comparison  better  and  more 
likely  to  recover  than  the  day  we  sailed  from  the  shores  of 
England.  From  where  we  are  the  journey  to  Eome  is 
hke  gliding  down  a  sunny  stream.  Yet  go  he  says  he  can- 
not. The  will  of  God  be  done.  I  am  heartbroken  at  this 
issue ;  yet  remember,  that  still  I  have  not  acquiesced  in 
despair,  that  I  am  grateful  beyond  expression  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  favorable  turn  it  has  pleased  His  mercy 
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to  give  to  our  prospects  as  to  his  recovery ;  and  iinally,  that 
it  is  under  the  most  solemn  bond  of  secrecy  that  I  write. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  soon  again.  No  busmess  matter 
could  be  proposed  to  him.     He  will  attend  to  none.'  * 

Rev.  Dr.  Miley  to  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Genoa  :  Friday,  14th  May,  1847. 

My  dear  Friend, — Our  prospects  are  not  better,  but 
worse,  alas,  a  great  deal  worse  than  when  my  last  letter 
was  dispatched.  The  slow  but  progressive  congestion  of 
the  brain  has  not  been  checked.  The  application  of  the 
leeches  had  its  effect  for  a  time,  but  as  it  proved  quite  im- 
possible to  induce  him  to  take  any  internal  remedies,  not 
even  a  drink  of  any  sort  so  much  as  to  moisten  the  tongue, 
it  became  necessary  to  apply  leeches  behind  his  ears.^  After 
this  (12  were  applied,  6  on  each  side)  he  improved  until 
yesterday,  when  about  5  a.m.  I  observed  a  slight  wander- 
ing of  his  mind  and  appearances  about  his  countenance 
which  alarmed  me.  Soon  after  the  doctors  came.  The 
remedies  ordered  by  them  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  take.  The  whole  onus  of  persuading 
him  on  such  occasions  had  fallen  to  my  lot  up  to  this 
juncture,  but  apprehensive,  from  the  excited  condition  in 
which  I  saw  him,  that  by  incessantly  presenting  myself 

8  The  valet  Duggan,  who  accom-  his  premature  death.     Cavour,  it  is 

panied  O'Connell  to  Italy,  furnished  said,  would  be  now  alive  if  it  were  not 

Canon   O'Hanlon   with  some  notes  for  the  Sangrados  who  clinically  pre- 

made  at  the  time.     This  document  scribed  for   him.      Father    Kenny, 

is  a  sad  record  of  gradual  decay —  the   eminent   Jesuit   father,  had   a 

how  at  last  he  avoided  food,  but  yet  horror  of  venesection.    He  was  taken 

was    freely    bled,    how   he    became  ill  at  Eome  in  1841,  but  when  asked 

delirious  and  would  say  imploringly  to  allow  it  in  his  case,  he  steadily 

to  Duggan :  '  Do  not  let  them  bury  refused.     At  last  his  Superior,  re- 

me  until  I  am  dead.'  minding  him  of  the  obedience  which 

'  Tuesday,  11th.  Asked  me  had  he  had  vowed,  urged  him  to  submit. 
Mr.  Wyse  brought  forward  his  motion  Father  Kenny  thereupon  resigned 
and  who  seconded  it.  That  Wyse  himself  to  his  fate ;  lance  and  leech 
was  mad,  and  to  call  him  should  did  their  work,  and  the  old  man  ex- 
there  be  a  division.  No  food:  piredin  the  aiTus  of  Father  Esmonds, 
worse  to-day.' — Duggan's  Diary.  '  The  blood  is  the  life,'  and  it  is  a 

^  The  fondness  of  Italian  physi-  question  whether  O'Connell  in  hig 

cians  for  blood-letting  is  proverbial.  weakened  state  was  a  fit  subject  for 

Byron's  biographers  lay  at  their  door  depletion. 
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before  him  in  this  irksome  capacity,  some  disgust  or 
aUenation  of  affection  and  confidence  might  ensue  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  me  less  serviceable  in  my  own 
peculiar  sphere  as  the  physician  of  the  soul,  I  recommended 
that  when  any  remedy  was  to  be  taken  or  apjDlied  the 
doctors  would  themselves  see  it  prepared  and  then  go 
together  to  his  bed  and  see  it  administered.  This  pla>n  has 
turned  out  better  than  could  have  been  expected ;  the 
medicines,  &c.,  are  taken  with  less  difficulty,  and  he  and  I 
are  left  to  commune  on  our  former  terms  relative  to  his 
soul's  health.  .  .  .  The  doctors  do  not  yet  despair ;  they 
say  there  are  hopes  of  subduing  the  malady,  but  I  see 
so  much  to  alarm  that  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  adjourn 
these  solemnities  much  longer.  For  the  rest,  the  Liberator 
has  long  been  prepared  for  death ;  he  hajS  familiarized  him- 
self with  the  contemplation  of  his  last  end.  Had  I  yielded 
to  his  earnest  entreaties,  it  is  not  now,  but  weeks,  I  may 
say  months,  since  he  would  have  been  anointed  and  received 
the  most  holy  viaticum. 

1  o'clock. — The  doctors  have  just  seen  him.  He  is  not 
worse,  but  if  changed  it  is  for  the  better.  I  write  to  you,  the 
ivorst,  but  I  think  you  ought  not  yet  to  state  more  than  that 
there  is  danger. 

'  At  two  o'clock  this  morning,  the  15th,'  writes  Dr.  Miley, 
'  I  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  the  viaticum  and  the  holy 
oil.  Though  it  was  the  dead  of  night,  the  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop (he  is  eighty-eight  years  old) ,  attended  by  his  clerics 
and  several  of  the  faithful,  carried  the  adorable  viaticum 
with  the  solemnities  customary  in  Catholic  countries,  and 
reposed  it  m  the  tabernacle  which  we  had  prepared  in 
the  chamber  of  the  illustrious  sufferer.  Though  prostrate 
to  the  last  degree,  he  was  perfectly  in  possession  of  his 
mind  whilst  receiving  the  last  rites.  The  adorable  name  of 
Jesus,  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  invoking,  was 
constantly  on  his  lips  with  trembling  fervour.  His  thoughts 
have  been  entirely  absorbed  by  religion  since  his  illness 
commenced.  For  the  last  forty  hours  he  has  not  opened 
his  lips  to  speak  of  anything  else.  The  doctors  still  say 
they  have  hope.     I  have  none.     All  Genoa  is  praying  for 
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liim.     I  have  written  to  Eome.     Be  not  surprised  if  I  am 
totally  silent  as  to  our  own  feelings.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Miley  to  P.  V.  FitzPatrick. 

Genoa  :  17th  May,  1847. 

Oh,  friend  of  my  heart,  of  my  heart  crushed  and  steeped 
in  sorrow,  how  shall  I  address  you  ?     He  is  dead !     The 
stroke  has  fallen  upon  us  close  upon  hopes  with  which  we 
had  cheated  ourselves  that  we  should  see  him  once  again 
almost  himself,  returning  to  cheer  and  console  his  country. 
I  am  so  completely  overwhelmed  with  the  blow  as  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  writing.     His  death  was  serene  and 
happy,  for  it  was  sanctified  by  the  sacraments  and  alleviated 
by  the  consolations  which  our  divine  religion  lavishes  with 
so  much  mercy   on   its  children.      He  replied  at  first  in 
words,  and  afterwards  with  look  and  gesture,  to  the  ex- 
hortations which  I  addressed  to  him  up  to  the  last.     He 
only  spoke  a  very  few  words  to  his  physician,  and  these 
were  to  make  an  earnest  request  that  the  coffin  should  not 
be  closed  too  soon  over  his  remains,  because  he  felt  sure 
(he  said)  that  he  would  have  the  appearance  of  being  dead 
before   yielding   up  his   last   sigh.  .  .  .     His  last   breath 
was  resigned,  with  the  calm  of  an  infant  that  falls  off  to 
sleep,  on  Saturday  night  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  ten.^    He 
requested  his  heart — that  heart  which  always  beat  for  the 
cause  of  religion  and  liberty — to  be  taken  to  Kome.     We 
have  had  that  noble  heart  embalmed  and  have  enclosed  it 
in  a  silver  urn.     The  body,  which  has  also  been  embalmed,  - 
will  remain  here  in  a  chapel  until  our  return  from  our 
pilgrimage  to  Eome  with  his  heart,  and  then  the  corse  will 
be  transported  to  his  native  mountains,  to  remain  there  to 
the  day  of  resurrection.     Think  of  the  effect  upon  the  whole 
country  of  that  procession  from  our  landmg  to  the  wild 
mountain  abbey  ^  which  he  loved,  and  which  for  ever  shall 

'  Most  of  the  memoh-s  say  that       O'Connell  sank  to  rest, 
while  the  glories  of  an  Italian  sun  -  See    letter   of    September    18, 

were     bursting    forth     refulgently,       1837,  and  sequel. 

VOL.    II.  E  E 
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be  a  place  of  pilgrimage.     He  stood  alone  !     Let  his  rest 
be  in  the  grandeur  of  solitude. 

The  heart  of  O'Connell  at  Eome,  his  body  in  Ireland^ 
and  his  soul  in  heaven  :  is  not  that  what  the  justice  of  man 
and  the  mercy  of  God  demand  ?     Adieu  !  adieu  !  ^ 

J.    MiLEY. 

FitzPatrick's  grief  was  not  less  poignant  than  that  of 
Dr.  Miley.  His  emotion  on  hearing  the  sad  news  found  a 
vent  in  lines,  now  printed  from  the  scrap  on  which  they 
were  originally  pencilled  : — 

Ne'er  to  the  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  braver  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

3  Dr.  Miley  was  not  allowed  to  descriptive   of    every   stage   of   the 

carry   out   the  whole  of   his   great  journey  to  Ireland  with  his  sacred 

thought.       The     monster     funeral  charge.      The    lofty   Eound  Tower 

through  Ireland  was  abandoned  in  which  rises  over  O'Connell's  grave 

favour  of  one  confined  to  the  City  of  arrests  the  eye  for  miles.      Though 

Dublin.     Glasnevin,    where    Curran  regarded    as    Petrie's    work,    Fitz- 

and  Euthven  sleep,  claimed  the  re-  Patrick,  in  a  '  mem.'  now  before  me, 

mains  of  O'Connell.     A  large  packet  states  that  the  conception  originated 

of  letters  from  Dr.  Miley  are  pre-  with  himself.      The  same  idea  has 

served,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  been  since  adopted  by  the  Wallace 

of  the  grand  obsequies  in  Rome,  with  Memorial  Committee  in  Scotland.  — 

the  funeral  oration  of  Ventura,  and  W.  J.  F. 
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CATHOLIC   AGITATION   IN    1812.' 

The  papers  of  the  Home  Department  are  closed  to  historic 
inquirers  after  1760,  though  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr. 
Lecky  special  facilities  of  access  were  granted  up  to  the  year  1800. 
Permission  to  examine  documents  of  the  present  century  is 
rarely  given.  The  following  letters,  however,  afford  evidence  of 
a  not  uninteresting  exception  to  the  rule.  Mr.  Secretary  Pole, 
writing  to  the  Home  Secretary,  encloses  a  letter  from  Hamilton 
Rowan, 2  addressed  to  Lord  Fingall,  referring  to  his  Lordship's 
arrest  as  chairman  of  a  Catholic  meeting.  '  I  was  a  spectator 
of  that  disgraceful  scene  where  legal  quibble  was  tortured  to 
entrap  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  honour  unaccustomed  to  disguise 
because  his  pursuits  were  honourable,  legal,  and  constitutional.' 
Rowan  adds  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  had  been  to  debate 
whether  a  petition  to  Parliament  or  an  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent  should  be  adopted.  He  argued  that  appeals  to  persons 
were  not  equal  to  appeals  to  principles.  Further,  he  published 
a  document  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people  to  public 
meeting  and  discussion  and  condemning  the  unconstitutional 
interference  of  the  Executive.  Among  the  State  papers  is  a 
long  letter  marked  '  Private,'  dated  '  Dublin  Castle  :  6  August, 
1811,'  from  Mr.  AVellesley  Pole  to  the  Home  Secretary.  It 
commences  'My  dear  Ryder,'  and  is  principally  taken  up  with 
the  question  of  the  delegates.  At  the  end  he  says,  '  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Rowan's  advertisement  I  send  you,  as  a  proof  how  cautious 
Government  ought  to  be  of  pardoning  an  Irish  traitor.' — Ireland, 
1811,  July  to  September,  No.  653. 

The  difficulty  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  Hamilton  Rowan  as 
to  whether  the  rival  plans  of  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent  or 
a  petition  to  Parliament  should  be  decided  on  was  solved  by  the 
adoption  of  both.  A  petition  and  an  address,  which,  however, 
were  almost  the  counterpart  of  each  other,  were  prepared, 
and  an  aggregate  meethig  was  summoned  for  Friday,  February 
28,  1812,  to  receive  and  adopt  them.     The  importance  attached 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  18.  -  See  notice  of  Hamilton  Eowan,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

E  E  2 
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by  the  Government  to  tliis  resolution  of  the  Cathohcs  to  assemble 
agam  and  exercise  what  they  considered  to  be  their  constitutional 
right  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  important  letter  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  to  the  Home  Secretary,  among  the  records  of 
whose  office  it  is  to  be  found,  endorsed  '  Ireland,  No.  G55.' 

(Secret  and  Confidential.)  Dublin  Castle  :  20tli  Febry.  1812, 

Sir, — Having  learned  from  secret  information  -  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Board  appointed  at  the  aggregate  meeting  of  the  26fch 
December  last,  as  mentioned  in  the  letter  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  address  to  you  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  had  been  summoned 
to  assemble  on  Saturday  [Friday]  next,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  prepared  with  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  on  the  legality  of  the  intended  meeting, 
previous  to  deciding  on  the  conduct  which  it  might  be  advisable 
to  observe  towards  it. 

As  they  unanimously  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  Board, 
constituted  as  it  was  by  the  nomination  of  an  aggregate  meeting 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  preparing  and  presenting  an  address 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  relative  to  the  subjects' 
right  of  petition  to  Parliament,  and  not  having  for  its  object  the 
alteration  of  matters  established  by  law  in  Church  and  State,  did 
not  appear  to  militate  against  the  provisions  of  the  law,  I  was 
glad  to  find  there  existed  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  for  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting;  more  es- 
pecially as  the  secret  manner  in  which  it  seems  intended  to 
convene  it,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  that  is  understood  to 
prevail  amongst  the  principal  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
iDody  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  convening  at  the  present 
moment,  have  taken  from  it  much  of  the  mischievous  character 
and  tendency  that  belonged  to  the  meetings  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee. With  respect  to  the  meeting  of  that  committee  which 
was  appointed  by  the  same  aggregate  meeting  to  assemble  on  the 
28th  instant,  I  apprehend  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
line  of  conduct  which  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  pursue, 
constituted  as  that  body  is,  and  acting  in  open  defiance  of  the  law 
as  it  has  been  recently  pronounced  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court 

3  Fredk.  W.  Conway,  afterwards  day  I  perceive  that  he  acted  some- 
editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  times  as  secretary  and  sometimes  as 
was  furnishing  secret  information  to  chairman  at  meetings  of  the  Catho- 
the  Government  at  this  time,  as  ap-  lie  Association.  See  vol.  i.  of  the 
pears  from  the  same  State  Papers,  present  work,  p.  371. 
No.  657.     From  newspapers  of  the 
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of  King's  Bench  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ;  and  I  propose,  unless 
His  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  Eegent  should  see  reason  to  vary 
the  repeated  instructions  which  His  Eoyal  Highness  has  been 
pleased  to  convey  to  me  on  this  subject,  to  act  against  it  by 
resorting,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  the  powers  with  which  the 
Government  is  invested  under  the  Convention  Act,  taking  care 
to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect  with  all  the  lenity  and  for- 
bearance that  may  be  consistent  with  the  necessary  repression  of 
such  persevering  endeavours  to  act  in  violation  of  the  law. — I 
am,  with  great  truth  and  regard.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

ElCHMOND. 
The  Right  Honorable  Richard  Ryder. 

The  Viceroy  and  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  have  hitherto  incurred 
the  odium  of  having  dispersed  the  Catholic  meetings  of  1812 ; 
but  it  now  appears  from  the  private  correspondence  before  us  that 
they  acted  under  secret  instructions  issued  by  the  Prince  Kegent 
himself.  Long  had  it  been  customary  with  the  Catholic  leaders 
to  regard  and  hail  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  the  best  friend  to  their 
emancipation.  Nor  was  this  impression  adopted  on  any  light 
grounds.  O'Connell's  speech  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  in  Fishamble  Street  Theatre  on  June  18,  1812, 
enumerated  a  number  of  pledges  given  by  the  Prince.  They 
occupy  some  pages  of  the  '  Speeches  of  Daniel  O'Connell,'  edited 
by  his  son,  Dublin,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  174-5. 

In  addition  to  these  private  and  special  reports,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  forwarded  to  the  Home  Secretary  in  London  a  copy 
of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  February  29,  1812  (a  leap  year), 
which  contained  the  fullest  printed  account  which  was  then 
published  of  what  took  place  at  the  meeting.  All  these  docu- 
ments, printed  and  manuscript,  with  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond  which  accompanied  them,  are  preserved  among  the 
State  papers  of  the  time.  As  these  official  documents  are  neces- 
sarily of  much  greater  interest  than  any  already  printed  reports, 
they  are  here  given  as  descriptions  of  the  meeting — an  important 
one  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  presence  of  Shelley  at 
which  would  alone  have  made  memorable. 

Fro7n  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
(Secret  and  confidential.)  Dublin:  1st  March,  1812. 

Sir, — Enclosed  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  such  accounts 
as  I  have  been  able  to  procure  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  an 
aggregate  meeting  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  which  was  assembled 
at  the  Fishamble  Street  Theatre  in  this  city. 

In  order  to  lead  to  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  character  of 
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that  meeting,  and  the  feelings  and  objects  of  those  who  were 
most  conspicuous  on  the  occasion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  conduct  of  the  CathoHc  Board  which  had  been  nominated 
at  the  aggregate  meeting  of  the  26th  December  last,  and  which 
having  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  28tli  ultimo  agreeably  to  the 
determination  noticed  by  my  letter  of  the  20th  ult.  continued  to 
sit  daily  from  that  time  without,  however,  giving  to  the  public 
any  other  authenticated  account  of  its  transactions  than  that 
which  is  comprised  in  the  enclosed  pubKcation  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  22nd. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  on  a  short  statement  of  what  I 
have  learned  by  secret  information  (for  none  but  members  were 
admitted  to  the  Board)  respecting  its  proceedings  antecedent  to 
the  aggregate  meeting  of  the  28th  ultimo. 

It  seems  that  Lord  Fingall  and  several  other  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  consequence  in  the  Catholic  body,  who  had  hitherto 
acted  in  concurrence  with  the  general  committee  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  were  indisposed  to  the  assembling  of  the  Board,  feeling 
that  altho'  it  should  not  assume  to  be  a  continuance  of  the 
Committee  (its  members  being  identically  the  same)  it  yet  would 
carry  that  appearance,  and  unwilling,  after  what  had  taken  place 
both  at  Mr.  Kirwan's  trial  and  subsequent  to  that  event,  to  be 
considered  as  pertinaciously  adhering  to  a  line  of  conduct  which 
the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  had  announced  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  law,  until  that  judgment  should  be  reversed  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  superior  tribunal. 

In  this  opinion  it  seems  that  Mr.  Hay,  who  usually  acted  as 
secretary  to  all  the  Catholic  meetings,  whatever  denomination 
they  might  assume,  concurred,  and  consequently  refused  to  sum- 
mon this  Board  unless  he  could  be  satisfied  by  the  opmion  of 
some  of  the  first  law  authorities  at  the  Bar  that  it  was  not  a  body 
so  constituted  as  to  come  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Conven- 
tion Act.  From  this  opinion,  however,  Messrs.  O'Connell,  Drom- 
goole,  and  Scully,  who  have  usually  taken  the  least  temperate 
line  in  all  these  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  indeed  in 
almost  all  other  Eoman  Catholic  meetings,  dissented,  and  under 
their  three  signatures  announced  a  meeting  of  the  Board  to  be 
held  on  the  22nd  ult.  That  meeting,  of  which  the  resolutions 
as  they  were  advertised  will  be  found  in  the  enclosure  (No.  1), 
was  not  attended  by  Lord  Fingall,  Sir  E.  Bellew,  and  others  of 
the  most  respectable  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  usually  been  put 
forward  in  behalf  of  the   Catholic   body.     However,   notwith- 
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standing  their  absence,  a  motion  made  for  appointing  a  day  of 
meeting  for  the  Board  was  not  carried  without  much  debate  and 
opposition,  and  in  truth,  altho'  the  terms  of  the  first  resolu- 
tion are  said  to  have  been  considered  and  acquiesced  in,  if  not  as 
an  abandonment  of  the  measure,  at  least  as  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  contending  opinions,  nevertheless  the  first  resolution 
was  by  the  dexterity  of  Mr.  O'Connell  ultimately  made  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  third,  it  being  insisted  on  by  him  that  a 
meeting  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber '  was  in  effect  and  by  reference  an  admission  of  the  meeting 
of  the  "  Board  "  thereby  appointed ' ;  and  this  construction  being 
admitted  on  a  division  by  a  great  majority  of  the  members 
present,  an  adjournment  of  the  Board,  eo  nomine,  to  the  26th  was 
accordingly  resolved  upon. 

The  Board  which,  I  have  before  observed,  having  once 
met,  continued  to  assemble  from  day  to  day,  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  occupied  in  discussing  and  framing  the  intended 
address  to  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  petitions  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  preparing  the  resolutions  that 
were  brought  forward  and  passed  at  the  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
28th. 

The  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  as  they  are  to  be  collected 
from  the  enclosed  accounts,  appear  to.  partake  of  the  various 
feelings  and  opinions  that  are  stated  to  have  presided  at  the 
antecedent  meetings  of  the  Board ;  they  lead  also  to  a  strong 
presumption  that,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  moderation  with 
which  the  Committee  [had  at  first  acted  and  which'*]  appears  to 
have  been  abandoned  for  the  present,  there  exists  the  disposition 
to  revive  it  under  the  denomination  of  a  Board,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  attempts  will  be  made  for  the  gradual  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object. 

The  readiness  with  which  Lord  Fingall  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Catholic  body  who  seem  to  have  been  anxious  for  the  dis- 
continuance or  suspension  of  the  Committee  have  Iv^nt  themselves 
to  a  measure  bordering  so  closely  on  the  repetition  of  an  offence, 
on  account  of  which  he  has  so  recently  experienced  the  lenity  of 
Government,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  more  especially  as  past 
experience  has  given  proofs  as  well  of  the  stratagems  that 
will  be  used  to  commit  them  to  the  same  extent  with  the  most 
violent  partisans  of  the  Committee,  as  of  their  inability  to 
oppose  or  control  the  violence  of  those  whose  measures,  however 

*  These  or  some  similar  words  have  been  inadvertently  omitted  in  the 
transcript. 
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intemperate,  they  will  surely  be  called  on  to  countenance  and 
approve. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  watching  the  conduct  of  this  newly  assembled  Board, 
and  taking  care  lest,  consisting  of  the  same  individuals  as  the 
Committee  which,  agreeably  to  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince 
Eegent's  instructions,  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  disperse, 
and  differing  only  in  the  manner  of  its  appointment,  it  should 
assume  a  delegated  capacity,  profess  to  have  the  same  objects  and 
arrogate  the  same  mischievous  powers  as  the  assembly  for  which 
it  has  been  substituted. 

Should  any  apprehension  of  such  consequences  be  unfortu- 
nately realised,  it  will  become  my  duty  to  manifest,  by  exerting 
the  authority  with  which  the  law  has  entrusted  me,  that  such  an 
assumption  of  the  representative  character,  as  made  in  the  elec- 
tion or  constitution  of  such  a  representative  body  as  the  General 
Committee,  under  whatever  name  they  may  pass,  are  alike 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
Act. — I  am,  with  great  truth  and  regard,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

ElCHMOND. 

Eight  Honourable  Eichard  Eyder. 

[Eecord  Office  :  No.  655.] 

The  three  enclosures  which  accompanied  the  letter  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  are  marked  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  No.  1  contains 
the  resolutions  of  December  26  referred  to  by  his  Grace.  Con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  the  Duke,  they  are  signed  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Hay.  No.  2  is  Mr.  Manning's  report  of  the 
aggregate  meeting,  February  28,  1812.  No.  3  is  endorsed  thus  : 
'  Copy  of  Mr.  Farrell's  (Peace  Officer)  report.' 


O'CONNELL  AS   COUNSEL. 


One  of  O'Connell's  earliest  displays  of  forensic  acuteness  took 
place  at  Tralee. 

The  question  in  dispute  touched  the  validity  of  a  will  which 
had  been  made  almost  in  articulo  mortis.  The  instrument 
seemed  drawn  up  in  due  form,  the  witnesses  gave  ample  confir- 
mation that  it  had  been  legally  executed.  One  of  them  was  an 
old  servant.  -  O'Connell  cross-examined  him,  and  allowed  him  to 
speak  on  in  the  hope  that  he  might  say  too  much.  Nor  was 
the  hope  disappointed.     The  witness  had  already  sworn  that  he 
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saw  the  deceased  sign  the  will.  '  Yes,'  he  went  on,  '  I  saw  him 
sign  it,  and  surely  there  was  life  in  him  at  the  time.'  The  ex- 
pression frequently  repeated  led  O'Connell  to  suspect  that  it  had 
a  peculiar  meaning.  Fixing  his  eye  on  the  old  man,  he  said, 
'  You  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  before  God  and  man  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth  ;  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  you,  and  the 
eyes  of  your  neighbours  are  fixed  on  you  too.  Answer  me  by 
the  virtue  of  that  sacred  and  solemn  oath  which  has  passed  your 
lips,  Was  the  testator  alive  when  he  signed  the  will  ?  '  The 
witness  quivered ;  his  face  grew  ashy  pale  as  he  repeated, 
'  There  was  life  in  him.'  The  question  was  reiterated,  and  at 
last  O'Connell  half  compelled,  half  cajoled  him  to  admit  that, 
after  life  was  extinct,  a  pen  had  been  put  into  the  testator's 
hand,  that  one  of  the  party  guided  it  to  sign  his  name,  while, 
as  a  salve  for  the  consciences  of  all  concerned,  a  living  fly  was 
put  into  the  dead  man's  mouth,  to  qualify  the  witnesses  to  bear 
testimony  that  '  there  was  life  in  him  '  when  he  signed  the  will. 
This  fact,  literally  dragged  from  the  witness,  preserved  a  large 
property  in  a  respectable  and  worthy  family. 

An  incident  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  '  Patronage  '  was  suggested 
by  this  occurrence.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the 
Cronin  family  were  the  parties  interested,  but  it  appears  from  an 
old  number  of  the  Liverpool  Journal  now  before  me  that  it  was 
two  sisters  named  Langton  to  whom  the  property  had  been 
miraculously  preserved. 

Perhaps  no  great  advocate  ever  had  the  same  relish  for  his 
work.  It  was  remarked  by  Owen  Madden  that  O'Connell  hunted 
down  a  case  with  the  gusto  of  a  Kerry  fox-hunter  in  pursuit 
of  reynard.  His  great  knowledge  of  character  enabled  him  to 
dissect  motives  with  skill.  He  was  an  Irish  Garrow,  just  as  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde,  if  he  had  had  pathos  and  humour,  would  have 
been  an  English  O'Connell.  A  spice  of  the  latter  quality  is 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Corporation  of  Cork  versus  Boyle.  One 
fails  to  find  it  noticed  in  the  various  memoirs  of  O'Connell ;  and 
I  owe  to  an  old  newspaper  report  what  is  known  of  it.  Boyle, 
in  a  print  called  the  Freeholder,  subjected  the  Corporation  of 
Cork  to  some  personal  remarks  highly  caustic.  Owing  to  pre- 
cautions in  the  mode  of  publication  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
against  him  for  libel.  If  they  could  have  done  so  his  punishment 
was  certain,  for  in  those  days  there  were  none  but  Corporation 
juries,  and  the  fact  that  Boyle  was  hostile  to  the  municipal 
junto  was  enough  for  them.  It  happened  on  the  occasion  of  a 
crowded  benefit  that  Boyle  and  one  of  the  sherifi's  were  coming 
out  of  the  theatre  at  the  same  moment.  A  sudden  crush  drove 
the  scribe  against  the  sherifl",  and  the  concussion  was  so  violent 
that  the  latter  had  two  of  his  ribs  broken.  The  incident  was 
clearly  accidental,  but  it  was  too  lucky  not  to  be  turned  to 
advantage.     Boyle  was  prosecuted  for  assault.     O'Connell  (who 
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was  personally  inimical  to  the  Corporation)  scarcely  cross- 
examined  a  witness,  and  called  none  in  defence.  He  proceeded 
to  reply,  paying,  as  he  went,  some  hyperbolical  compliments  to  the 
'  well-known  impartiality,  independence,  and  justice  of  a  Cork 
jm'y.'  '  I  had  no  notion  that  the  case  is  what  it  is,  therefore  I 
call  no  witnesses.  As  I  have  received  a  brief  I  must  address  you. 
I  am  not  in  the  vein  for  making  along  speech,  so,  gentlemen,  in- 
stead of  it  I'll  tell  you  a  story.  Some  years  ago  I  attended  Clonmel 
Assizes  and  witnessed  a  trial  whichi  shall  never  forget.  A  wretched 
man,  a  native  of  Tipperary.  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his 
neighbour.  An  ancient  feud  had  existed  between  them.  They 
met  at  a  fair  and  interchanged  blows  ;  again,  that  evening  they 
encountered  at  a  lov/  pot-house,  and  the  physical  interference  of 
friends  alone  prevented  a  fight.  The  prisoner  was  heard  to  vow 
vengeance  against  his  rival.  The  wretched  victim  left  the 
house,  followed  soon  after  by  the  prisoner,  and  was  found  next 
day  on  the  roadside  murdered,  and  his  face  so  barbarously  beaten 
in  by  a  stone  that  he  could  only  be  identified  by  his  dress.  The 
facts  were  strong  against  the  prisoner;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
strongest  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  I  ever  met.  As  a  matter 
of  form — for  of  his  guilt  there  was  no  doubt — the  prisoner  was 
asked  for  his  defence.  He  called,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
the  murdered  man.  And  the  murdered  man  came  forward.  It 
seemed  that  another  man  had  been  murdered,  that  the  identifica- 
tion by  dress  was  vague,  for  all  the  peasantry  of  Tipperary  wear 
the  same  sort  of  clothes  ;  that  the  presumed  victim  had  got  a 
hint  that  he  would  be  arrested  under  the  Whiteboy  Act,  had 
fled,  and  only  returned,  with  a  noble  and  Irish  feeling  of  justice, 
when  he  found  that  his  ancient  foe  was  in  jeopardy  on  his  ac- 
count. The  case  was  clear  ;  the  prisoner  was  innocent.  The 
judge  told  the  jury  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  charge  them. 
They  requested  permission  to  retire ;  they  returned  in  about  two 
hours,  when  the  foreman  handed  in  the  verdict  "  guilty." 
*'  Good  God  !  "  said  the  judge,  "  of  what  is  he  guilty  ?  Not  of 
murder,  surely  !  "  "  No,  my  lord,"  said  the  foreman,  •'  but  if  he 
did  not  murder  that  man,  sure  he  stole  my  grey  mare  three  years 
ago."  '  The  Cork  jurors  laughed  heartily  at  this  anecdote,  and, 
ere  their  mirtli  had  time  to  cool,  O'Connell  continued,  with 
marked  emphasis,  '  So,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  Mr.  Boyle  did 
not  wilfully  assault  the  sheriff  he  has  libelled  the  Corporation. 
Find  him  guilty,  by  all  means  ! '  The  application  was  so  severe, 
that  the  jury,  shamed  into  justice,  at  once  acquitted  Boyle. 

A  man  named  Pat  Hogan  was  tried  for  murder.  O'Connell 
defended  him.  A  hat,  believed  to  be  the  prisoner's,  was  found 
close  to  the  murdered  man,  and  this  was  relied  upon  as  the 
principal  clue  to  the  perpetrator.  The  state  of  the  body  clearly 
proved  that  the  deceased  met  with  a  violent  death,  and  O'Connell 
felt  that  the  case  would  tax  his  powers  to  the   utmost.      The 
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Crown  counsel  made  a  strong  point  on  the  bat,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  court.  O'Connell  cross-examined  a  neighbour  of  the 
prisoner,  a  Crown  witness,  who  identified  it. 

'  By  virtue  of  yom'  oath,  are  you  positive  that  this  is  the  same 
liat  ?  '  '  Yes.'  '  Did  you  examine  it  carefully  before  you  swore 
in  your  informations  that  it  was  the  prisoner's  ?  '  '  Yes.'  '  Now 
let  me  see,'  said  O'Connell,  and  he  took  up  the  hat  and  began 
carefully  to  examine  the  inside.  He  then  spelled  aloud  the  name 
slowly,  thus,  P-a-t  H-o-g-a-n,  '  Now  do  you  mean  those  words 
were  in  the  hat  when  you  found  it?'  *  I  do.'  'Did  you  see 
them  there?'  'I  did.'  'This  is  the  same  hat?'  'It  is.' 
'  Now,  my  lord,'  said  O'Connell,  holding  up  the  hat  to  the  Bench, 
'  there  is  an  end  to  the  case — no  name  whatever  is  inscribed  in 
the  hat.'     The  result  was  acquittal. 

Great  was  the  gratitude  lavished  on  O'Connell  by  many  a 
peasant  who  had  got  into  trouble.  In  the  case  of  an  unexpected 
acquittal  the  prisoner  exclaimed,  '  Och,  counsellor!  I've  no 
way  here  of  showing  your  honour  my  gratitude,  but  I  wisht  I 
saw  you  knocked  down  in  my  own  parish,  and,  maybe,  I  wouldn't 
bring  a  faction  to  the  rescue  ! ' 

Horse  and  cow  stealing  earned  capital  conviction  in  those 
■days.  O'Connell  detected  a  flaw  in  the  indictment  under  which 
a  client  of  his  was  charged.  It  turned  on  a  law  point  which 
may  be  found  in  Koscoe's  '  Criminal  Evidence,'  p.  77.  The 
prisoner,  an  old  hand,  was  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a 
cow.  The  grateful  thief  came  to  C^Connell's  lodgings  to  thank 
him  for  having  saved  his  life,  exclaiming  with  emotion,  '  May  the 
Lord  spare  you  to  me  ! ' 

I  owe  to  Father  McMahon,  P.P.  of  Doonas,  County  Clare,  the 
following  curious  anecdote  : — In  a  case  known  as  '  The  O'Grady 
Case '  O'Connell  having  examined  the  hostile  witness,  who  was 
a  woman,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  swore  falsely.  The 
trial  took  place  on  Good  Friday.  O'Connell,  calculating  on  the 
soft  and  impressionable  character  of  a  woman,  preached  a  short 
sermon  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  then  suddenly  and  in  the 
Name  of  that  Blood,  by  which,  on  that  day,  she  had  been  re- 
deemed, charged  her  to  retract  her  perjured  words.  The  woman 
shrieked,  burst  into  tears,  pointed  to  a  man  in  Court,  whom  she 
accused  of  instigating  her  by  a  bribe,  told  the  truth  and  turned 
the  tide. 

Mr.  D.  0.  Madden,  in  his  '  Eevelations  of  Ireland  '  pronounces 
O'Connell  to  be  not  only  a  '  very  heavy  feeder,  but  also  a  coarse 
one.'  O'Connell's  daughter,  Mrs.  FitzSimon,  writes  : — 'He  never 
ate  more  than  twice  a  day — before  8  a.m.,  and  often  not  till  8  in 
the  evening.'  Mr.  Madden  describes  O'Connell  at  a  Bar  dinner, 
putting  his  own  spoon  into  some  dish  to  which  an  exquisite 
desired  to  be  helped  (p.  127).  Mrs.  FitzSimon  writes  : — '  He 
was  sometimes  absorbed  in  thought  at  dinner,  and  might,  perhaps, 
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at  such  a  time  make  a  mistake  by  helping  himself  with  his  own 
spoon.' 

The  most  piquant  thmg  in  Madden's  '  Revelations  of  Ireland  ' 
is  a  dialogue  in  outrageous  Billingsgate  between  the  Tribune  and 
a  virago  named  '  Biddy  Moriarty,'  famous  for  the  use  of  foul 
words.  The  scene  (which  fills  several  pages)  has  been  often 
quoted,  and  made  the  subject  of  very  amusing  pictorial  illustra- 
tions. Even  Canon  O'Eorke  has  filled  with  this  vituperation 
five  pages  of  his  Centenary  '  Life  of  O'ConnelL'  It  is  a  pity  to 
pull  down  a  fabric  to  which  both  historian  and  artist  are  indebted, 
but  there  is  now  before  me  a  memorandum  by  O'Connell's 
daughter  saying  that  '  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  scene 
so  sensationally  described  by  Mr.  Madden,  though  something 
similar  to  it  has  been  told  of  Curran.' 

A  graphic  account  of  one  of  the  illiterate  judges  before  whom 
it  was  his  fate  to  plead  was  communicated  by  the  Liberator 
to  El.  O'Connell,  B.L.,  Tralee,  who  has  included  it  in  the  jottings 
he  has  been  good  enough  to  make  for  my  use. 

'  A  case  came  on  before  Judge  Henn  on  circuit,'  writes  Mr. 
E.  O'Connell,  '  which  excited  great  interest  in  the  locality.  It 
was  an  action  brought  to  try  the  right  to  levy  tolls  at  fairs  and 
markets  under  a  patent.  Henn  saw  from  the  array  of  counsel 
employed,  the  size  of  the  briefs  and  the  crowd  in  Court,  it  was  a 
case  likely  to  occupy  much  time.  The  counsel  opening  the  case 
stated  it  was  brought  for  the  trifling  amount  of  seve)i  and  sixpence, 
but  that  though  for  so  small  a  sum  it  was  in  efiect  to  try  the  right 
to  an  important  and  valuable  Incorporeal  Hereditament.  "A 
what  ? ' '  interrupted  Henn,  who  had  never  heard  the  word  before. 
"An  Incorporeal  Hereditament,  my  lord,"  said  the  counsel. 
"  How  much  do  you  say  'tis  for  '?  "  inquired  the  judge.  "  Seven 
and  sixpence,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply.  Henn  pulled  out  his 
purse,  counted  out  7s.  6fZ.,  and  said,  "  Here's  your  7s.  6(7.  for  you, 
and  to  the  Devil  I  pitch  you  and  your  Incorporeal  Hereditament. 
Do  you  think  now  I  am  to  be  shut  up  in  this  hot  Court  for  maybe 
two  or  three  days  trying  a  case  for  seven  and  sixpence  ?  "  ^ 

'  The  Liberator  said  that  all  remonstrance  with  such  a  judge 
was  in  vain  ;  his  fixed  idea  was  that  it  was  scandalously  infra  dig. 
for  him  to  sit  two  long  summer  days  trying  a  case  for  7s.  Qd., 
and  that  in  every  point  of  view  'twas  the  wisest  and  best  course 
to  pay  the  7s.  iid.  out  of  his  own  pocket,  rather  than  lose  his 
time  trying  such  a  case. 

'  I  heard  the  Liberator  tell  that,  on  his  first  circuit,  Mr.  Hoare 
and  the  celebrated  Bully  Egan  were  then  leaders  on  the  circuit, 
and  in  an  important  case  where  they  were  pitted  against  each 
other,  Hoare,  for  the  plaintiff,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
jury  by  his  speech  ;  in  fact,  carried  the  jury  with  him.    Egan  saw 

^  Sir  Jonali  Barrington  tells  one  anecdote  of  Henn  {Personal  SketcJws, 
i.  257),  but  this  is  perfectly  new. 
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ibis,  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  he  put  forth  all  his  energies 
to  remove  the  impression  Hoare  had  made,  and  the  conclusion 
of  it  was  ;  "  Mr.  Hoare  evidently  thinks  that  his  loud  declama- 
tion has  secured  for  him  your  verdict,  gentlemen,  but  I  know  you 
well,  and  I  know  you  long,  and  I  know  that  never  were  there 
twelve  men  in  a  jury  box  less  likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  dark 
oblivion  of  a  broiv.'"  As  Egan  was  going  out  of  the  Bar-box  some 
of  the  Bar  said  to  him,  "  Why,  Egan,  what  rank  nonsense  the 
concludmg  sentence  of  your  speech  to  the  jury  was  ;  surely  there 
was  no  sense  or  meaning  in  '  the  dark  oblivion  of  a  broiu.'  "  "  To 
be  sure  there  wasn't,"  said  Egan ;  "  I  know  that  as  well  as  you, 
but  I  knew  it  would  do  very  lu ell  for  that  jury.''  The  inimitable 
richness  of  tone  and  manner  with  which  the  Liberator  used  to 
tell  this  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  heard  him  ;  to  con- 
vey a  full  idea  of  it  to  those  who  did  not  would  be  hopeless. 

'  He  said  that  one  of  Bully  Egan's  duels  was  fought  with  a 
Mr.  O'Reilly,  who  fired  before  the  word  was  given,  but  without 
inflicting  hurt.  "Well,  at  any  rate,  my  honour  is  safe,"  said 
O'Reilly.  "  Is  it  so  ?  "  replied  Egan.  "  Egad,  I'll  take  a  slap  at 
your  honour,  for  all  that." 

*  He  fought  another  duel  with  Curran,  and  when  on  the  ground 
complained  of  the  disadvantage  in  which  he  stood,  Curran  being 
like  a  blade  of  grass,  and  he  as  broad  as  a  haycock.  Curran 
declared  that  he  scorned  to  take  any  unfair  advantage.  "  Let  my 
size  be  chalked  upon  your  body,"  he  said,  "  and  any  shots  of  mine 
which  hit  outside  the  chalk  shall  not  count." 

'  Judge  Day  had  been  M.P,  for  the  nomination  borough  of 
Ardfert  before  the  Union,  and  having  been  an  active  supporter 
of  that  measure,  was  rewarded  first  by  the  Chairmanship  of 
Kilmainham,  which  Bully  Egan  so  nobly  forfeited  when,  in 
voting  against  the  Union,  he  uttered  the  memorable  exclama- 
tion of  "Ireland  for  ever,  and  damn  Kilmainham!"  Having 
been  for  some  time  in  the  chair  of  Kilmainham,'^  Day  was  pro- 
moted to  a  Judgeship  of  the  King's  Bench.  Conscious  what  a  set 
of  stupid  ignoramuses  the  First  Judges  of  the  time  were,  Day 
set  up  for  knowing  something  of  law,  and  accordingly  read  some 
law  books,  and  got  over  several  volumes  of  the  Reports  of  Cases 
decided  in  the  English  Courts  ;  but  the  foundation  of  an  early 
study  of  the  principles  of  law  was  not  well  laid,  hence  his  super- 
ficial smattering,  which  he  was  so  fond  of  parading,  was  seen 
through  ;  and  being  a  roundabout,  heavy  speaker,  his  ludicrous 
attempts  to  elucidate  nice  points  of  law  were  described  as  ^^re- 
minding one  of  a  man  attempting  to  open  an  oyster  with  a  rolling 
pin." 

'  I  spent  far  more  time  in  the  Liberator's  society  than  even 
Daunt  did,  who  has  written  a  book  about  him,'  proceeds  Rickard 

^  An  office  equivalent  to  that  of  county  court  judge  for  Dublin. 
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O'Connell.  '  He  held  me  at  the  haptismal  font,  and  from  that 
hom'  to  his  death  I  was  on  the  closest  intimacy  with  him. 

'  The  Liberator  thought  not  over  highly  of  John  Keogh's 
exertions  in  the  Catholic  cause.  I  heard  him  tell  that,  soon  after 
he  entered  the  political  arena,  Keogh  one  day  said  to  him, 
" 'Twas  I  made  men  of  the  Catholics."  "If  you  did,"  said 
O'Connell,  "they  are  such  men  as  realise  Shakespeare's  idea  'of 
Nature's  journeymen  having  made  them,  and  made  them  badly,'  "  '' 
&c.  At  that  time  he  said  a  Catholic  could  be  known  in  the 
street  by  his  subdued  and  slavish  look  and  gait,  and  he  felt  a 
prophetic  inspiration  that  'twas  reserved  for  him  to  really  make 
men  of  them.  A  keen  observer  (W.  H.  Curran)  described 
O'Connell  marching  to  court  shouldering  his  umbrella  as 
if  it  was  a  pike,  and  flinging  out  each  factious  foot  before  the 
other  as  if  he  had  already  burst  his  bonds  and  was  kicking  the 
Orange  ascendancy  before  him.  Indeed,  a  Dublin  jury  of  that 
day,  if  judiciously  chosen,  would  have  found  his  very  gait  and 
gesture  to  be  high  treason  by  construction,  so  explicitly  did  they 
enforce  the  national  sentiment.' 

It  has  been  said  that  O'Connell  was  implicated  in  the  Eebel- 
lion,  but  the  following  seems  to  show  an  opposite  sympathy. 
Eickard  O'Connell  remarks  that  the  Liberator  said  many  curious 
things  not  recorded  by  Daunt. 

'  I  think  Daunt  was  in  the  parlour  at  Merrion  Square  one 
evening  in  1842,  when  Emmet's  name  turned  up  in  conversa- 
tion. The  Liberator  said,  "  There  was  never  a  more  rash  or 
foolish  enthusiast.  At  the  head  of  eighty  men,  armed  only  with 
pikes,  he  waged  war  on  the  most  powerful  Government  in  the 
Vforld,  and  the  end  of  the  mad  fiasco  was  the  murder  of  the  best 
of  the  then  Irish  judges.  Lord  Kilwarden,  a  really  good  and  ex- 
cellent man.  His  nephew,  Wolfe,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  was  also  murdered  ;  for  this  murder,  even  if  it 
stood  alone,  Emmet  deserved  to  be  hanged ;  ^  and  but  for  the 
romance  which  his  attachment  to  Miss  Curran  threw  around  the 
case  he  would  have  long  since  been  forgotten." 

'  During  the  struggle  for  Emancipation  letters  often  reached 
the  Liberator  from  men  of  seditious  bias  suggesting  a  rising  and 
enclosing  plans  of  proposed  operations.  He  invariably  sent  them 
at  once  to  one  of  the  law  officers.  Whether  genuine  or  intended 
as  a  trap,  that  was  the  right  course  to  pursue,  and  he  did  it. 

'  '  I     have     thought     some     of  Kilwarden's     murder.      From     the 

nature's     journeymen     had     made  '  State    Trials  '  I   find  that  Emmet 

men  and  not  made  tliem  well,  they  led  the  van  of  his  men ;  but  Lord 

imitated  humanity  so  abominably.'  Kilwarden's   carriage  arriving  from 

—  Hamlet,  a:ct  iii.  sc.  2.  Tallaght  in  the  midst  of  some  tipsy 

**  Had    O'Connell    studied    Em-  stragglers  at  the  rear,  a  man  named 

met's  life  and  character,  he  would  Shannon  drove  a  pike  into  his  groin, 
have    held    him    guiltless   of   Lord 
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'  The  Liberator's  anecdotes  of  the  past  were  very  pleasant. 
I  proceed  to  give  you  a  few  not  mentioned  by  Daunt. 

'  Lord  Buckingham,  when  Viceroy  here,  at  a  dinner  party 
in  Dubhn  Castle  asked,  "  Where  shall  I  get  a  good  History  of 
Ireland  ?  I  want  to  understand  the  history  of  this  country." 
"  Your  Excellency  will  find  it,"  said  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  "  in 
a  continuation  of  Rapin-c." 

'  Sir  Frederick  Flood  was  in  London  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  some  great  question  of  the  day, 
when  one  evening,  dining  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  drinking  powers  and  habits  of  the  Irish  gentry.  Sir 
Frederick  said  his  usual  allowance  was  four  bottles  of  claret 
every  night,  and  that  he  often  drank  five.  "  What  !  Sir 
Frederick,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  you  could  drink 
five  bottles  of  claret  without  any  help  V  "1  had  the  help  of  a 
bottle  of  port !  "  was  the  reply.' 

Rickard  O'Connell  continued  for  many  months  to  send  to  the 
present  writer  various  ana  that  he  had  gathered  from  his  chief, 
and  some  of  which  are  elsewhere  embodied.  At  last,  on  Sept- 
ember 20,  1880,  poor  Rick's  right  hand  lost  its  cunning. 


THE   IRISH   COERCION   BILL   OF    1833-34. 

The  autobiography  of  Lord  Brougham,  published  in  1872, 
when  treating  of  Earl  Grey's  retirement  from  the  Premiership 
in  1834,  owing  to  disputes  about  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  and  the 
highly  awkward  scene  between  Littleton  and  O'Connell,  seeks  to 
throw  the  onus  on  Littleton.  Littleton,  better  known  as  Lord 
Hatherton,  had  prepared  a  memoir  of  the  case,  which,  in  1862, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  confided  to  Mr.  Henry  Reeve.  This 
gentleman  published  the  narrative  as  an  answer  to  Brougham. 
Littleton  complains  that  O'Connell  violated  confidence  in  the 
negotiation,  and  states  that  for  this  he  was  censured  at  the  time 
by  Grattan. 

Touching  these  assertions,  Mrs.  Ellen  FitzSimon,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  O'Connell,  addressed  some  letters  to  the  present 
writer : — 

May  23rcl,  1872. 

My  father's  conduct  has  been  so  frequently  vilified,  that  to 
vindicate  it  would  be  utterly  useless  and  endless.  The  fact  is, 
his  memory  can  afford  to  be  vilified.  I  am  sure  my  father  never 
violated  confidence. 

Lord  Brougham  treated  my  father  badly  on  many  occasions, 
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although  at  first  he  overpowered  him  with  civihties  and  atten- 
tions and  confidences  too. 

I  open  my  letter  to  give  you  Morgan's^  accomit.  He  tells 
me  that  the  Whigs  wanted  to  renew  the  Coercion  Bill  in  1834. 
The  Liberator  and  Littleton  conferred  thereon,  and  for  peace' 
sake,  as  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  Session — a  long  and 
arduous  one — the  Liberator  agreed,  on  condition  that  the  objec- 
tionable clauses  which  he  had  always  opposed  should  be  struck 
out.  Littleton  (a  good-natured  kindly  man,  and  most  courteous 
to  the  Irish  M.P.s,  then  quite  a  tabooed  race)  engaged  that 
this  should  be  done.  Of  course  it  got  wind,  and  old  Grey,  in 
the  Lords,  disclaimed  any  such  agreement.  The  Liberator  came 
out  in  the  Commons  (as  he  had  every  right  to  do)  and  declared 
that  he  had  been  deceived.  This  affair  broke  up  Grey's  Ad- 
ministration. ^  My  brother  Morgan  remembers  going  on  to  the 
steps  of  the  throne  in  the  Lords  to  hear  old  Grey  announce  his 
retirement,  in  doing  which  he  alluded  angrily  to  my  father  as 
the  person  of  whom  he  need  not  more  directly  speak,  tho'  largely 
concerned  in  the  fray.  My  brother  said  to  my  father,  '  Do  you 
hear  what  he  says  of  you,  sir  ?  '  My  father  replied,  '  What  do 
I  care  what  the  blockhead  says  ?  '  The  result  proved  that  Grey 
was  wrong.  My  brother  says  he  never  can  forget  the  furious 
chastisement  Wellington  gave  Lord  Grey  on  that  occasion,  re- 
viewing his  whole  Ministerial  career.  My  brother  says  his 
recollection  is  that  Brougham  and  Lord  Duncannon  were  all 
along,  during  the  Grey  Administration,  most  anxious  that  the 
Catholic  (and  Irish)  party  should  be  conciliated,  as  was  also  Lord 
Durham.  When  Brougham  was  on  the  woolsack  he  used  to  be 
almost  servile  in  his  adulation  of  O'Connell,  and  the  latter,  my 
brother  remembers,  expressmg  himself  as  annoyed  by  the  gross 
flattery  of  Lord  Brougham  when  he  (D.  O'C.)  was  pleading 
before  the  Lords  in  some  great  cause,  and  saying  it  was  gross 
nonsense.' 

My  brother  recommends  you  to  look  up  the  Liberal  papers  of 
the  day  and  Hansard. 

Ever  yours,  in  haste, 

E.  F,  {nde  O'Connell). 

^  Morgan  O'Connell  was  in  Par-  O'Connell's  letters  in  respect  to  this 

liament    in    1834,   as    member   for  affair  have  been  found,  and  are  now 

Meath.  added  to  the   present  collection. — 

'  Since  the  above   was   written,  W.  J.  F. 
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THE    SCHEME   OF   FEDERAL   PARLIAMENTS. 

*  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Loyal  National  Bepeal 
Association. 

'  Darrynane  Abbey,  Caherciveen,  12th  October,  1844. 

*  Sir, — I  am  extremely  anxious  to  bring  the  emphatic  attention 
of  the  Association  to  that  which  I  deem  the  most  important 
of  all  the  duties  they  have  to  perform  at  the  present  most 
auspicious  period.  We  have  obtained  the  most  valuable  victory 
that  ever  was  achieved,  by  purely  moral  means.  The  victory  of 
Waterloo  was  the  mere  triumph  of  physical  force,  combined  with 
military  organisation :  it  was  a  brutal  and  a  bloody  scene,  and 
much  of  what  are  called  its  glories  depended  upon  chance  and 
accident. 

'  Ours,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  triumph  of  the  first  principles 
of  civil  liberty,  and  of  the  judicial  merits  of  our  glorious  cause. 
That  which  triumphed  was  the  great  constitutional  principle 
which  sanctions  the  right  of  free  discussion  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  realms.  It  was  that  principle  which  battled  with,  and 
triumphed  over,  the  well-arranged  conspiracy  to  extinguish  popu- 
lar sentiment,  and  to  limit  and  restrain  the  efficacy  of  peaceable 
popular  exertions. 

'  The  object  we  had  in  view  was  perfectly  legal  and  perfectly 
constitutional — the  repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the 
efficacy  of  our  struggle  ought,  in  constitutional  reasoning,  to 
depend  on  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  such  repeal.  The  effort  of  Ministerial  despotism 
was,  by  the  prosecution,  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  that 
multitudinous  public  sentiment  which  could  alone  require  or 
obtain  success.  It  was  a  struggle,  on  the  part  of  our  governors, 
to  make  the  exhibition  of  the  extreme  pressure  of  a  grievance 
stimulating  multitudes  to  call  for  redress,  a  conspiracy  and  a 
crime.  It  was  the  manifest  design  of  the  Irish  Government  to 
introduce  a  new  doctrine  into  our  law— the  doctrine  that  num- 
bers constituted  crime  ;  so  that  when  the  oppression  of  a  tyrannic 
law  affected  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  that  very  majority 
should  be  treated  as  essentially  criminal,  and  be  used  as  a  legal 
instrument  to  prevent  the  redress  of  the  grievance.     The  more 
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universal  the  cry  for  relief,  the  more  impossible  would  a  success- 
ful prosecution  have  made  it  to  obtain  redress. 

'  Our  triumph  on  the  Jury  question  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  vitally  important.  If  it  were  once  established  that  the 
jury  list  might,  with  safety,  be  fraudulently  spoliated  or  arranged, 
on  the  ground  that  the  fraud  was  not  committed  by  the  Sheriff 
himself,  then,  indeed,  the  trial  by  Jury  would  have  become  "  a 
delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  snare !  " 

'  We  have,  in  truth,  gained  a  great  victory.  Yet  there  has 
been  nothing  of  the  insolence  of  triumph  in  our  demeanour. 
We  have  borne  our  success  with  meekness,  and  in  the  fullest 
spirit  of  conciliation. 

'  But  we  should  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  neglect  of  duty  if  we 
did  not  avail  ourselves  of  that  success  in  order  to  achieve  the 
great  object  of  our  desires — the  restoration  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. 

'  Our  business  is  not  to  irritate  or  provoke  any  portion  of  our 
fellow- subjects.  Our  duty — our  sacred  duty — is  to  conciliate  all 
classes  and  persuasions ;  and,  if  possible,  to  procure  the  entire 
Irish  people  to  join  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  the  right  of  Irish- 
men to  legislate  for  themselves. 

'  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Kepeal  near  nine-tenths  of  the 
Irish  people  are  perfectly  agreed.  They  are  convinced  of  its 
necessity.  They  have  no  doubt  of  its  practicability.  The 
monster  meetings  have  placed  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  the 
determination  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  their  own  Parliament.  If  that  fact 
had  not  been  demonstrated  by  the  meetings  of  last  year  we 
should  continue  to  hold  similar  meetings,  now  that  the  legality 
of  the  largest  possible  peaceful  assemblages  is  fully  established 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  English  judges.  It  was 
in  the  6th  and  7th  counts  that  the  holding  of  those  monster 
meetings  was  alleged  to  be  a  crime  ;  and  all  the  English  judges 
were  unanimous  that  those  counts  were  essentially  and  radically 
bad.  We  could,  therefore,  hold  more  monster  meetings  if  it 
were  at  all  necessary ;  but  there  is  no  such  necessity.  The  opinion 
of  the  Irish  people  was  emphatically  pronounced  in  the  forty-one 
monster  meetings  we  held  last  year  ;  and  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  hold  any  more  such  meetings,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  in- 
sulting braggadocio  to  revive  them.  We  will  revive  them  only 
in  the  case  that  it  should,  with  any  plausibility,  be  hereafter 
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asserted  that  the  mass  of  the  people  had  changed  their  mmds 
on  the  subject  of  Repeal,  and  were  no  longer  m  favour  of  the 
Irish  making  laws  for  Ireland. 

'  Having  thus  in  favour  of  Repeal  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Catholic  population — clergy  and  laity — and  having  also 
been  joined  by  many,  very  many,  Protestants— by  a  large  body 
of  Presbyterians,  and  by  some  other  enlightened  Protestant 
dissenters,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  conciliate  and  combine  the 
residvie  of  the  Protestants  of  every  class  and  description.  This, 
I  repeat,  is  our  task,  our  duty — our  pleasing  duty. 

'  What  is  it  which  prevents  the  remainder  of  the  Protestants 
of  all  descriptions  from  joining  for  the  Repeal  ?  Not  any  dis- 
inclination to  have  Ireland  legislated  for  by  an  Irish  Parliament ; 
upon  that  subject  Mr.  Porter's  letter  is  a  demonstration  that  all 
the  Irish,  of  every  class,  are  agreed.  But  the  combination  of  all 
is  prevented  by  idle  jealousies  and  unfounded  fears. 

'  It  is  our  business  to  remove  these  jealousies  and  absurd 
fears.  We  should  entreat,  implore,  conjure  our  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen  to  listen  to  us.  We  sho^^ld  solemnly  assure  them 
that  the  Catholics  desire  no  civil  or  ecclesiastical  ascendancy ; 
all  they  desire  is  perfect  equality — that  perfect  equality  which 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  alone  can  produce. 

'  We  can  most  confidently  assert  that  the  Irish  Protestants 
ought  to  place  unlimited  confidence  in  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  ought  not  to  retain  any 
jealousy  or  apprehension.  This  is  our  solemn,  unequivocal,  and 
most  conscientious  conviction  and  assertion,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  be  believed.  But  we  will  not  place  the  cause  of  conciliation 
upon  mere  assertion  :  we  appeal  to  facts  to  prove  that  confidence 
should  be  reposed  m  the  Catholic  Repealers  by  Protestants  of 
all  classes. 

'  The  FIRST  proof  is  adduced  from  Protestant  historians.  It 
is  the  historic  fact  that  the  Irish  Catholics  were,  since  the  Re- 
formation, three  times  in  possession  of  political  power — in  fact, 
of  the  government  of  the  country — yet  they  never  passed  one 
single  penal  law,  nor  persecuted  one  single  Protestant.  I  have 
one  thousand  times  challenged  the  libellers  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
to  give  me  the  name  of  any  one  Protestant  who  was  persecuted 
by  the  Catholics  while  in  power  ;  no  such  Protestant  has  ever 
been  named,  simply  because  none  such  ever  existed. 

'  The  SECOND  proof  arises  from  the  language  of  the  Catholics 
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during  the  many  years  of  our  struggle  for  Emancipation.  We 
had  tens  of  thousands  of  meetings,  in  all  of  which  our  claims 
were  placed  upon  the  principle  that  conscience  should  be  free. 
Free  for  others  as  well  as  for  us.  And  in  not  one  of  these 
meetings,  although  guilty  of  many  an  indiscretion,  yet  not  one 
single  word  of  a  bigotted  or  excluding  nature  was  uttered,  save 
upon  one  occasion,  when  a  phrase  considered  to  be  of  a  bigotted 
nature  having  been  used,  that  phrase  was  emphatically  con- 
demned by  the  all  but  unanimous  vote  of  two  public  meetings  ; 
there  was,  indeed,  but  the  single  negative  of  the  utterer  of  the 
phrase  himself — he  stood  alone. 

'  The  THIRD  proof  arises  from  the  conduct — that  is,  the  acts 
of  the  Catholic  people  during  the  agitation  for  Emancipation. 
We  had  our  tens  and  our  twenties  of  thousands  of  meetings. 
We  had  our  Catholic  Boards,  and  Catholic  Committees,  and, 
finally,  our  great  Catholic  Association.  But,  there  was  no  riot, 
no  violence,  no  tumult.  No  Protestant  was  injured  in  person 
nor  in  property  by  the  Catholics  in  their  struggle  for  Emancipa- 
tion. No  Catholic  Associator  was  ever  accused  of  any  crime, 
committed  in  the  struggle  for  relief,  with  the  exception  of  myself ; 
and  then  the  charge  of  sedition  was  so  frivolous  that  the  bill  of 
indictment  against  me  was  ignored  by  a  grand  jury — the  foreman 
and  two-thirds  of  whom  were  Protestants,  and  several  of  them 
Orangemen.  There  was  not  one  single  assault  committed  in 
the  agitation  for  Emancipation.  I,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
among  the  agitators,  and,  probably — may  I  venture  to  say  it  ? — 
one  of  the  most  popular,  repeatedly  declared  that  I  would  aban- 
don the  pursuit  of  Emancipation  if  it  were  stained  with  one 
single  drop  of  human  blood.  And,  blessed  be  Heaven  !  no  such 
stain  taints  that  cause. 

'  The  FOUBTH  proof  is  derived  from  this,  that  my  principle 
has  been  throughout,  and  is,  that  "  every  change  of  j^oUtical 
institutions  should  he  effected  by  exclusively  moral  and  j^eaceful 
means ;  "  and  "  that  no  amelioration,  hmvever  in  its  nature  valu- 
able, in  the  laws  or  government,  should  be  ]purchased  by  any  one 
crime  or  sin  of  ever  so  small  a  degree — and,  above  all,  is  not 
worth  the  imrchase  by  the  loss  of  one  single  life." 

'  This  doctrine  I  have  preached  and  practised.  By  the  asser- 
tion and  practice  of  it  the  Irish  people  carried  the  Emancipation 
— and  I,  who  am  the  original  apostle  of  this  doctrine  of  peace, 
possess,  'it  is  manifest,  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  Irish 
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people.     Oh,  how  idle  must  be  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  any 
of  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  ! 

'  My  FIFTH  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholics  after  Emancipation.  There  was  no  insolence  of 
triumph ;  no  insult  to  our  former  opponents.  The  usual  demon- 
strations of  public  joy  were  forborne.  There  were  no  bonfires, 
no  illuminations,  no  exhibitions  of  public  delight,  lest  they  should 
be  deemed  insulting  to  the  defeated  Orange  party.  The  active 
Cathohcs  courted  the  good-will  of  the  Orangemen  ;  we  entwined 
the  Orange  round  our  Green  ribbon  ;  we  did  all  we  could  to  con- 
ciliate. We  combined  both  colours,  and  we  did  all  we  could  to 
combine  both  populations.  I,  myself,  for  more  than  six  years, 
courted  the  Orangemen  in  every  way  in  my  power.  I  was  laughed 
at  for  my  pains.  Though  no  man  likes  to  be  the  object  of  ridi- 
cule, yet  I  bore  it,  and  persevered  in  my  efforts  to  conciliate 
the  Orangemen.  They  refused  to  be  conciliated,  and  yet  they 
were  suppressed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  brought  in  by  their  own 
friends,  the  Tories,  an  Act  which  we,  the  Catholics,  did  not  call 
for,  and  which  many  of  us  opposed. 

'  My  SIXTH  proof  is  also  derived  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholics  since  Emancipation,  with  respect  to  the  parliamentary 
and  municipal  elections.  In  no  instance,  at  any  parliamentary 
election,  was  a  Catholic  preferred  to  a  Liberal  Protestant.  •  In 
every  instance  of  parliamentary  elections  a  Liberal  Protestant 
has  been  preferred  to  a  Catholic.  The  same  principle  and 
practice  have  prevailed  in  our  municipal  elections.  In  every 
instance  the  Liberal  Protestants  have  been  preferred  to  Catholics, 
The  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  has  been  filled  by  three 
gentlemen  since  the  Municipal  Keform  Bill.  The  first  was  a 
Catholic  ;  the  second  a  Protestant ;  the  third  is  a  Catholic  ;  but 
his  successor,  the  Lord  Mayor  Elect,  is  a  Protestant.  This 
evidence  of  a  total  absence  of  a  bigotted  feeling  among  the 
Catholics  is  the  stronger  in  Dublin,  where  the  Catholics  had 
been,  for  near  forty  years  before  Emancipation,  and  for  several 
years  after,  capable,  in  point  of  law,  of  being  freemen  of  the 
Corporation ;  yet,  not  one  single  Catholic  was  allowed  to  attain 
even  that  small  benefit.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Catholics  that  these  idle  jealousies  and  fears  arise ;  but, 
unhappily,  from  some  self-condemnation  on  the  part  of  several 
Protestants.  It  is  in  human  nature  that  some  of  them  should 
be  miable  to  believe,  even  from  the  most  distinct  proofs,  that 
others  are  more  liberal  than  they  are  themselves. 
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'  The  SEVENTH  proof  that  unlimited  confidence  may  be 
reposed  in  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  I  draw  naturally  and 
forcibly  from  the  conduct  of  the  people  at  the  monster  meetings 
last  year  ;  meetings  at  which  not  only  no  violence  was  committed, 
but  not  even  one  single  accident  occurred.  At  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion, one  million  of  Irish  assembled  at  Tara ;  yet  not  one  single 
person  was  pressed  upon,  or  trodden  upon,  or  hurt,  or  injured — 
aye,  even  by  accident !  Are  not  these  a  people  fit  to  share  in  the 
government  of  their  native  land  ?  Oh  !  how  idly  are  jealousies 
and  fears  entertained  of  such  a  people. 

'  The  EIGHTH  proof  is  derived  from  the  mighty  Temperance 
Movement.  More  than  five  millions,  principally  Catholics,  have 
taken  the  pledge.  A  very  small  percentage,  indeed,  have  ■violated 
it — a  percentage  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  enumera- 
tion. Temperance  carries  in  its  train  to  the  house  of  the.  poor 
man  many  and  many  a  social  virtue.  Vice  of  every  kind  flies 
before  Temperance.  Amongst  the  Temperance  men  the  religious 
feeling  is  easily  predominant.  The  public-houses  are  deserted ; 
the  altar-rails  are  thronged.  Oh,  blessed  be  God !  The  Irish 
people  are  fit  to  be  a  nation.     Who  so  fit  as  they  ? 

'  The  NINTH  proof  that  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  Catholic 
ascendancy  are  unfounded  and  preposterous,  is  grounded  on  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  Protestants  themselves.  If  any 
attempt  were  made  to  establish  a  Catholic  ascendancy,  all  the 
Protestants  would  naturally  and  necessarily  rally  against  such 
an  iniquitous  proceeding.  They  would  be  joined  by  all  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  Catholics,  and  by  all  the  just,  generous 
and  humane  Catholics.  They  would  be  backed  and  supported 
by  Protestant  England.  Their  enemies  would  have  all  the  weak- 
ness belonging  to  injustice.  The  Protestants  would  have  on 
their  side  the  powerful  moral  force  of  being  in  the  right  and 
suffering  unjustly  wrong.  I  do  firmly  repeat  it,  that  nothing  in 
nature  can  be  so  absurd  as  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to 
apprehend  a  Catholic  ascendancy. 

'  My  TENTH  proof  of  the  idleness  of  any  such  fear  is  the  fact 
that,  from  the  state  of  property  in  Ireland,  a  very  great  number 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  be,  and  probably 
a  majority  ivoulcl  be,  Protestants.  In  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 
the  Catholic  peers  are  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire.  How 
is  it  possible  to  apprehend  that  any  ascendancy  law  could  pass 
such  a  parliament  ?     And  it  is  still  more  impossible  that  such  a 
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law  should  receive  the  assent  of  the  Protestant  Monarch  of  Great 
Britam  and  Ireland. 

'  My  next  proof  is  deduced  from  the  conduct  of  the  Eepeal 
.Association  and  its  agitators,  on  the  triumphant  event  of  the 
reversal  of  the  judgment  against  leading  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. There  never  was  a  prosecution  more  vexatiously  con- 
ducted. The  usual  courtesy — a  slight  one  in  itself — of  allowing 
us  to  appear  by  attorney,  was  refused.  We  were  compelled  to 
be  in  readiness  to  appear  in  court  every  passing  hour.  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  the  one-sidedness  of  the  charge  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  whose  nephew  has  got  an  excellent  place  in  the  Castle, 
and  whose  son-in-law  has  got  that  excellent  thing,  an  Irish 
bishopric,  from  the  prosecuting  Government ;  neither  shall  I 
dwell  on  the  now-for-ever-admitted  on  the  face  of  the  record, 
fraudulent  management  of  the  jury  list ;  nor  shall  I  dilate  upon 
the  unjust  imprisonment  which  we  have  sustained  for  no  less  than 
three  months :  an  imprisonment  for  which,  as  the  record  now 
demonstrates,  there  is  no  kind  of  justification  or  palliation ;  an 
imprisonment  which  the  Court  itself  offered  to  suspend  if  the 
Attorney- General,  that  is,  the  Irish  Government,  would  consent. 
I  pass  over,  also,  without  comment,  what  Lord  Cloncurry  has 
called  the  "projected  massacre  at  Clontarf."  I  pass  these  by 
for  the  present  as  materials,  I  trust,  for  parliamentary  inquiry 
and  impeachment.  But  I  avail  myself  of  them  for  the  single 
purpose  of  showing  that  never  were  men  so  provoked,  so  unjustly 
stimulated  to  irritation  and  revenge,  so  excited  to  break  out  into 
an  exuberance  of  revengeful  joy ;  never  were  there  a  set  of  men 
more  entitled  to  all  the  violence  of  triumph  at  the  ultimate 
reversal  of  the  judgment ;  yet,  Protestant  Non-Eepealers,  we 
appeal  to  you  whether  passion  was  not  suppressed,  irritation  and 
excitement  mitigated  and  soothed,  every  species  of  insult  avoided  ; 
agitation,  instead  of  being  inflamed,  cooled  down  into  something 
that  has  been  reproached  by  our  enemies  as  timidity :  yes,  we 
have  preferred  the  appearance  of  what  we  could  not  feel,  timidity, 
by  the  excess  of  our  meekness,  to  anything  that  could  prevent  a 
single  Non-Eepealer  from  joining  the  ranks  of  his  country. 

'  Non-Eepealers,  reflect  deeply  upon  these  diflferent  topics ; 
you  have  everything  to  gain,  you  can  have  nothing  to  lose,  by  the 
Eepeal.  The  Eepeal  will  restore  to  Ireland  a  circulation,  in 
employment,  wages,  and  business,  of  not  less  than  six  millions 
per  annum  ;  but  I  am  not  at  present  arguing  the  question ;  every 
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man  in  Ireland  intuitively  knows  that  the  Irish  ought  to  make 
laws  for  Ireland,  and  that  no  country  was  ever  governed  for  the 
benefit  of  its  people  by  another  country. 

'  I  shall  simply  confine  myself  to  a  quotation  of  the  most 
perfect  truth  from  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bushe.  His 
words  are  :  '' I  forget  for  a  moment  the  ^mprinciiAed  means  by 
lohich  the  Union  has  been  promoted,  and  I  look  on  it  simply  as 
England  reclaimhig,  in  a  moment  of  our  lueahness,  that  dominion 
which  ive  extorted  from  her  in  a  moment  of  our  virtue — a  do- 
minion which  she  uniformly  abused — which  invariably  oppressed 
and  impoverished  us,  and  from  the  extortion  of  ivhich  we  date 
all  our  prosperity ."  He  added  :  "  The  Union  is  ameasure'which 
goes  to  degrade  the  cou7itry,  by  saying  it  is  untoorthy  to  govern 
itself.  It  is  the  revival  of  the  odious  and  absurd  title  of  con- 
quest;  it  is  a  revival  of  the  abominable  distinction  betiveen 
mother  country   and  colony  which   lost  America.     It  is  the 

DENIAL  OF  THE  EIGHTS  OF  NATUEE  TO  A  GEEAT  NATION  FEOM 
AN    INTOLEEANCE    OF   ITS    PEOSPBEITY." 

'  Now,  I  take  it  that  no  proposition  was  ever  so  perfectly  clear 
as  this :  that  Ireland  cannot,  and  will  not,  submit  to  that  denial 
of  the  rights  of  nature  which  belonged  to  her  as  a  great  nation 
and  a  virtuous  people.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  things  cannot 
remain  as  they  are  :  there  must  necessarily  be  a  change.  This 
is  asserted  as  distinctly  and  emphatically  by  the  Conservative 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  Dubhn,  the  talented  Dr.  Maunsell, 
as  it  is  by  me.  The  Irish  people  have  more  of  the  virtue  of 
perseverance  than  the  people  of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth — they  have  been  spoliated  of  property,  it  is  true,  but 
they  have  retained — tenaciously  retained — their  opinions,  their 
sentiments,  their  affections ;  and,  above  all,  they  have  clung  to 
their  religion  with  desperate  fidehty.  They  are,  I  repeat,  the 
most  persevering  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  they  never  will, 
they  never  can,  abandon  the  cause  of  Repeal ;  and  they  will  ulti- 
mately carry  that  measure  as  assuredly  as  that  to-morrow's  sun 
will  rise.  Whilst  we,  leading  Agitators,  and  particularly  whilst 
I  happen  to  live,  they  will  never  seek  to  carry  the  Repeal  by  for- 
cible or  violent  means  ;  but  the  man  is  worse  than  mad  who  does 
not  perceive,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  people,  that  determina- 
tion to  establish  self-government  which,  when  the  present  leaders, 
and  I  amongst  them,  are  removed,  may  well  produce  separation, 
but  can  never  tolerate  the  continuance  of  the  Union. 
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'  This,  indeed,  is  just  the  time  to  carry  Eepeal,  peaceably, 
quietly,  legally,  constitutionally.  We  are  arrived  at  a  time  when, 
if  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Non-Kepealers  abandon  their 
apathy  or  opposition,  and  join  hi  the  agitation  for  the  Eepeal,  the 
Union  can  be  repealed  without  danger,  difficulty,  tumult,  or 
force  ;  and  without,  in  any  way,  disturbing  the  rights  of  property, 
or  the  enjoyments  of  social  life.  A  bloodless  political  change, 
such  as  that  of  1829,  can  now  be  achieved  without  difficulty ;  a 
bloodless  political  change,  such  as  that  of  1782,  can  now  be 
achieved  without  the  least  difficulty.  Lord  Althorp  himself, 
when  opposing  the  Repeal,  because  called  for  by  only  a  section, 
however  large,  of  the  Irish  people,  declared  that  if  the  entire 
of  the  Irish  nation  required  that  Eepeal,  they  were  entitled  to  it. 
This  proposition  was  full  of  plain  good  sense.  In  fact,  if  the 
Irish  nation  were  combined  in  a  peaceable  and  legal  struggle, 
resistance  would  be  vain  or  impossible. 

'  This  is  just  the  period  when  the  Union  could  be  repealed 
in  the  manner  most  satisfactory  to  those  Protestants  who  have 
hitherto  been  neutral  or  adverse,  by  reason  of  their  fears  of 
tumultuary  or  violent  proceedings.  The  Eepeal  Association  is 
ready,  I  am  ready,  for  one  humble  mdividual,  to  join  in  the 
modes  of  acting  most  satisfactory  to  the  timid  or  reluctant.  It 
is  a  period  in  which  the  lead  would  be  given  at  once  to  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  to  the  persons  most  extensively  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  Eepeal  Associa- 
tion does  not  require  any  O'Connellite  party.  We  are  all  ready 
to  give  to  the  House  of  Leinster,  if,  oh  Heaven  !  that  family 
would  once  again  join  for  Ireland ;  we  are  ready  to  give  the 
illustrious  Charlemont  family — a  family  bearing  a  name  to  conjure 
with  ;  we  are  ready  to  give  to  any  other  of  the  Irish  aristocracy ; 
we  are  ready  to  give  to  Mr.  Grey  Porter,  or  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, or  to  any  other  gentleman  of  talent  and  fortune — Protestant 
or  Catholic— the  lead  in  the  great  movement.  Especially  we 
are  ready  to  give,  and  we  are  giving  heartily  and  cordially,  to 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  to 
our  other  Protestant  associates,  the  lead  in  the  great  struggle  to 
reinstate  Ireland  amongst  the  nations. 

'  Indeed,  the  unlimited  confidence  which  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
has  acquired,  and  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  daily  ac- 
quiring, should  demonstrate  to  aU  right-thinking  Protestant 
Non-Eepealers  with  what  facility  they  would  obtain  their  proper 
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weight  and  importance,  and  consideration,  in  the  contest  for  the 
Eepeal,  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Parhament. 

'  This  is  emphatically  the  time  for  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Non-Repealers  to  join  in  the  agitation. 

'  If  they  wish,  as  they  natm-ally  must,  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  country ;  if  they  desire  to  secure  their  estate 
from  future  convulsion,  and  if  they  wish  to  increase  tenfold  the 
value  of  their  property,  they  will  join  with  us  in  procuring  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  lasting  tranquillity  in  Ireland, 

'  This,  emphatically,  is  a  period  when  good-humour,  good 
temper,  the  disposition  to  conciliate,  and  the  anxiety  to  combine 
all  classes,  prevails  amongst  the  Irish  people ;  there  is  nothing 
revolutionary  in  the  dispositions  of  the  Repealers ;  quite  the 
contrary,  an  anxiety  to  prevent  any  forcible  change,  and  to  main- 
tain the  social  state  unimpaired  and  improved. 

'  Never  was  there  a  period  of  more  good  temper  and  hilarity  ; 
this  is  the  time  for  peaceful  combination  of  all  sects  and  per- 
suasions ;  the  very  fact  of  there  being  a  large  military  force  in 
Ireland  at  present  ought  to  give  additional  security  against  the 
prevalence  of  any  violent  or  revolutionary  disposition  ;  and  that 
army  which  has  been  sent  here  to  prevent  Repeal  would  neces- 
sarily be  protective  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  great 
question. 

'  Everything  favours  a  combination  at  the  present  moment ; 
even  the  prevalence  of  the  hitherto  scattered  elements  of  Fede- 
ralism now  facilitates  our  great  object. 

'  It  is  true  that  Federalism  has  not,  as  yet,  displayed  itself 
in  the  strength  which,  I  believe,  really  belongs  to  it.  I  know 
there  are  numbers  of  individuals  who  have  not  joined  the  Repeal 
Association,  and  yet  are  opposed  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Union  upon  its  present  basis,  and  desire  a  Federal  connection  in 
its  stead. 

'  In  inviting  those  persons  to  join  in  the  contest  for  Eepeal, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Association  distinctly  to  trace  out 
how  far  "  simple  Repealers,"  and  "  Federalists  "  can  go  together  ; 
as  also  to  point  out  how  far  the  road  is  common  to  both  ;  and  to 
show  distinctly  where  a  difference,  if  any,  arises  between  them. 
It  is  our  duty  to  canvass  the  particulars  of  that  difference,  and 
to  yield  to  whatever  appears  most  practical  and  most  useful  to 
Ireland. 
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'  For  my  own  part  there  never  lived  a  being  who  would  less 
than  myself  claim  any  species  of  infallibility.  I  would  yield, 
for  the  sake  of  co-operation,  everything  but  principle.  I  would 
follow  in  the  track  of  any  man  who  seeks  for  the  restoration  to 
Ireland  of  the  powe^'  of  legislation. 

'  Let  me,  then,  state  the  principles  upon  which  the  "  simple 
Kepealers  "  desire  to  act ;  and  let  me  show  how  far  the  "  Federa- 
lists "  concur  in  those  principles. 

'  The  FIRST  principle  is  founded  on  the  determination,  at  all 
hazards,  to  preserve  the  connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  through  the  means  of  the  power  of  a  sole  executive,  and 
the  golden  link  of  the  Crown. 

'  In  this  principle  both  "simple  Eepealers  "  and  "Federa- 
lists "  completely  agree. 

'  The  SECOisiD  principle  results  from  the  necessity  of  the 
Eepeal  of  the  Union  Statute,  50th  Geo.  3d,  chap.  47. 

'  That  statute  must  be  put  out  of  the  way  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally. 

'In  this  principle  "simple  Eepealers"  and  "Federalists" 
equally  agree.  Both,  in  fact,  being  Eepealers  of  the  Union — 
because  FederaHsm  can  commence  only  after  the  repeal  of  that 
statute, 

'  The  THIRD  principle  arises  from  the  necessity  of  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

'  This  principle  belongs,  in  common,  to  both  classes  of  Ee- 
pealers, "simple  Eepealers"  and  "Federalists;  "  because,  the 
mere  repeal  of  the  Union  statute  would  not  answer  the  purposes 
of  either  party.  The  mere  repeal  of  the  Union  statute  would 
revive  the  Irish  Parliament,  without  the  benefit  of  any  reform 
schedules — it  would  give  two  members  to  the  ruined  abbey 
of  Tulsk,  two  members  to  the  round  tower  of  Kilcullen,  two 
members  to  the  sands  of  Bannow,  and  two  members  to  the 
churchyard  walls  of  Clonmines.  This  would  never  do.  "  Feder- 
alists "  and  "  simple  Eepealers  "  agree  that  this  would  never  do,. 

'  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons. 

'  The  FOURTH  principle  consists  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  in  all  its  integrity. 

'  Thus  far,  all  parties,  "  Federalists"  and  "  simple  Eepealers," 
are  agreed. 

'  There  is  one  distinction  which  should  be  clearly  understood,. 
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and  all  confusion  avoided  on  the  subject — that  is,  a  distinction 
bteween  the  mode  of  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
the  POWEKS  which  shall  be  vested  in  that  Parliament  when 
reconstructed — 

'  First,  reconstruct  your  Parliament ;  and,  secondly,  decide 
what  powers  that  Parliament  shall  have  when  reconstructed. 

'  Upon  the  mode  of  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  "  Federalists  "  and  "  simple  Repealers  "  might  and  ought  to 
agree.  It  is  true  that  the  "  Federalists  "  have  not,  as  yet,  any 
official  organ,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  statement  of  their  views 
as  to  that  reconstruction.  It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Grey  Porter 
has,  on  this  subject,  thrown  out  objections  to  popular  plans  for  re- 
constructmg  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  ;  and  these  objections, 
coming  from  him,  deserve  the  greatest  weight,  and  merit  the 
fullest  and  most  deliberate  consideration.  He  himself  appears 
to  be  of  that  temper  of  mind,  that  he  will  patiently  consider  the 
arguments  that  may  be  used  to  solve  his  objections  ;  and  what- 
ever the  result  may  be,  the  discussion  of  these  objections  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  most  amicable  way  and  in  the  best  temper. 

'  The  simple  Eepealers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  long  since 
laid  their  project  before  the  public.  They  propose  that  the 
number  of  members  should  continue  the  same  as  the  former 
number  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons — namely,  300. 

'  They  propose  that  the  representation  should  be  based  upon 
the  numbers  of  the  population — that  being  the  basis  adopted  for 
the  English  counties  by  the  English  Eeform  Bill.  Let  this  be 
kept  in  mind :  population,  exclusively,  was  the  basis  of  the 
augmentation  of  the  representatives  of  the  English  counties  by 
the  English  Reform  Bill. 

'  Taking  up  this  English  basis,  the  "  simple  Repealers  "  sub- 
mit that  there  ought  to  be  in  Ireland  173  County  Members  : 
of  these,  Antrim  would  have  6 ;  Armagh,  6 ;  Fermanagh,  5  ; 
Londonderry,  5  ;  Tyrone,  6  ;  Down,  7  ;  Monaghan,  6  ;  Cavan,  5  ; 
Donegal,  6 — total  for  Ulster,  50.  I  mention  these  particulars 
regarding  Ulster  to  show  that  in  our  proposal  complete  justice  is 
done  to  the  Protestant  province  of  Ulster,  upon  the  same  scale, 
precisely,  with  the  other  provinces. 

'  There  being  thus  173  members  allotted  to  the  counties, 
there  remains  for  the  towns  and  cities  127- — of  which,  for 
example,  four  are  allotted  to  Belfast,  four  to  Limerick,  and  two 
to  the  Dublin  University. 
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'  The  schedule  to  the  report  presented  to  the  Eepeal  Associa- 
tion, on  the  4th  of  May,  1840,  will  give  full  details  to  anybody 
who  takes  the  trouble  of  examining  our  suggestions  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

'  The  Eepeal  Association  has  also  suggested  that  the  franchise 
should  be  based  on  household  suffrage,  and  that  the  mode  of 
votmg  should  be  by  ballot.  But  these  are  particulars  perfectly 
open  to  discussion  between  the  "simple  Eepealers "  and  the 
"  Federalists." 

'  As  to  the  vote  by  ballot,  however,  I,  for  the  present,  shall 
offer  but  one  observation,  and  that  is,  that  whatever  objections 
may  be  started  to  this  mode  of  voting,  it  is  in  its  nature  a  peaxie- 
dble  mode  of  giving  the  vote,  and  one  that  excludes  the  possibility 
of  violence  or  rioting. 

'  It  is  now  for  the  "  Federalists  "  to  suggest  their  plan  of 
reconstruction  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  ^'Federalists''  and  '' simple  Bepealers''  might  agree 
amicably  upon  the  mode  of  reconstruction ;  at  all  events,  the 
discussion  upon  such  points  can  be,  and  I  doubt  not  will  be, 
conducted  in  a  fair,  impartial,  and  amicable  manner,  and  in  the 
absence  of  heat  or  violence  ;  discussion,  instead  of  being  shunned 
by  the  "  simple  Eepealers,"  is  anxiously  invited  by  them  ;  they 
do  not  desire  to  dictate  to  anybody. 

'  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  being  legally  constructed,  a 
question  of  great  importance  arises :  the  real  question  between 
the  "  Federalists  "  and  the  "  simjjle  Bepealersy  That  question 
is,  what  shall  be  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment? 

'  Both  parties  are  agreed  that  these  powers  should  be 
sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  the  Irish  Parliament  to  protect 
the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  Irish  people  ;  that  it 
should  have  power  to  enact  all  laws  to  be  of  force  in  Ireland ;  in 
short,  that  it  should  be  an  efficient  parliament  for  all  legislative, 
financial,  and  judicial  purposes,  within  her  Majesty's  realm  of 
Ireland. 

'  The  "  simple  Eepealers  "  are  of  opinion  that  the  reconstructed 
Irish  Parliament  should  have  precisely  the  same  power  and 
authority  which  the  former  Irish  Parliament  had. 

*  The  "Federalists,"  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  me  to  require 
more  for  Ireland  than  the  "simple  Eepealers  "  do ;  for,  besides  the 
local  parliament  in  Ireland,  having  full  and  perfect  local  authority, 
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the  "  Federalists  "  require  that  there  should  be  for  questions  of 
Imperial  concern,  colonial,  military,  naval,  and  of  foreign  alliance 
and  policy,  a  Congressional  or  Federative  Parliament,  in  which 
Ireland  should  have  her  fair  share  and  proportion  of  representa- 
tion and  power. 

'  It  is  but  right  and  just  to  confess,  that  in  this  respect  the 
"  Federalists  "  would  give  Ireland  more  weight  and  importance  in 
Imperial  concerns  than  she  could  acquire  by  means  of  the  plan 
of  the  "  simple  Eepealers." 

'  If  there  were  such  a  congressional  parliament  as  the 
"  Federalists  "  propose,  one-third,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  members 
ought  to  be  Irish  ;  giving  to  Great  Britain  the  other  two-thirds. 

'  But  as  yet  the  "  Federalists  "  have  not  spoken  out ;  Mr.  Grey 
Porter  has  promised  his  project,  but  the  time  within  which  he 
was  to  produce  it  has  not  arrived.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  some 
authentic  statement  should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  "  Federal- 
ists." This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  any  such  plan  will  be  received 
with  deferential  respect,  and  canvassed  by  every  honest  Kepealer, 
with  perfect  candour  and  earnest  solicitude  to  arrive  at  a  just 
and  beneficial  conclusion. 

'  For  my  own  part,  I  will  own,  that  since  I  have  come  to 
contemplate  the  specific  differences  such  as  they  are  between 
"  simple  Repeal  "  and  "  Federalism,"  I  do  at  present  feel  a  pre- 
ference for  the  Federative  plan,  as  tending  more  to  the  utility  of 
Ireland,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  comiection  with  England 
than  the  mode  of  simple  Repeal.  But  I  must  either  deliberately 
propose  or  deliberately  adopt  from  some  other  person  a  plan  of  a 
Federative  Union,  before  I  bind  myself  to  the  opinion  which  I 
now  entertain. 

'  I  have  laid  my  thoughts  upon  this  subject  before  the  Asso- 
ciation at  greater  length  than  I  intended ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  topics  I  have  discussed  justifies  the  length  of  my  com- 
mentary. 

'I  invite  my  countrymen  of  every  class  and  persuasion  to  join 
lis.  I  invite,  in  particular,  all  those  who  lean  to  Federalism 
to  propound  their  plans,  and  to  discuss  with  us  amicably  and 
candidly  the  respective  merits  of  a  "  Federative  "  or  "  simple 
Repeal "  connection  with  Great  Britain. 

'  The  Federalists  cannot  but  perceive  that  there  has  been, 
upon  my  part,  a  pause  in  the  agitation  for  the  Repeal  smce  the 
period  of  our  liberation  from  unjust  imprisonment ;  they  must 
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perceive  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Eepealers,  every  passion  has 
been  hushed,  and  all  the  energy  of  complaint  suppressed,  in  the 
expectation  of  a  Federal  movement.  This  calm  has  been  made 
in  compliment  to  the  friends  of  Ireland  who  have  not  as  yet 
joined  the  Eepeal  standard.  We  anxiously  await  their  patriotic 
co-operation. 

'  But,  should  they  allow  the  present  favourable  occasion  to 
escape,  they  may  hereafter  regret  not  having  obtained  that  in- 
fluence in  the  Eepeal  cause  which  everybody  is  now  ready  to 
give  them ;  but  which  they  may  hereafter  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain. 

'  This,  therefore,  is  the  propitious  moment,  especially  for  the 
wealthiest  classes,  to  join  in  the  struggle  for  Irish  independence. 
They  can  noiv  take  their  natural  station  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.  They  can  noiu  model  and  regulate  proceedings  in 
which  they  may  not,  hereafter,  find  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
part  which  they  would  wish  and  be  naturally  entitled  to. 

'  There  are  two  propositions  perfectly  clear — 

'  First — That  matters  cannot  remain  as  they  are  in  Ireland, 
but  that  the  Eepeal  movement  must  accumulate  in  power  and 
force,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle. 

'  Secondly — That  the  British  Minister  cannot  conduct  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  upon  a  Protestant  or  Orange  principle. 

'  Violent  anti-Poperyism,  or  violent  Protestantism,  can  no 
longer  be  the  road  to  emolument  and  promotion. 

'  The  Government  can  no  longer  connect  itself  with  a  sturdy 
or  active  No-Poperyman.  On  the  contrary,  the  Government 
must  necessarily  be  driven  to  prefer  renegade  or  courtly  Catho- 
lics to  over-active  and  over-zealous  political  Protestants. 

'  In  short,  the  hypocrisy  of  impartiality  towards  all  will 
necessarily  exclude  all  the  violent  amongst  the  remaining  Orange 
party  from  Government  favour. 

'  The  government,  by  or  for  a  mere  Protestant  party,  is  at  an 
end ;  there  must  be  what  may  be  called  a  '*  practical  pretence  " 
of  liberality,  which  will  necessarily  exclude  from  patronage  the 
over-zealous  or  over-active  amongst  the  late  ascendancy  party. 

'  In  the  meantime,  everything  bids  fair  for  the  prospects  of 
the  Eepeal  Association,  The  people  of  Ireland  perceive  that  the 
game  is  nearly  won,  and  that  success,  though  it  may  be  post- 
poned, cannot  be  prevented.  The  Irish  people  also  perceive 
that  if  ALL  the  Non-Eepealers  do  not  join  us,  many  are  daily 
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acceding  to  our  ranks  ;  and  by  our  combining  conciliation  with 
firmness,  sincere  kindliness  with  unremitting  determination  and 
activity,  the  Eepeal  must  be  carried,  and  Ireland  become  a 
nation  again. 

'  Let  us,  then,  be  active,  energetic,  conciliatory.  Let  us,  if 
possible,  combine  all  classes  ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have 
already  more  than  moral  force  enough  to  render  a  long  resistance 
to  a  peacable  and  legal  Eepeal  of  the  Union  impossible.  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  time — the  Eepeal  itself  is  certain.  Hurrah, 
then,  for  the  Eepeal ! 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  faithful  Servant, 

'  Daniel  O'Connell.' 
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letter  from,  26,  212  n 
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122,  124,  210,  438  ;  ii.  16 
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—  John  Blake,  ii.  391  n,  395 

—  John,  M.P.,  ii.  391 
Dingle,  i.  403 

Disraeli,  Mr.,  i.  10  ;  ii.  375 
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Doheny,  M.,  ii.  267,  268  n,  271 
Doherty,    Chief    Justice,   i.    94  n, 

liSn,  149, 195  n,  203  n,  236,238 
Dolan,  Terence,  i.  525 
Donegan,  Mr.,  i.  432  n 
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74,  75,  88,  90 
Donovan,  Eev.  Dr.-  Jeremiah,  i.  113 
Douay,  i.  5,  221 
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Downes,  Chief  Justice,  20 
Downshire,  Marquis  of,  262 
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on  Poor  Law,  251,  285,  286,  287  ; 

life  of,  ib.  n,  letter,  329n  ;  ii.  89 
Dovle,  Sir  J.  M.,  letter  to,  i.  260  ;  ii. 
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Drogheda,  i.  160  ;  EaUway,  ii.  54 
Dromana,  i.  122  n,  123 
Dromgoole,  Dr.,  ii.  422 
Drummond,  Mr.,  i.  496  ;  ii.  3, 19  n, 

43,  73,  75,   113,  114,  115,  161, 
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Dryden,  John,  ii,  112 
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302;  ii.  421 
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—  Port  of,  i.  362  n 
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—  Rcvicio,  ii.  216,  316,  338 
Duckett,  Mr.,  i.  213 
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Dunv,  Sir  C.  G.,  ii.  234  n,  295, 
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266,  277,  278  ;  letter  from,  279, 
280,  285,  316,  317,  453,  454  n, 
457,  465,  473,  477  ;  letter  from, 
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483,  488,  489,  516,  ii.  3  ;  letter 
from,  ii.  44  ;  letter  to,  60,  376  ; 
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FITZGERALD 
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flict on,  ii.  233,  237 
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Ellenborough,  Lord,  ii,  281 
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—  T.  A.,  i.  476 

Ennis,  Eev.  Mr.,  i.  289,  296 

—  Andrew,  i.  441 ;  ii.  269  n 
Enniscorthy  meeting,  i.  314 
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Esmonde,  J.,  259 

—  Sir  T.,  i.  94,  435 

—  Father,  S.  J.,  ii.  415 
Evans,  G.,  i.  302  n,  303  «,  330     - 

—  Sir  De  Lacy,  ii.  130 


Fagan,  W.,  i.  Pref.  210  n,  374  «, 

380,  390,  440  n;  ii.  381,  411  » 
Fahy,  Eev.  Mr.,  ii.  373 
Fallon,  Malachv,  i.  495  ?i 
Farrell,  E.,  i.  3i3 

—  Mr.  (a  peace  oflScer),   i,   241 ; 
ii.  424 

Federation,  324,  329,  331, 334,  335, 
341,  345 

—  scheme     of,    by  0"Connell,    ii. 
433  et  seq. 

Ffrench,  Hon.  T.,  i.  169 

—  Hon.  Martin,  ii.  247 

—  Lord,  ii.  247,  303,  305,  372 

—  Mrs.,  i.  77,  312;  ii.  249,  326  n, 
372 

—  N.  L,  i.  312 

Fingall,  Earl  of,  i.  54,  56  n,  ii.  162, 

276,  314,  422-3 
Finlav,  J.,  ii.  44  n 
Finn,'W.  F.,  i.  102  ?i,  ii.  33  n,  277 
Fisher,  Mr.  G.,  i.  376 
Fitz-Clarences,  the,  i.  207 
FitzGerald,  E.  M.,  511 

—  Tom,  i.  214 
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FitzGerald,  Lord  Edward,  i.  255  n 

FitzPatrick,  Hugh,  i.  358  n 

FitzPatrick,   P.    V.,    i.    63,    159; 

letters   to,  202,    205,   213,    214, 

226,  252, 268,  269,  271,  288,  291, 

295  n,  296,  298,  301,  302,  304  ; 

important  letter  on  Kepeal,  305, 

308,    313,    315,   319,    320,   321  ; 

communication  respecting  Irish 

Parliament,  328,  329,  332,  333, 

334,  339,  340,  341,  343,  345,  346, 

348,    350,   351,   353,   354,   355, 

356,    357,   360,   364,   366,   367, 

368  n,  370,  371,  372,  374,  377, 

378,    382,    383,    386,    387,    389, 

393,    400,   402,   403,   404,   406, 

408,   410,   411,    412,   413,   415, 

420,   423,    424,   428,   429,   431, 
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439,   440,   442,   445,    448,   452, 
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514,    518,   522,   524,   525,   526, 
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to,  14  ;  from  Daniel  O'Connell, 

15,  16,  19,  24,  26,  30,  32,  33,  37, 

43,  50,  54,  60,  63,  65,  72,  76,  77, 
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from  Morgan  O'Connell  to,  100; 
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202,   204,   216,   218,    220,   221, 

222,223,  225,    226  w,   227,   228, 

232,    238,    240,    241,   242,    243, 

254,  255,  256,  257,  258, 259,  260, 

262,   263,   264,   265,  274,    276, 

277,    278,    280,    281,    282,    283, 

286,   287,    288,    289,    290,    292, 

295,   296,   307,   310,   311,    312, 
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340,    342,    343,    348,    354,    358, 
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412,  413,  415,  417  ;  letter  to  his 

sister,  410 

Fitzpatrick,   W.,   anecdote    of,  ii. 

141 
Fitzpatrick,  Wm.  J.,  ii,  294 
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nell), i.  45  n,  98  n,  222;  ii.  427- 
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—  Nicholas,  i.  314,  435 
Flood,  Sir  Fred.,  ii.  431 
Fogarty,  PhiUp,  ii.  24 
Forbes,  Lord,  i.  284  ?i 
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Foss's  Judges,  i.  144  n 
Foster,  Leslie,  i.  195 

—  Blake,  i.  169 

—  R.B.,  letter  to,  ii.  125 
Fox,  Lane,  ii.  302 
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Freeholders,   Forty-shilling,  i.  93, 

133  71,  169, 178  w 
Freeman's  Journal,  i.  38,  54,  207, 

267,  365,  370,  386  n,  393,  429 

ii.  404  TC 
Freeman,  W.  D.,  ii.  39 
Freemasons  in  Ireland,  ii.  85 
Fremantle,  Sir  W.,  ii.  257 
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Free  Trade,  ii.  223,  270 
*^rench,  Arthur,  ii.  113,  116,  175 
'  Friends  of  Ireland,'  i.  201 
Frost,  John,  ii.  222 
Proude,  J.  A.,  i.  300;  ii  419 
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Galway,  County,  ii.  154 

Galwey,  J.  M.,  i.  212,  405,  406-448 

Garrow,  Mr.,  ii.  425 

Geale,  Piers,  i.  281 
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416 

George  IV.,  i.  75  n,  172,  204,  206 ; 
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Gibraltar,  i.  300 
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Gladstone,  W.  E.,  ii.  180,  281 
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Fitzpatrick,  ii.403 
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Gleeson,  Capt.,  ii.  161 7i,  162,  163 
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Glenelg,  Lord,  ii.  170 

Glengall,  Lady,  i.238« 

Globe,  the,  i.  375,  476  ;  ii.  180 

Goderich,  Lord,  i.  150,  154 

Gold,  run  for,  i.  207,  234,  334,  358 

Goold,  Sergeant,  i.  120 

Gossett,  Sir  W.,  i.  324,  480,  493, 

496  ;  ii.  17,  19  n 
Goulburn,  W.,  i.  144 «,  155,  207, 

208  n  ;  ii.  97,  281 
Graham,  Sir  J.,  i.  438,  439  ;  ii.  103, 

281,  357,  358 
Granard,  Earl  of,  i.  284  n 
Grant,  James,   i.   426,    sl.etch   of 

Barrett  by,  ii.  85 

—  Right  Hon.  C,  i.  85 
Grattan,  Henry,  i.  38,  61  n  ;  ii.  103>i 

—  Henry,  jun.,  i.  163  « 

—  James,  i.  98 

Gray,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John),  i. 

386  ;  letter  to,  ii.  346 
Greene,  E.  W.,  i.  486  w ;    ii.  17, 

349 

—  W.,  letter  to,  ii.  166 
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—  XVI.,  Pope,  i.  510 
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Gresham,  T.  M.,  i.  92 
Greville's  Journal,  i.  Pref.,  154  n, 
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Grey,   Earl,  i.  88,  141,   179,  208, 

210,  231,  245,  277  w,  279,  284, 
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Griffiths,  Bishop,  ii.  187  n 
Grocers,  O'Connell  and  the,  ii.  63, 
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Grogan,  Sir  E.,  ii.  273 
Grote,  G.,  i.  520 
Guinness,  A.,  ii.  199,  200  » 
Gully,  Mr.,  ii.  52 


Haddington,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  i. 
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Haly,  Bishop,  ii.  276 
Hamilton,  G.  A.,  ii.  46,  51 
Hamilton'B  'Life  of  O'Connell,'  ii. 

85 
'  Hamlet,'  ii.  430 
Hanover,  King  of,  snubbed,  ii.  100  ; 

hostility  to  Queen  Victoria,   ii. 

241 


BUTTON 

Harding,  Sir  H.,  i.  205,  206  n,  207 ; 

ii.  281 
Hart,  Sterne,  ii.  14 
Harte,  W.  S.,  ii.  226,  381  n 
Hartopp,  Mr.,  i.  413 
Harvey,  Philip  W.,  ii.  422,  438,  480 

—  Whittle,  480 

Haughton,    James,   letters   to,   ii. 

337  n,  349 
Hay,  Edward,  i.  50  n,  51  n,  58  n  ;  ii. 

422 
Hayes,  Roger,  i.  421 
H.  B.  Caricatures,  ii.  139  n 
Healy,  Miss,  i.  12  ?i 
Henley,  Lord,  ii.  404 
Henn,  Judge,  ii.  428 
Hennessy,  Prof.  H.,  F.R.S.,  ii.  865 
Herbert,  Capt.,  i.  228 

—  Henry  Arthur  (afterwards  Chief 
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211,  212,  213 

—  Sydney,  ii.  281 
Heytesbury,  Lord,  ii.  379  n 
Hibernian  Bank,  i.  155,  156 
Hill,  M.  D.,  i.  400,  401,  403 

—  Sir  G.,  i.  104  n,  163 

—  Lord  A.,  275  n ;  ii.  101 

—  Rowland,  ii.  226  re 
Hoare,  Mr.  (B.L.),ii.  428 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  (afterwards  Lord 

Broughton),  i.  98, 344  n,  453, 520 ; 

ii.  3  ?i,  5 
Hodnett,  Mr.,  i.  312 
Holland,  Lady,  i.  207 

—  Lord,  i.  208 

—  House,  i.  207,  ii.  16 
Holmes,  Robert,  i.  475  7i,  and  Bar- 
rett, 491  n 

Holyhead,  i.  94 
Horton,  Wilmot,  i.  149 
Howard,  Sir  R.,  ii.  277  n 

—  of  Corby,  i.  186 
Howell,  G.,  ii.  59 
Howick,  Lord,  ii.  239 
Hudson,  the  railway  king,  ii.  404 

—  W.  Elliot,  ii.  24 

Hume,  Joseph,  i.  276,  831,  503  n, 

520,  ii.  176, 177,  262 
Hunt,  Henry,  i.  166  re,  167,    178, 

292,  293 

—  Leigh,  ii.  293  re 

Hunting   at    Darrynane,   ii.   294, 

310,  311,  346 
Hutchinson,  Lord,  i.  40,  41  re 
Hutton,  Thomas,   ii.  46  n,  111  n, 
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Income  Tax,  ii.  286 

Inglis,  Sir  B.,  ii.  353 

Ingestre,  Lord,  i.  270n 
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Lefroy,  Mr.  (afterwards  Chief  Jus- 
tice), i.  141,  165,  195,  253,  330  ; 
ii.  179  TO 

Leinster,  Duke  of,  i.  65,  66,  110, 
165,  168,  .S07,  320,  ii.  183,  229  ; 
letter  to,  230  ;  noticed,  269,  323 
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LEINSTER 

'  Leinster  Declaration,'  i.  229 
L'Estrange,  Bev.  Mr.,  i.  180  n 
Letters  opened   in  Post  Office,  i. 

459  n 
Leopold,  King,  218. 
Lever,  Charles,  i.  196 
Leyne,  Mr.,  i.  128 
Liberators,  Order  of,  i.  133  n,  181  n 
Lichfield  House  Compact,  i.  504 ; 

ii.  2  TO,  4,  5,  131,  181 
Lidwill,  Mr.,  i.  41,  42  ;  duel,  43  «, 

ii.  388 
Lismore,  i.  123 
Listowell,  Earl  of,  ii.  259 
Littleton,    Mr.    (afterwards    Lord 

Hatherton),  i.  266,  345  n,  347, 

357  n,  364,  446,  447,  448,  454  n, 

455;  ii.  431-2 
Liverpool  constituency,  i.  351 
Lockhart,  J.  G.,  ii.  201 
Londonderry,  ii.  82  n 

—  Lord,  i.  524 

Longford,  Members  for,  i.  256  ;  ii. 

88 
Longman,  Mr.,  i.  448  n 
Louis  Philippe,  i.  218,  ii.  77 
Lorton,  Lord,  i.  284 
Lucas,  Fred.,  ii.  255,  325  n 
Lucca,  Grand  Duchess  of,  ii.  253 
Luther,  Martin,  i.  Pref. 
Luttrel,  i.  330  n 
Lynch,  David,  i.  358,  526 

—  G.  D.,  ii.  248 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  ii.  56,  58,  80,  81, 
145,  175,  177  71,  191  ?i,  281,  333, 
363,  364 


Maberlet,  Capt.,  i.  103 
MacEnnery,  Bev.  Dr.,  ii.  106-108 
MacMahon,  Sir  William,  ii.  119 

—  Bev.  T.,  ii.  427 

Madden,  Dr.,  i.  Pref.  104  n,  205  n, 
358;  ii.  125,  187  « 

—  D.  0.,  ii.  339  n,  427 
Magee,  Archbishop,  i.  410 

—  John,  i.  35  n 

—  James,  35  Ji 
Maginn,  Bev.  Dr.,  ii,  315 
Magistrates  for  Waterford,  i.  289 
Maguire,  John  F.,  ii.  379  7i 
Maher,  J.,  ii.  159 

—  N.,  i.  196 

Mahon,    O'Gorman,   i.    178,    190, 
198,  210,  213,  262 

—  N.,  i.  40  n  ;  ii.  155 


MORNING 

Mahony,  David,  i.  190,  192,  193, 
226 

—  Pierce,  i.  148,  192,  193,  226, 
312  n;  ii.  319,  321,  322  w,  351, 
353 

Maidstone,  Lord,  ii.  130 

Mail,  Dublin  Evening,  i.  322  n 

Malcolm,  Sir  P.,  i.  824 

Maley,    Mr.,   332,  339  n,  425 ;  ii. 

73,  74 
Maltsters,  i.  364  ?i 
Malt  tax,  i.  345 
Manchester  Beception,  ii.  39 
Manners,    Lord,    i.  142,  146,  163, 

183,  187 
Manners,  Lord  Chancellor,  i.  144 
Manning,  Mr.,  ii.  424 
Mansfield,  N.  M.,  letter  to,  ii.  364 
Mathew,  Father,  ii.  327 
Martin,  B.,  i.  169  ;  ii.  177 
Martley,  H.,  ii.  12  n 
Maryland,  U.S.,  ii.  31  n 
Massy,  Godfrey,  i.  534 

—  Lord,  i.  535 

Maunsell,  Dr.,  i.  129  ;  ii.  327 
Mawe,  Archdeacon,  ii.  343 
Maxwell,  W.  H.,  ii.  90 
Maynooth  College,  ii.  179,  353 
Mayo  election,  ii.  251,  et  seq.,  371 
Meath,  Lord,  243,  244,  245 
Meetings,  when  legal,  i.  216 
Melbourne,  Lord  {see  Lamb) 
Melbourne  founded,  ii.  181 
Melleray,  Mount,  ii.  194 
Mexico,  Eepublic  of,  ii.  209 
Miley,  Bev.  Dr.,  ii.  36,  160  n,  322, 

359,  391,  404,  407,  413,  414,  415, 

416,  417,418  m 
Miltown,  Lord,  i.  341,  342,  348  » 
Mill,  J.  S.,  i.  383 
Milton,  Lord,  i.  268 
Molesworth,   Sir    W.,   i.   330;    ii. 

135  w 
Monastic  Bill,  i.  173,  175,  179 
Monck,  Lord,  i.  183 
Monitor,  the,  ii.  257  »t 
Monteith,  Mr.,  i.  483 
Mooney,  T.,  442 
Moore,  G.  H.,  ii.  253 

—  T.,  i.  56w,  189,  210  n;  ii.  113, 
314 

Morgan,  Lady,  i.  122,  152,  390  n 

ii.  89  n 
Moriarty,  Biddy,  and  0' Conn  ell,  a 

mythical  story,  ii.  428 
Morning  Post,  ii.  3 
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Morning  Herald,  ii.  367 
Morpeth,  Lord,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  ii. 
3,   QOn,    141  to;    letter   to,  142, 
258,  260,  261,  262,  263,  265,381 
Mossop's  Medal,  i.  58 
Mount  Cashel,  Lord,  i.  130 
Mountgarrett,  Lord,  i.  256  n 
Mulgrave,  Earl,  (afterwards  Mar- 
quis  of  Normanby),  ii.  3,  4,  17, 
18;  Viceroy,  18,  101,  103,  144, 
170%,  175,  177 
MuUaghmast  meeting,  ii.  314 
Mullen,  J.  D.,  i.  527;  ii.  29  n,  32,  47, 
48,   49,    53,   59,   88,    101,    144, 
262  n 
Mullins,  F.  W.,  i.  265,  266  n;  ii. 

87,  65,  106,  160  n 
Mulready,  Mr.,  ii.  225 
Murphy,  Jer.,  i.  202  n  ;   letter  to, 
ii.  24  n,  380  n 

—  W.,  i.  215  ;  ii.  40,  265,  335,  342  n 
Murray,     Archbishop,     i.     345  n, 

394  n  \  ii.  65, 160  n,  321 ;  letters 
to,  354,  359,  407 

—  Sir  James,  i.  324 
Musgrave,  Sir  Bichard,  i.  254 

—  John,  i.  257 

MacArdle,  Mr.,  murdered,  ii.  283  n 
Macaulay,  Lord,  on  Maynooth,  ii. 

353 
MacAuley,  Mrs.,  i.  289,  296 
MacGabe,  W.  B.,  i.  160,  424, 426  », 

443.  444 
•MacCarthy,  Florence, 'i.  122,  152 

—  Jerry,  i.  31 ;  ii.  238 
MacCullagh,  Torrens,   i.  144 ;   ii. 

378  ?i 
MacCree,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.  504  n 
MacDonald,  General,  i.  481 
MacDonnell,  ^Eneas,   i.   50 «,   94, 

98,  344  n,  358 

—  Richard,  Rev.,  Provost,  T.C.D., 
ii.  389 

—  Sir  R.  Graves,  ii.  390 

—  Joseph   Miles,  i.  448  n ;   anec- 
dotes of,  ii.  372 

MacGhee,  Rev.  R.  J.,  ii.  65 
MacHale,  Archbishop,  i.  421,  509, 

510  w,  517;  ii.  68,  90,  147,  149. 

160,  161,  163,  173,  218,  233,  235, 

243,  245,  246,  251,  252,  307,  350, 

357,  360,  371,  389,  398 
Macllwee,  D.,  i.  444  n ;  ii.  372 
Macintosh,  Sir  J.,  i.  94 
MacKenna,  A.,  ii.  266 
MacKenny,  Sir  T.,  i.  65  n,  145 
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MacKenzie,  R.  S.,  i.  89 
MacLaughlin,     Cornelius,    i.     72 

103,  308  ;  n.  ii.  132 
MacMullen,  i.  426,  517 
MacNamara,  Major,  i.  29,  30,  112, 

212,  213 


Nation  newspaper,  the,  ii.  338,  340 
National  Bank,  i.  441  n,  449  «,  462  ; 
ii.  374 

—  Education,   i.   232,  342  w;    ii. 
93  w,  94 

Netherlands,  King  of,  219,  221,  222 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  i.  170,  171 
Newport,  Chartist  Ametite   at,    ii. 
222 

—  Sir  J.,  i.  98,  110,  149  n,  272 
Neivry  Examiner,  ii.  154,  234 
Newtownbarry,  i.  277  n 

New  Zealand,  ii.  182,  209 

Nolan,  J.  A.,  i.  238 

Norbury,  Lord,  i.  80  n,  146,  147, 

195  n 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  i.  99,  101.  109. 

110,  172,  206 
Normanby,  Marquis  of,  as  Home 

Secretary,  ii.  222 

—  Lord  {see  Mulgrave),  ii.  177 
North,  H.,  i.  94  n 
Northington,  Lord,  i.  300 
Noi'thumberland,  Duke  of,  i.  205, 

228  w,  235 
Norwich,  Bishop  of,  i.  102 
Notes  and  Queries,  i.  226 
Nottingham,  ii.  172,  367 
Nugent,  Dr.  J.,  ii.  403  n 

—  Mr.,  i.  294,  376 
~  Lord,  i.  182 

—  Sir  Percy,  i.  254 


O'Brien,  Barry,  ii.  8 

—  John,  letter  to,  i.  133 

—  Sir  Edward,  i.  169 

—  W.  S.,  i.  190,  203,  215;  ii.  87. 
177,  324,  330,  377  w,  391,  396  to, 
ii.  441 

Observer,  the,  i,  494,  496 
O'Coigly,    Rev.     Mr.,    hanged,   ii. 

187  n 
O'Connell,    Charles,    son-in-law, 

i.  100,  509,  511,  512  ;  ii.  134  n 

—  Connell,  i.  16 

—  Daniel,  i.  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  letters, 
5,  7,   8,   9,    12 ;    marriage,    12 ; 
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duel  with  D'Esterre,  25,  26, 
30,  32,  34,  38,  55,  67,  76,  84  ; 
letters  to  his  wife,  13,  18,  22, 
45,  72,  76,78,  91,  94,  96,97,99, 
100,  102,  103,  104,  109,  117,  118, 
119,  120,  121, 122,  123, 124, 125, 
126,  127,  128,  132,  508,  517; 
letter  to  Lidwill,  43 ;  arrested 
in  London,  44,  53 ;  to  James 
Connor,  45  ;  to  Colonel  Browne 
46  ;  to  his  son  Morgan,  47 ;  tc 
his  Bon  Maurice,  48  ;  to  0' Conor 
Don,  54,  56,  59,  60,  61,  64, 
73  ;  to  Matthias  O'Kelly,  55,  56; 
to  General  Bolivar,  63  ;  speech 
prosecuted,  64;  Clare  election 
address,  157  ;  refuses  the  parlia- 
mentary oath,  184 ;  offers  of  office, 
238  n;  patent  of  precedence,  287, 
manifesto,  ii.  6,  7,  8  ;  loyalty,  9, 
21 ;  refuses  judgeship,  143 ; 
death  of  his  wife,  77 ;  his 
affliction,  118;  in  1838  called 
by  the  Speaker  to  retract  as- 
sertions, 132 ;  his  refusal  of 
judicial  office,  144;  idea  of  em- 
bracing  a  religious  life,  194  ;  in 
1840  he  founded  the  Eepeal 
Association,  229;  benefits  to 
arise  from  Repeal,  245  ;  monster 
meetings  to  advance  Eepeal, 
314  ;  O'Connelland  others  tried, 
315;  conviction  and  sentence, 
ib. ;  Richmond  Bindewell,  322 ; 
efforts  to  relieve  the  starving 
people,  385  ;  fatal  illness,  408 ; 
in  France,  411 ;  last  hours,  416  ; 
death  in  Genoa,  417 

—  Daniel,  General  Count,  uncle, 
i.  1;  ii.  117,  193 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  youngest  son, 
ii.  269,405,  411  n 

—  Daniel,  D.L.,  grandson,  Pref. 

—  John,  brother,  i.  211  n,  515 ; 
ii.  261 

—  John,  son,  i.  172,  241,  328, 
392  ;  ii.  267  n,  270,  405-409 ;  his 
'Speeches  of  D.  O'Connell,'  ii. 
421 

—  Katharine,  the  Liberator's 
daughter,  i.  100 

—  Mary,  wife  of  the  Liberator,  i. 
12  ;  death  of,  ii.  77 

—  Maurice,  son,  i.  262,  263,  264, 
403  ;  ii.  77 

—  Maurice,   uncle,   '  Old  Hunting 


OLD 

Cap,'  i.  1,  12,  13;  ii.  210 

—  Morgan,  father  of  Daniel,  i.  1 
O'Connell,  Morgan,  son,  i.  63,  64  ; 

ii.  22,  245  n,  432  » 

—  Morgan  John,  nephew,  510  n, 
515  ;  ii.  106,  405 

—  Mrs.  Morgan  John,  Pref, 

—  Phil,  letter  to,  ii.  360  n 

—  Rickard,  i.  60  n ;  incident,  184  ; 
recollections  of  O'Connell's  ana, 
ii.  428,  et  seq. 

—  Sir  James,  brother  of  Dan,  213, 
413  « 

—  Sir  Maurice,  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  i.  118  ?i 

—  "William,  ii.  30 

O'Conor  Don,  i.  Pref.  54,  56,  69, 

60,  61,  64,  73;  ii.  377  w 
O'Connor,  Feargus,  i.  370  n,  371, 

391,  412,  430,  475  »;  ii.  171, 172 

—  Dr.,  i.  413 

—  Hugh,  i.  94 

—  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  313 

—  Mary,  afterwards  wife  of  Dan, 
i.  12 

—  Thomas,  i.  369 
O'Doherty,  Mr.,  ii.  73 
O'Donegan,  Mr.,  ii,  279 
O'Donovan,  John,  i.  222 
O'DriscoU,  Redmond,  ii.  110,210 
O'Dwyer,    Carew,    i.    260  n,   376, 

399,  412, 494,  532 ;  ii.  43  n,  229  n, 

325;  accountof  O'Connell, 390 n 
0'Ferrall,R.  More,i.  233,  436,  439, 

441  n ;  ii.  109,  letter  from,  110  n, 

309 
Office,  offers  of,  ii.  85,  143 
O'Finan,  Bishop,  ii.  253 
O'Flanagan,  J.  R.,  i.  144 «,  183  n, 

245% 

—  T.,  i.  299 

Ogilvie's  Dictionary,  i.  324  n 
O'Gorman,  N.  P.,  i.  27,  29,  35,  81, 

106,  107,  177, 178, 180, 181,  186, 

197,  212,  405,  406,  407  ?i,  411  n  ; 

ii.  21 
O'Hagan,  T.,  Lord,  ii.  154,  254  n, 

332,  336,  340,  390  n,  391,  395 
O'Hanlon,  Canon,  ii.  415  ri 
O'Hea,  J.,  ii.  395 
O'Higgins,  P.,  i.  365  n,  369 
O'Keeffe,  C.  M.,  i.  151,  389  n,  419  n, 

505;  ii.in,  171,  172 
O'Kelly,  Mathias,  i.  55,  56,  418 
'Old  Curiosity  Shop,'  by  Dickens, 

ii.  112 
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'  Oliver  Twist,'  ii.  112 
O'Loghlen,  Sir   Colman,  ii.  175  n, 

395 
O'Loughlin,   Michael,  i.  234,  271, 

301 TC,  306  n,  408,  476, 481, 488  n, 

490,  511 ;  Solicitor-General,  ii.  4  ; 

Master  of  the  Eolls,  144,  176  n 
O'Malley,  Mr.,  ii.  161-332 
O'Mara,  T.,  i.  243,  245  n 
O'Meara,  Eev.  W.  A.,  i.  179 
Omer,  St.,  i.  3,  4;  ii.  118 
O'MuUane,  Capt.,  27 

—  Eev.  Mr.,  i.  Sin 
O'Neill,  J.,  i.  414,  415 

Orange  hostility,  i.  83-87,  105,  143, 
208,  531  ;  ii.  3,  5,  103,  104,  125, 
146,  203,  264 

Orange,  House  of,  i.  218 

'  —  Papists,'  i.  220 

Orangemen,  the,  i.  163, 165  ;  ii.  115, 
310,  324 

Ordnance  Survey,  i.  222 

'  Ordo,'  the,  ii.  24  n 

O'Eeilly,  W.  A.,  i.  378 

—  Andrew,  ii.  333,  335,  349  n 
O'Eorke,  Canon,  ii.  503 
O'Shaughnessy,  Bishop,  i.  50  n 
O'SuUivan,  i.  121 

—  Eev.  M.,  ii.  24  n 

Oxford,  Edward,  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  Queen,  ii.  241  n 


Page,  Rev.  J.  E.,  ii.  66 

Palmerston,  Lord,  i.  503 ;  ii.  320, 
360 

Pancras,  St.,  i.  416 

Parke,  Baron,  ii.  327 

Parnell,  Sir  H.,  i.  102,  103,  152  ;  ii. 
155,  letter  to,  249,  286,  437 

Patriot,  the,  i.  409 

'  Patronage,'  a  novel,  ii.  425 

Pease,  Joseph,  ii.  216  n 

Peel,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Eobert),  i. 
31,  41 ;  letters  from,  42,  47,  97, 
103,  116,  135  n,  142  w,  146,  152, 
158,  167,174,  176,  230,  328,380, 
422,  426,  437,  450,  503  n,  522  n  \ 
ii.  12,  43,  56,  79,  177,  179,  243, 
270 ;  noticed,  280,  309 ;  ministry, 
281,  282, 283,  284,  287,  342,  850, 
353,  371,  375,  378,  382 

Peile,  Surgeon,  i.  32 

Pennefather,  E.,  i.  30 ;  Edward, 
Chief  Justice,  ii.  295 
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Penny   Post    introduced,   ii.   176, 

182,  185,  225 
People,  the,  i.  397 
Perceval,  Colonel,  ii.  179 
Perrin,  L.,  i.  372,  373  ?i,  408,  476, 

483  n,  492  n 
Petitions,  Election,  Expense  of,  i. 

525,  528  ;  ii.  13,  34,  50 
Petre,  Hon.  Mr.,  ii.  335 
Petrie,  Dr.,  ii.  418 
Phillips,  C,  i.  3|,  506  ;  letter  from, 

507  n,  492  n,  ii.  19,  20 

—  W.,  i.  185 

Pigot,  D.  E.  (Ch.  Baron),  i.  476  n, 
ii.  24,  40 ;  letters  to,  71, 167,  376, 
877,  880  n,  381,  383,  384 

Pilot,  the,  i.  287,  351,  380,  453, 
462  ;  ii.  296 

Pious  resolutions,  by  O'Connell,  ii. 
196,  205  7t.,  prayer,  326  ?i 

Plowden's  'H.st.  of  Ireland,'  i. 
422 

Plunket,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  i., 
68  71,  70;  letter  to,  81,  93,  104, 
115 ;  appointed  Chief  Justice, 
144  w,  147,  286,  254,  258,  284, 
440,  475  n,  ii.  73  n 

Pole,  VV.W.,  Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland, 
i.  18,  19,  21  ;  ii.  419,  421 

Police  at  public  meetings,  ii.  247 

Policy  of  Insurance,  ii.  375 

Polignac,  Prince  de,  i.  224 

Poor  Laws,  i.  269 ;  Cobbett  on, 
487,  ii.  52  n,  127,  129,  406 

Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  510  » 

—  Pius  VII.,  i.  49 
Porter,  Grey,  ii.  444 
Portarlington,  ii.  229 

Post,   Dublin  Evening,   i.    371  n, 

400,  408,  442 ;  ii.  267 
Power,  Baron,  i.  29 

—  of  Faithlegg,  i.  213 

—  of  Clashmore,  i.  258  n 

—  Sir  John,  i.  816,  435  ?i 
Poynter,  Bishop,  i.  50 
Pratt,  Colonel,  i.  297 
Precedence,  Patent  of,  i.  287,  288  ; 

ii.  125 
Precursor  Society,  ii.  148,  152,  158, 

165,  173,  185 
Presbyterians,  ii.  284 
Preston,  Hon.  Mr.,  i.  110 
Prim,  J.  A.,  ii.  42 
Primrose,  J.,  i.  45,  412 
Proclamation,  Sir  H.  Harding's,  i. 

201,  205,  208 
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Proclamation,  Mr,  Stanley's,  i.  303 
Purcell,  Peter,  ii.  158  n,  185,  257  n, 
337  ?i 


QuARANTOTTi,  Monsig.,  i.  49  n 
Queen  Adelaide,  i.  136,  303  n 

—  Caroline,  i.  66  n,  96  n 

—  Victoria,  i.  154  n  ;  princess, 
ii.  87,  95  ;  queen,  ii.  103,  128 ; 
friendly  to  Ireland,  156,  178, 
180, 185, 192,  204,  241 n, 249,  259 

—  Friends  of  the,  ii.  104 

— 's  colleges,  ii.  353,  357,  358 
Quinlan,  J.,  i.  226,  351  ?i,  500  ;   ii. 
341  « 


Radnor,  Lord,  ii.  90,  176 
Radicals,  the,  ii.  183,  185 
Raikes's  diary,  i.  238,  521  ;  ii.  241 
Raphael,  Sheriff,  i.  512  n;   ii.   25, 

26  n,  27,  28,  29 
Rathcormac     tithe     massacre,    i. 

304  TC 
Ray,  T.  M.,  noticed,  ii.  195 ;  letters 
to.  ii.  168,  185  ?i,  247,  268  n,  271, 
290,  294,  345 ;  lament  for  Davis 
in  letter  to,  363,  401,  405 
Redington,  Sir  T.,  i.  267  ?i,  377»,  378 
Redmond,  J.,  i.  418,  419  n 
■ —  Mrs.   Maiy,    granddaughter   of 
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